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THE IRISH CHURCH ABOLITION BILL. 


BeroreE these pages meet the eye of 
our readers, the measure mtroduced 
by Lord Morpeth, “for the better re- 
gulation of ecclesiastical revenues in 
Ireland,” will have been canvassed 
both in the legislature and in the 
public journals. But yet it is an occa- 
sion upon which it would ill become 
us to remain silent. Unhappily the 
subject is one with which, of late, the 
people of this country have been but 
too familiar. Unhappily for the honor 
of England, the peace of Ireland, the 
welfare of both! discussions have been 
multiplied, in which there could be 
found but little to instruct, if we ex- 
cept the sad and humiliating, but yet, 
it may be, useful lesson which may be 
gathered from the contemplation of 
human folly and human crime. We 
have seen politicians compromising 
the greatness and degrading the reli- 
gion of England for the support of 
men who avow themselves the enemies 
of both. We have seen men profess- 
ing to be Protestants, voting that Pro- 
testantism be suppressed—and to effect 
this they have interfered with the most 
sacred rights and violated the most 
solemn engagements; and that no 
tinge or colour of moral guilt might 
be wanting to complete the picture of 
depravity which is presented to our 
view, men who had sworn a solemn 
oath never to use their parliamentary 
privileges to injure the church estab- 
lishment, are unblushingly voting for 
its spoliation. Well may we say that 
it is unhappily for England that she 
Vor. VI. 


has been familiar with such discussions! 
--discussions in which we have been 
condemned to witness the reckless 
abandonment of every principle that 
has hitherto been held sacred ; senators 
disregarding oaths and mocking at the 
faith of treaties—all sanctions, human 
and divine, re broken 
through—the duties of religion for- 
gotten and the sacredness of prescrip- 
tion violated—sacrilege, perjury and 
perfidy tolerated, encouraged, and 
almost unrebuked; all this we have 
been condemned to witness—every 
thing, in a word, that could painfully 
force upon us the awful conviction 
that the high and palmy days of 
Britain’s honor are gone by, and that 
our country has far advanced in the 
contaminating and demoralizing pro- 
gress of revolution. 

Not that we despair. No! the 
struggle will be a fearful one: but 
even were matters much worse than 
they are, still the cause of truth would 
have nothing to fear but from the 
despondency of her friends. Of all 
the examples that antiquity sets before 
us, there is, perhaps, most instruction 
to be learned from the conduct of that 
Roman senate, who, when the armies 
of Rome had been cut off, and her 
vanquished general driven from the 
field, returned him thanks on his 
arrival because he had not despaired 
of the safety of Rome. This was a 
noble resolution, and worthy of a 
people who felt, that though apparently 
conquered, they could not be pus 
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down ; and their confidence had its 
glorious reward in the success which 
afterwards attended their arms. And if 
heathens, amid all the difficulties 
that surrounded them, after defeats 
that seemed to threaten the extinction 
of the Roman name—with but the 
dim superstitions of Paganism to hint 
of an overruling power—could yet 
rely with confidence upon the justice 
and sacredness of their cause, and 
rousing by their hervic conduct the 
fainting energies of their fainting coun- 
trymen, could summon to the defence 
of their altars and their homes the de- 
pressed but still unbroken spirits of an 
almost conquered nation—what, we 
ask, should be the conduct of British 
vatriots in a far less dispiriting crisis, 
in a holier cause, with stronger motives 
to animate, and higher principles to 
cheer our exertions than heathens ever 
knew? Shall we, in the fancied hope- 
lessness of exertion, abandon our altars, 
and wait until it may please our trium- 
phant enemies to make the next attack 
upon our homes? No! let us imitate 
the noble spirit of the Roman senate, 
and let us regard us a traitor to the 
cause of his country, the man who 
dares‘ to despair of the safety of the 
constitution. 

But if the cause of the constitution 
has nothing to fear, except from the 
inaction of its friends, from this it has 
every thing to fear. Apprehension 
upon this point is fully justified by the 
sad experience of the past. Inroad 
after inroad has been made upon the 
ancient institutions of the country ; 
concession after concession has given 
rise to but a new series of demands, 
and still there have been found men 
mad enough to continue in the délu- 
sion, that by yielding to these demands 
you could buy off the assaults of the 
enémies of our institutions. Indolence 
still pleaded for the persuasion that 
left an excuse for the want of exertion, 
and whispered the soft flattery that 
there was no necessity to resist a demand 
that surely would be the last. And 
well did the leaders of the revolution 
know how to meet this disposition. 
Time after time did they protest that 
what they asked was all they sought, 
and that having obtained one little 
measure they would be satisfied. Not 
to recall the events of a past gereéra+ 
tion, when the possession of the elec- 
tive franchise was the ultimatum of the 
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demands of the Roman Catholics, 
who is there that forgets the vows by 
which emancipation was preceded ? 
This was all the demagogues asked, 
Protestants were found foolish enough 
to believe them; emancipation is 
conceded—and immediately the cry is 
raised for the repeal of the Union and 
the extinction of the Church. A time 
is still promised us when agitation shall 
cease, and the country be left to the 
blessings of tranquillity, and each con- 
cession is to be the herald of the bliss- 
ful period ; but, alas! indefinitely dis- 
tant that time is receding farther and 
farther from our view; ‘the land of 
peace is farther from us than when 
we were induced to embark in pursuit 
of it upon the boundless and tumultu- 
ous waters of agitation, 


, “per mare magnum, 
Italiam sequimur fugieutem et volvimur undis,” 


But surely the time is now come 
when there should be an end of hypo- 
crisy on the one side, or at least of 
credulity upon the other. We have 
already conceded too many “last de- 
mands” to be fooled any longer by the 
stale arid unprofitable cheat. Indeed 
it appears as if our enemies were tired 
of making us their dupes: perhaps 
they are sure of us as their victims, 
We do not recollect that they have 
called Lord Morpeth’s bill a final mea- 
sure. Mr. O’Connell accepts of its 
provisions as a small instalment of 
the debt. This, at least, is honest; 
perhaps we ought to be thankful for it, 
The abandonment of the old urtifice 
will at least save Protestants from one 
disgrace—we will not add another tothe 
list of occasions upon which we have 
fallen into the “unpitied calamity of 
being repeatedly caught in the same 
snare.” 

There could not be a grosser delu+ 
sion than to imagine Lord Morpeth’s 
bill a final measure—it is morally ime 
a that it should be so, It estab+ 
ishes principles which it does not fob 
low out; it commences spoliation 
which it does not perfect: its principle 
is to make the Roman Catholic religion 
the established religion of Ireland, and 
to leave the Protestant church a st 
pendiary body depending on the 
eleemosynary contributions of the 
state. . The farther it is from fully 
effecting this object, the farther is it 
from being a final measure; for this 
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rinciple once established, will as- 
suredly be followed up. Mark the 
applause with which this bill has been 
hailed by the men who declare that 
they will not rest until the rule is 
established, that every man pays his 
own clergyman as he pays his own 
physician. Of what value is the bill 
to these gentlemen, unless’ as it is a 
step towards ulterior measures? To 
them it is utterly worthless for what it 
enacts, but they value it for the results 
which its principle may produce. The 
passing of this bill will be but the 
fixing of the lever beneath the pillars 
of the Protestant establishment of Ire- 
land—of England; and it is a mockery 
to tell us that this will be all that will 
be done in the work of demolition. 

We have endeavoured to consider 
the measure with coolness. We con- 
fess that we have found it difficult to 
do so. We have endeavoured to sup- 
press those feelings of indignation 
which could not but arise in our minds 
as we perused the iniquitous provi- 
sions of this bill—as we found principle 
after principle of Protestantism aban- 
doned, clause after clause proceeding 
farther in the work of spoliation and 
insult—cool, deliberate insults flung 
upon the faith that we had been ac- 
customed to revere. Of all these feel- 
ings, though they be but the feelings 
of Protestants, we have endeavoured 
for a moment to divest ourselves; and, 
contemplating the measure with the 
cool indifference of neutral politicians, 
as politicians we say, that never was 
there devised a measure more calcu- 
lated to create in Ireland the elements 
of fierce and—unless by the extirpa- 
tion of Protestants—interminable strife 
—to perpetuate the moral and physical 
degradation of this wretched country— 
to sink her wretched population still 
farther below the point at which ci- 
vilization commences—and, by aban- 
doning our country to the uncontrolled 
dominion of the bigot tyrants of the 
Romish priesthood, to crush for ever 
the last hopes of her regeneration, and 
shake to its very foundations the solid 
structure of the British empire. 

All this we see not, perhaps, in the 
immediate effeets, but certainly in the 
ultimate results, of Lord Morpeth’s 
measure; and this we say regarding the 
bill merely in a political point of view, 
without any reference to the trath of the 
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Protestantism upon which it declares 
war, or the falsehood of the Popery 
which it claims as its ally. There was 
a time when British statesmen would 
not have dared to put themselves in 
the infidel attitude of arbiters between 
Popery and Protestantism, and profess 
themselves abstractedly indifferent to 
both. And still we talk of Protestant 
England—and her Protestant constitu- 
tion—and our Protestant state. Let 
this measure pass, and the words are 
a mockery—the profession is hypocrisy 
—England is Protestant no more— 
infidel she may be; ready to make 
common cause with any superstition 
with which a temporary convenience 
may dictate an alliance; but never 
more can England claim the honoured 
name of Protestant. Her people will 
have abandoned every principle for 
which their forefathers bled—her legis- 
lature will have violated compacts as 
sacred as the right by which they rule 
—her monarch will have broken his 
coronation vows—he will have forfeited 
the right in abrogating the charter by 
which he holds his crown. National 
Protestantism is the only title of the 
House of Hanover to rule over us. 
Let this be interfered with, and the 
government of William the Fourth is 
a usurpation. When England ceases 
to be Protestant, the act of settlement 
is a nullity; and, we repeat it, when 
Lord Morpeth’s measure passes, Eng- 
land is Protestant no more. We will 
have thrown disgrace upon the histo- 
rical recollections that we have been 
accustomed to cherish with all the 
fondness of national pride—the revo- 
lution, which we have so Jong called 
glorious, we'will have stigmatized as a 
rebellion—or rather, the deeds of our 
ancestors are enshrined beyond the 
power of our degeneracy to tarnish : 
they will remain the witness and re- 

roach of that degeneracy: history, 
indeed, will then be but a series of 
reproaches—every page will record 
the glorious assertion of some noble 
principle which we have shamefully 
abandoned : our very national monu- 
ments and national observances will 
testify against us, and the very forms 
of that constitution with which Pro- 
testantism was interwoven will remain 
the memorials of the piety of our 
ancestors and the reproach of the 
apostacy of their sons. 
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When we say that by the passing of 
Lord Morpeth’s measure England will 
have abandoned the principles of na- 
tional Protestantism, we merely ad- 
vance an assertion to which the noble 
mover of the bill himself accedes. If 
there be meaning in the words national 
Protestantism, it is this—that the state 
recognizes the truth of Protestantism, 
and therefore holds it to be her duty to 
provide for the dissemination of that 
truth among her people. This prin- 
ciplethe bill directly and unhesitatingly 
abandons: it regards the Protestant 
church in Ireland as a nuisance which 
must be cautiously abated, not as a 
useful thing which is to be fostered. 
The convenience of party tactics is 
evidently all that prevents the imme- 
diate extinction of the church—the 
spirit of the bill leads directly to its 
subversion. This much we might have 
understood without the very explicit 
comment of Lord Morpeth, that “ were 
not the church already in existence, 
he, being a sane man (?) would never 
think of establishing it.” With re- 
gard to the sanity of the noble lord 
we express no opinion; but of the 
folly and wickedness of bis declaration 
we have no doubt: of its folly, because 
it strips away at once the disguise 
which his party have been assuming 
of friendship to the church; of its 
wickedness, because it is the declara- 
tion of one who, professing to be a 
Protestant, yet does not care for 
Protestantism. We know not whe- 
ther Lord Morpeth comprehended the 
meaning of what he said ; but we know 
that the only meaning which his words 
can legitimately bear is this—that he 
cares for no religion at all. 

We have already spoken of the ab- 
surdity of regarding this measure as 
a final measure. It contains the ma- 
terials for constant strife, the elements of 
perpetual change, Fixing an arbitrary 
standard of Protestant population as the 
criterion of maintaining the Protestant 
ministry in each parish, and making 
provision that the ministers should be 
removed as persecution, accident, or 
assassination may reduce the Pro- 
testants within the prescribed limits, 
furnishes at once the source of perpe- 
tual altercation, and offers a premium 
to Popish persecution. Of the danger 
of this provision to the peace of Ire- 
land, to the lives of its Protestant in- 
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habitants, we shall presently. speak ; 
but this very clause is of itself sufficient 
to prevent the bill from being a final 
settlement. A final settlement indeed ! 
the measure unsettles everything—it 
supplies materials in abundance. for 
future discord. The principle of the 
bill, as avowed by Lord Morpeth, is 
this, that the Irish church establish. 
ment is a nuisance which must be 
gradually because cautiously. abated ; 
and, having established this principle, 
the bill professes to be a final, settle- 
ment. Its . provisions. are  certajnly 
strangely at variance with its profes- 
sions. It professes to give peace to 
Ireland, and it offers a premium upon 
assassination—to remove religious dis- 
cord and it directly encourages the ex- 
tirpation of Protestantism—to be a 
final settlement, and it contains within 
itself the elements of indefinite change. 
The abolition of the Irish church and 
the extirpation of Irish Protestantism 
are the results to which its principle 
directly leads. That it does not at 
once accomplish them is owing to the 
cowardice, not the good intentions, of 
the author. The combustibles are pre- 
pared, although they are not at once 
to be ignited. Another Popish plot is 
in preparation, of which Lord Morpeth 
is the Guy Fawkes in everything but 
his daring—with all his malignity to 
lay the train, he wants his courage to 
apply the match, 

We say that the spirit of this bill 
must, sooner or later, lead to the es- 
tablishment of Popery in Ireland.— 
The bill abandons every principle 
upon which that establishment could 
be reasonably resisted. The politici- 
ans who framed it have cast away all 
attachment to truth for its own sake, 
and instead of that high and holy feel- 
ing that looks far beyond the suffrages 
of the ignorant and unruly multitude 
for the guidance of its conduct, they 
have adopted the unworthy calculations 
of the coward with whom expediency 
is duty, and who regulates his support 
of truth by the number of her advo- 
cates. They profess to believe in the 
truth of their religion, and yet they 
say, we will maintain it only when it 
is attended by a.crowd—we will aban- 
don it when its supporters are but 
few, and yet it once was promised 
by the Author of our holy religion, that 
where two or three are gathered to- 
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gether in his name, there should he 
be in the midst of them. If religious 
= be thus abandoned—if num- 
ers be made the standard of right : 
if Britain declare herself indifferent to 
the diffusion of Protestantism : if con- 
fiscation of ecclesiastical revenues be 
no longer deemed a violation of the 
em of property : if the instruction 
of the rising generation in the errors 
of popery be deemed a justifiable ap- 
pro riation of the Church’s funds, and 
ifall this be done, simply because the 
Romish hierarchy demand it, then, we 
ask, ' what principle survives the adop- 
tion of this measure that could supply 
the shadow of reason against the es- 
tablishment of popery ? 

The bill of Lord Morpeth includes 
two distinct and separate measures ; 
one for the securing of the revenues 
of the church : the other for their ap- 
propriation. Sir Robert Peel has given 
notice of a motion, that it be divided 
into two. The first 57 clauses of the 
bill are occupied in making provision 
for the realization of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty. There are many, very many 
objectionable enactments in the clauses, 
but upon these we will not now stop 
tocomment. It is with the confisca- 
tion of church property that we are now 
concernéd. Ministers secure the pro- 
perty of the Church only that the 
gains of their plunder may be certain. 
Like Judas’ charitable anxiety for the 
poor, their concern for her interests is 
but with a view to spoliation. And it 
is against this iniquitous, this ungodly 
spoliation, that, in the name of the 
Protestants of Ireland, we protest. 

In every parish where there are less 
than fifty Protestants, the revenues of 
the Church are to be sequestrated. In 
every parish in which, at any future 
period, the number of Protestants may 
bereduced to Jess than fifty, such reduc- 
tion is to be followed by the suppres- 
sion of the benefice. Was there ever 
adopted a criterion so arbitrary and ab- 
surd? Parishes may differ in extent ; 
parishes of the same extent may differ 
very widely in population ; but none of 
these things are takeninto account with 
stern and undeviating regularity, the 
one unaccommodating standard is ap- 
plied ; and where there are fifty Pro- 
testants, the benefice remains ; where 
there are forty-nine, it is suppressed. 
It is in sad and sober seriousness we 
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say, that in parishes where the num- 
ber of Protestants but a little exceeds 
the magic fitty, the lives of Protestants 
are endangered by this clause. The 
man is utterly ignorant of the state of 
Ireland, who does not know that in 
the minds of her popish population 
there rankles a deep and inveterate 
hatred of Protestantism. Their hatred 
of a Protestant establishment is the 
very feeling which this bill professes 
to conciliate. Let, then, the establish- 
ment be altogether suppressed ; let her 
whole revenues be offered up at once 
by infidel legislation, a costly sacrifice 
upon the shrine of popish bigotry. But 
let not the legislature dare to adopt 
a clause which will hold out to a peo- 
ple proverbial for their disregard of tle 
value of human life, a direct premium 
upon assassination. Protestant extirpa- 
tion has been proceeding rapidlyenough. 
Insult and persecution are every day 
driving Protestants to foreign lands. 
Within the last ten years 200,000 Pro- 
testants have ‘left Ireland; and every 
year the number of emigrants is in- 
creasing in a fearfully accelerating 
ratio. Need we go over again the 
melancholy detail of murdered Pro- 
testant ministers, whose profession was 
their only crime? Need we tell of the 
good, and pious, and charitable cler- 
gyman, barbarously murdered by the 
very people to whose wants his bene- 
volence had administered ? Need we 
appeal to the sanguinary records of 
Irish crime to testify how the dark in- 
fluence of a baleful superstition can 
fling its deadly shadow across the hu- 
man soul, until the heart becomes black 
as the cloud that rests upon it. How 
the poison of religious bigotry can be 
absorbed in the moral constitution, 
until, as it circles with the life-blood, 
the whole man is vitiated, and the 
whole heart depraved, and the kindliest 
feelings of human nature are checked 
in their source, and the most generous 
emotions of the human breast are per- 
verted in their application. And what, if 
national pride and hereditary hatred— 
the proud patriotism that ill can brook 
the fancied humiliation of a conquered 
country, aud the indignant sense of 
imaginary wrongs that burns to avenge 
a persecuted ancestry—what, if these 
feelings addtheir influence tothe rancour 
of religious hate, acquiring from bigotry 
a darker tinge, and lending to bigotry 
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a more ardent motive—who ean cal- 
culate the effect of the combination ? 
who can calculate the change that it 
will produce in the most amiable man, 
the direction that it will give to the 
most generous impulses of the mind ? 
Virtue will be devotion to prejudice, 
justice will shape itself into the desire 
for revenge, and religion itself will 
become the sanction for the darkest 
deeds, the excuse for the most iniqui- 
tous attempts. Ireland is the country 
where all these fearful elements are at 
work ; the people believe themselves 
a conquered people, and they hate 
their conquerors ; they identify Pro- 
testants with their oppressors, and with 
these they deem themselves at war. 
The priests cherish this feeling, and 
teach them to look forward to a time 
when the Saxon and the Sassenach 
will be extirpated from the land.* 
And in such a country—what is the 
responsibility of the statesman who 
comes forward and says, to a people 
governed by such motives, “ You look 
upon the Protestant church as a griev- 
ance. I will relieve you of it; but I 
can only do so where there are less 
than fifty Protestants in a parish. 
Poor people, you have been very 
badly treated—I wish it was in my 
power altogether to relieve you, but I 
ean only do so partiully—but as Pro- 
testants diminish (for, be it remem- 
bered, the bill makes provision for the 
prospective diminution of Protestant- 
ism) you will gradually get rid of your 
oppression.” Have we misrepresented 
the language of the bill?—this cer- 
tainly is the sense in which it will be 
understood by these to whom it is ad- 
dressed. And need we ask the awful 
question, what will be the conse- 
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quence? As they value the peace of 
Ireland, as they care for the lives of 
Protestants—let ministers abandon this 
clause. Let them not tell the murder- 
ers of Mr. Whitty, the ruthless actors 
in the tragedy of Carrickshock—that 
the lives of Protestants are the only 
obstacle to their deliverance from 
that which they teach them to call 
oppression. Let them follow the 
natural inclination of modern liberality, 
and confiscate that property which is 
not the property of the church but of 
the Protestants of Ireland—the men 
who have been the only steady friends 
of British connexion. Let then, our at~ 
tachment be rewarded with spoliation 
—let them make a disgraceful alliance 
with treason, and reserve all their 
compassion for traitors—but let them 
pause before they imitate the murder- 
ous policy by which David got rid of the 
inconvenience of Uriah—let them not 
place the Protestant inhabitants of re- 
mote districts “in the front of the 
hottest battle, that they may full.” 
* Quia BONA ALIENA LARGIRI LIBE- 
RALITAS——sint sane quoniam ita se 
mores habent liberales ex sociorum for- 
tunis—sint misericordes in furibus—ne 
illis nostrum sanguinem largiantur.” 
Perhaps we shall be told that this 
is merely Tory declamation—for with 
the radical prints, every argument that 
they cannot answer is Toryism, and 
every appeal to justice or to generosity 
is declamation. Fortunately we have 
authority that will certainly shield us 
from the imputation of Toryism, al- 
though it may not protect us from the 
charge of declamation. Let us hear 
the Edinburgh Review upon the sub- 
ject. In the number of that periodical 
for last January, there is the following 


* Before a Committee of the House of Commons, in 1832, Ensign Melville 


Gore Watson was questioned as to circumstances which took place upon an occasion 
when he accompanied a party of military to a chapel in the county Meath; hé gave 
the following account of the transaction :—« I was ordered to accompany the sol- 
diers to the chapel, and took my place in the gallery. As soon as the clergyman 
came to the altar he looked round and. seemed rather surprised at seeing me 
there. He then went down the chapel to-give the holy water to his parishioners. 
When he arrived opposite the gallery in which I was seated with my men, he made 
a pause, and threw the water up to me, and waited for some seconds; he then re- 
turned to the altar, and called out, ‘ Who are those men going out of the chapel ? 
I will not allow the house of God to be insulted in this manner. Boys, let them go 
to their own place of worship; I want no one here to overlook what I am saying 
or doing. I will tell you what it is, boys, the tottering fabrics of the heretics are 
falling about their ears, while the Catholic religion is rising in glory every day. Ire- 
land was once Catholic Ireland, boys ; it will and shall be Catholic Ireland again.” 
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powerful and eloquent passage—a pas- 
sage to which it is’ but fair to acknow- 
ledge our attention has been called by 
qauotation in the Standard :— 

«Now, in attempting to ascertain 
what shall or shall not be considered a 
sinecure, we strongly object to the sole 
adoption of a‘ numerical line. We 
wish that the line should be indistinct ; 
and would infinitely prefer a compli- 
cated standard, incapable of exhibition 
in a tabular form; and founded on a 
comprehensive consideration not only 
of numbers and proportions, but of 
distance, situation, and such local and 
other circumstances as can be justly 
taken into the account. We object to 
a numerical line, because its effect 
would be decidedly injurious to that 
religious harmony and Christian spirit 
of liberality and good-will, which it is 
so desirable to promote among the 
various sects in Ireland. We fear that 
the exclusive adoption of such a stand- 
ard would aggravate the spirit of sec- 
tarian bitterness, and lend new impulse 
to proselytizing zeal. It would raise 
the importance of numerical majorities. 
It woud establish number as the crite- 
rion of strength. It would stimulate 
the priest to such interested exertions 
for the sake of increasing the number 
of his-flock, as genuine piety never 
could approve. ‘The slow safe course 
of conscientious conviction would be 
abandoned for the easier method of 
obtaining a proselyte through a direct 
appeal to his interests or his passions. 
The means would be disregarded for 
the sake of the end; and religious 
conversion would be perpetually de- 
filed by the odious characteristics of a 
political canvass. It would have even 
worse effects. If it were established, 
that because a benefice was found to 
contain less than a stated number of 
communicants, it should on that sole 
account cease to be a separate benefice, 
but be incorporated with some other— 
with the most explicit understanding 
if this were made a rule of action, though 
that it was applicable only to present 
circumstances, and would never be re- 
applied in future—if Protestant bene- 
fices weré to be dealt with by this 

sole measure, would not a standard be 

ope somepe afforded, open to the com- 
prehensions of the most ignorant and 
unreasoning, by which they might ever 
afterwards be able to ascertain what 
benefices ought to be extinet, or how 
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nearly they were trembling on the verge 
of that numerical line which had been 
once ruled to justify their dissolution ? 

“ Not alone for the sake of the Pro- 

testant minority, but equally for the 
sake of the Roman Catholic, do we de- 
precate the notion of an arrangement 
which would engender feelings of the 
worst’ description, and be fraught with 
temptations to violence and crime. 
We would not that in that ill-fated 
land of bloody brotherhoods—where 
the bonds of law have been as flax, and 
the bonds of crime as iron—the Roman 
Catholic people should be tempted to 
think that they might do good service 
to God and their country, if, by intimi- 
dation, or by whatever means a secret 
league might ruthlessly enjoin, they 
could reduce the number of Protestants 
in any benefice below that number 
which had been once ruled to justify 
its dissolution. It is also a valid ob- 
jection against a numerical line, that 
it would occasion a ery for perpetual 
re-adjustment. There would be per- 
petual clamour for the fresh applica- 
tion of a principle which had once 
been sanctioned, whenever circum- 
stances, necessarily fluctuating, ap- 
peared to render such a re-application 
favourable to the wishes of the cla- 
mourers. 

“Not only might the Roman Ca- 
tholic point out benefices in which the 
Protestant population had declined, 
and contend that those should be 
benefices no longer; but with equal 
reason might the Protestant contend, 
that, wherever increase of numbers 
had raised what was once a benefice 
above the former line of proscription, 
such original benefice should be now 
restored. Thus, from each contending 
sect there would be ever and anon re- 
peated calls fora fresh census and a fresh 
adjustment; and the result would be, 
that restless spirit of agitation and con- 
tention, which, if not unfavourable to 
the growth of sects, is fatal to the 
growth and spirit of true religion. We 
are uot pleading the cause of a sect ; 
we are not contending for the ascen- 
danecy of any church; we address 
these remarks to all denominations of 
Christians; we hold forth reasons 


which ought to weigh with the Roman 
Catholic as well as with the Protest- 
ant; we would not only protect the 
Protestants against the Catholies,. but 
the Catholics against themselves.” 
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We have alluded first to this provi- 
sion of the bill, because it is the estab- 
lishment of a numerical criterion which 
strikes with the most deadly certaint 
at the peace of Ireland. We feel, 
however, that upon this point, we can 
add nothing to the force of the reason- 
ings contained in the splendid passage 
we have quoted from the Edinburgh 
Review. Bad, however, as is this pro- 
vision, it forms but a small part of the 
evils and dangers of the bill. The 
alienation of church revenues from 
church purposes is a direct and unholy 
violation of the rights of the Protes- 
tants of Ireland—it is an undisguised 
and unpalliated breach of the articles 
of union—it is an interference with 
the rights of property that renders 
the tenure of all property insecure, and 
it is an abandonment of the principle 
of national Protestanism—and an ini- 
quitous consignment of whole districts 
of Ireland to the dark and unmitigated 
tyranny of the church of Rome. 

So many considerations press upon 
us in relation to this measure that we 
can but glance at topies upon which it 
is far more difficult to be brief than to 
enlarge. We have said that the con- 
fiseation of church property is a viola- 
tion of the rights of Protestants. We 
have been, perhaps, too much accus- 
tomed to speak of ecclesiastical pro- 
perty until in our minds we have con- 
founded it with the property of eccle- 
siastics. But of the property of the 
church, the clergy are but trustees, 
and they hold it in trust for the benefit 
of their flocks. To the people, the 
Protestant people of Ireland, the 
church property belongs, and for their 
benefit it has been laid apart. To 
provide for their instruction, and to 
secure to them the blessings of reli- 
gious ministration, the wisdom of our 
ancestors consecrated to their use and 
to the glory of God, a certain portion 
of that wealth, which would have been 
otherwise absorbed in some of the ac- 
cumulated masses which pander to the 
pride and minister to the luxuries of 
the great ones of the earth. To give 
spiritual consolation to the poor man— 
to provide him with a friend in the 
hour of his distress, a counsellor in his 
difficulty, an instructor in every time 
of his doubt and his perplexity—a small 
portion of those revenues were retained 
which would otherwise have been 
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squandered by their hereditary owner 
ae upon the vices of a foreign 
and. And why should this property 
be taken from us? No one has as- 
serted any claim to its possession—it 
is ours—ours bythe unbroken prescrip- 
tion of upwards of 300 years—ours by 
the solemn declaration of our own 
ancient legislature, and of the patlia- 
ment of the united kingdom—by the 
national compact of the act of union 
unalienably ours. When you confis- 
cate these revenues, you rob us. Tell 
us not that you are taking away. the 
property of the church, as ] this was a 
matter in which we had no concern. 
We, the Protestant laity of Ireland, 
are the church, and it is our property 
you are taking away—property, it is 
true, with which, as individuals, we 
have no right to meddle, but which 
belongs to us as a body—and of which 
our clergy are the trustees—to pro- 
cure for us the ministrations of the 
Gospel of our God. 

And if we were, for a moment, to 
descend from these high and holy con- 
siderations, and contemplate in another 
point of view, the interest of laymen in 
church property, we shall find that they 
have even a temporal interest in these 
possessions which are appropriated to 
the maintenance of the clergy. The 
clergy, be it remembered, are no pe- 
culiar caste—they are supplied from 
time to time from among the laity— 
and long has the church, maintained 
as an independent profession, offered 
to the members of the laity not a re- 
ward but a provision for piety and 
talent. While our University extends, 
with liberal hand, the means of educa- 
tion to the very poorest who can show 
talent to entitle them to her favour— 
the humblest Protestant in the land is 
not below the possibility of seeing his 
child an ornament to that church— 
deriving from her revenues that com- 
petence which no one has a right to 
grudge him. Well may we say that 
church property is the poor man’s 
fund—a sacred deposit, in which the 
humblest Protestant might assert his 
vested rights—the poor man’s fund, 
not only as it is set apirt to pro- 
vide for him the ministration of that 
Gospel which was originally preached 
to the poor, and those consolations of 
religion which wealth may sometimes 
despise, but which poverty always 
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needs—but also the poor man’s fund 
as it offers to talent and piety of the 
humblest origin an honorable station 
and a respectable competence. Far 
be it from us to put forward any argu- 
ment that might seem to secularise the 
profession of the minister of God, or 
ever so remotely to countenance the 
notion that worldly views should influ- 
ence its adoption—but yet we are bold 
to say, that it has been, although not 
the chief’ good, yet a beautiful feature 
of our church establishment, that the 
child of poor and humble parents has 
often taken his place among her minis- 
ters, ay,and among her prelates. Many 
instances there are within our own 
knowledge, of useful and respectable 
ministers—men whose origin was hum- 
ble, but whose worth was great—re- 
spected and looked up to by the gentry 
in the very districts where their rela- 
tives, it may be, are still moving in 
a lowly sphere. In more ways than 
this, too, the church has been the link 
that connected together the poor and 
thegreat. No matter what differences of 
rank might exist in a parish, there was 
one man in it who was of none. The 


equal of the greatest, and yet the 


friend of the meanest of his flock—the 
clergyman, as he authoritatively rebuked 
the vice’ of the peer, and sympathised 
as a friend with all the distresses of the 
peasant, appeared without disturbing 
oy of the just gradations of rank, to 
infuse into all the necessary inequalities 
of society a portion of the spirit of 
another and a better world in which 
there shall be no respect of persons. 
But all this must be destroyed—we 
say all—for no one is mad enough to 
believe that their present victory will 
satisfy the enemies of the church. No! 
the church will be destroyed—the 
poor man’s fund will be confiscated— 
and both rich and poor will be left 
without any institution to remind them 
of the hopes or the terrors of another 
world—the one to indulge their haugh- 
tiness without the restraint, the other 
to endure their distresses without the 
consolations of religion. 

And if church Property be con- 
fiscated, what property is secure? It 
is always unsafe to send the minds of 
men back to the origin of possession ; 
it is dangerous to disturb even the 
prejudice of its inviolability,and accus- 
tom the minds of those who have not 
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to speculations that may lead them to 

uestion the right of those who have. 
Been what principle that permits the 
confiscation of church property to pur- 
poses of general utility, can the holder 
of vast hereditary estates be permitted 
to retain his? They may have been 
the gift of some ancient monarch ; but 
when you confiscate church —— 
you have made nought of a title as 
ancient as the monarchy itself—cer- 
tainly as ancient as the constitution of 
1688. Long prescription, uninter- 
rupted possession is no more of any 
avail. Why should the Duke of Bed- 
ford retain his property while that of 
the Irish church is taken away—Church 
property may be confiscated! Have 
the lands of Woburn or Covent Gar- 
den become exempt from the liability 
in passing into the hands of a usurper ? 
Has spoliation cured the defect of 
title? Why should the Duke of Bed- 
ford batten on his thousands per annum, 
while thousands of human beings are 
starving in Connaught ? In confiscat- 
ing the revenues of the church, you 
give up the principle of all possession 
—you disturb the inviolability of pro- 
perty—you send men back to grants 
that can be no longer valid, to titles 
that will not bear examination. You 
have destroyed the principle of pre- 
scription, you have abandoned the 
sanctions of national faith, and then 
you put men upon the inquiry into 
the principles of property : you take 
away from property the only solid 
ground upon which its claims can for a 
moment rest, and then you call our 
attention to the nakedness of its foun- 
dation. 

If the oldest prescription can confera 
title—if the charters of monarchs can 
either give or confirm the right of pos- 
session—if the usage of centuries can 
add to its strength—if uninterrupted 
possession can give the right to retain 
— if the solemnly pledged faith of the 
nation be a security, the property of 
the church can never be taken away. 
If all these concurrent principles be 
insufficient to preserve property from 
confiscation, the sooner we apply to 
national purposes all the estates in the 
empire the better. Let all who have 
property look well to the case we put. 
Has not the church prescription in 
her favour? has she not the grants and 
charters of kings? has she not the 
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usage of centuries in her favour? That 
sbe has the solemn and distinct pledge 
of the national faith we shall show 
presently, If all these things be of 
no avail, where is the property that 
will be held sacred? If all these titles 
be held as nothing when weighed 
against some vague and_ indefinite 
notion of the general good, or if they 
be beaten down at the bidding of 
popular discontent, it is time for the 
men of substance in the nation to see 
and make out some title to their pos- 
sessions more certain and secure than 
these. If they cannot, they must be 
content to hold their estates upon the 
perilous tenure of liability to confisca- 
tion whenever it is expedient to apply 
their proceeds to purposes of national 
utility, or whenever it shall please the 
multitude to declare that it is so 
expedient. 

We have said that the national faith 
is solemnly and distinctly pledged to 
the permanence of the church, The 
fifth article of Union provides, “ that 
the continuance and preservation of 
the united church, as the established 
church of England and Ireland, shall 
be an ESSENTIAL and FUNDAMENTAL 
part of the Union.” Here, then, is the 
solemn compact eutered into between 
the English nation and the Protestant 
parliament of Ireland. When the 
Protestants of Ireland surrendered 
their nationality, they stipulated that 
their church should be continued and 
preserved. Let us not be told that 
this stipulation is observed when the 
imperial parliament take upon them- 
selves to adopt a principle of propor- 
tion, and settle according to. their 
discretion where the church establish- 
ment shall be maintained. They have 
no discretion in the matter. The act 
of Union has placed it beyond their 
reach. King, Lords and Commons 
cannot touch the property of the Irish 
church without destroying an essential 
part of the Union, that is, virtually 
repealing the Union. We repeat it, 
this is a matter in which they have no 
discretion. They are bound by a 
solemn treaty that precludes > A 
from. intermeddling with the property 
of the Irish church ; if it does not, the 
words are a mockery. If they do not 
violate that treaty by taking away any 
portion of the revenues, they would 
not violate it by taking away all. They 
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have the legal right to confiscate chureh 
property; but when they do so they 
actually repeal the Union, as they abs 
rogate that which is an ESSENTIAL part 
of it. The act by which alone the 
imperial parliament has the right to 
govern Ireland, declares that when 
church property is interfered with, the 
Union is at an end. Where was the 
meaning of the stipulations contuined 
in the articles of Union, if these were 
not to be regarded as settled beyond 
the power of the imperial parliament 
to touch. The moment they confiscate 
church property, no Irishman owes the 
imperial parliament any further obe- 
dience—the compact of the Union is 
violated—and the Union is, to all 
intents and purposes, REPEALED. Force 
may still illegallyand unconstitutionally 
maintain it, but all justice will be on 
the side of repeal. We know the use 
that may yet be made of this declara- 
tion, but we believe it to be true, and 
we are ready to abide the consequences, 

When that which is an essential part 
of any thing is removed, the thing it- 
self is destroyed. This is the meaning 
of the word essential. The same aur 
thority that enacts the union between 
the two countries, enacts that the 
continuance and preservation of the 
Church establishment shall be an es- 
sential part of the Union. Surely, 
comment is superfluous. Left ministers 
beware how they place justice wpon the 
side of repeal—how they make the 
authority of the Imperial Parliament 
a usurpation. Do we reason with a 
cabinet whose members once argued 
that Roman Catholics should be eman- 
cipated in accordance with the treaty 
of Limerick ’ And shall the men who 
thus held that an ancient treaty of 
doubtful authority and of ambiguous 
import, made between the generals of 
two insignificant brigades, a treaty upon 
the faith of which the gates of a petty 
town were opened, was yet binding 
upon the legislature of Great Britain. 
Shall these men now utterly disregard 
a compact made scarce forty years ago, 
between the parliaments of two indepen- 
dent nations, and ratified with all the 
solemnities of legislative assent—a 
compact upon the faith of which was 
surrendered the nationality of Ireland? 
Perhaps their respect for treaties is in 
the inverse ratio of their: obligations.— 
There was an indefiniteness, an indis- 
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tinctness, about an old armistice, con- 
eluded long ago, that lent. it a charm 
in the eyes of the antiquarian ; agreat 
national compact made but yesterday 
has nothing of this kind to recommend 
it to the notice of refined and specu- 
lative intellect. It was something to 
dig out the treaty of Limerick from 
the rubbishand obscurity in which years 
had buried it, But the Act of ia 
the compact upon which it was based, 
ure subjects too recent and too plain 
to claim the attention of any but vul- 
gar souls. 

But these, alas, are not the days in 
which treaties, and compacts, or even 
oaths, will be permitted to keep back 
the multitude one moment from the 
gratification of their unruly will. All 
the solemn sanctions that have been 
hitherto held binding between man 
and man, are now held as nought. The 
spirit of the age is one that tramples 
upon all obligation, and disregards 
every contract. Were oaths respected 
we would have little cause to fear for 
the .safety of the Church. We are 
tired of denouncing those who have 
sworn to beher friends, and yet unblush- 
ingly exhibit themselves in the senate 
as her bitter foes. And yet their per- 
jury has found its apologists, and the 
madness of faction has forgotten, that 
in destroying the sanctity of oaths, 
they were undermining the very foun- 
dations of our. social system. How 
little need we fear in the House of 
Commons, if all its members kept their 
oaths ; or need we speak of the so- 
lemn vow which our King has taken 
“ to preserve all the an of the 
bishops and clergy of this realm, and 
of the churches committed to their 
care ;” a vow, of which political Jesuits 
have endeavoured to evade the force 
by pretending that they can divide 
their King into two persons, .and that 
the vows which he takes in one ca- 
pacity, are not binding on him in ano- 
ther ; as if the God to whom he swore 
—that God with whom there is no 
respect of persons, would regard kings, 
not in the simple and uncompounded 
character of individual human beings, 
but as broken into all the multiform and 
imaginary existences into which it may 
please the funcies, or suit the inte- 
. rests of statesmen to divide them, Is 
itin vain that we appeal to the justice 
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of ministers, and plead all the oaths, 
the vows, the compacts, by which. the 
maintenance of our church has been 
so often and so solemnly guaranteed 
to us? Shall we then adopt the 
last reasoning which men apply to 
those with whom every appeal to higher 
motives fails, and address ourselves to 
their fears? No proposition can be 
more plain than this, that when an es- 
sential condition of the Union is vio- 
lated, in justice and equity that Union 
is repealed. Do they know the moral 
force that right confers upon a cause? 
how it parnyeee the opposition of its 
enemies? Have they calculated how 
many fully impressed with the danger 
of repeal, would yet cease to resist it 
when it would be just? The Act of 
Union is the grant to the Imperial 
Parliament of the right to make laws 
for Ireland, but that grant has its li- 
mitations. The preservation of the 


Church, is the tenure by which that 
parliament holds its power ; let them 
confiscate ehurch property, and their 
tenure is, upon every principle of jus- 
tice, at an end. 

But apart from this—apart from all 
the moral power which will belong 


to the advocacy of repeal, when the ini- 
quitous violation of the treaty of Union 
shall have made it a righteous cause— 
let the British government be well as- 
sured that other elements will combine 
to add force to that cause. Let them 
beware how they detach the Protes- 
tant people of Ireland from British 
connexion. The Protestants have en- 
dured much, but what security is there 
that they will endure for ever ?—and 
when the Irish Protestants join in the 
demand for repeal, repeal must follow. 
Let not ministers deceive themselves 
by the vain delusion that this question 
is set at rest—that the spirit of repeal 
is dead: “it is not:dead, but sleepeth ;” 
and terrible to British greatness will be 
the hour of its awakening, if the black- 
est treachery and the basest ingrati- 
tude have, meantime, Jost for ever to 
the cause of Britain the power that was 
wont to hold its movements in check. 
Once more we will quote the de- 
claration of Lord Plunkett ; we quote 
it in no spirit of reproach : it is not to 
mock with the bitterest of. all satire 
his present. apostacy. No! we quote 
it as the deliberate opinion of one who, 
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fallen and degraded as he is now, was 
once a statesman. Thus spoke Mr. 
Plunkett in 1824 :— 


“« Sir, with respect to the Protestant 
establishment in Ireland, I think it neces- 
sary not only that there should be an 
established church, but that the establish- 
ment should be richly endowed. Sir, I 
wish that the establishment should be 
richly endowed, to enable the clergy to 
take their place among the nobles of the 
land. But, speaking in a political point 
of view, I have no hesitation in saying, 
that the existing Protestant establishment 
in Ireland is the grand bond of union 
between the two countries. If ever the 
unfortunate moment shall arrive at which 
the legislature shall rashly lay hands upon 
the property of the church, that moment 
will seal the doom of the Union, and termi- 
nate for ever the connexion between the 
two countries.” 


It certainly is not foreign to the 
subject upon which we write, to inquire 
what is the nature of the system, mis- 
called religious, to which ministers 
have determined to sacrifice the pure 
and tolerant church of [reland. It is 
of the utmost importance to inquire 
what is the nature of that spiritual 
instruction, to the uncounteracted influ- 
ence of which it is purposed to con- 
sign whole districts of the island.. The 
commission which was issued under 
the great seal, directed the commis- 
sioners to report “ such circumstances 
connected with the moral and political 
relation of the church establishment, 


and of the religious institutions of 


other sects, as might bring clearly into 
view their bearing upon the general 
condition of the people of Ireland.” 
This certainly is information which 
the legislature should possess before 
they presume to decide the fate of our 
church establishment ; but it was the 
folly of the commission to expect that 
this information could be procured by 
a few briefless and inexperienced bar- 
risters roving in their vagabond knight- 
errantry of spoliation. The effects of 
Popery on the condition of the people 
of Ireland, involve considerations 
on which the patriot dreads to reflect, 
and which the statesman trembles to 
approach. They may be read in the 
murders, and the outrages, und the 
barbarities which disgrace those dis- 
tricts where Popery prevails ; they 
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may be read in the blood-stained 
characters that write upon our island 
the fearful name, “the land of mur- 
der ;” they may be traced in the per- 
juries, the awful disregard of oaths 
which characterises the whole popish 
population of Ireland, from the mem- 
ber of parliament who numbers himself 
among the thirty-five, to the peasant 
who swears himself the occupier of a 
freehold that he does not possess. Let 
him who wishes to see the effects of 
Popery, compare any county in Pro- 
testant Ulster, the land of peace and 
order, with Popish Tipperary, where, 
in the short space of two years and 
five months, five hundred and fifty-six 
murders had been committed. Let 
him look to the late election for 
Carlow ; let him look to the present 
state of that once happy but now dis- 
tracted county. There the despotism 
of infuriate priests has trampled on all 
the influence of property—has crushed 
all those relations of social life that 
interfered with its exercise—and ground 
down with the merciless cruelty of 
bigot tyranny all Protestant and all 
Roman Catholic independence. Two 
gentlemen of the highest moral worth, 
men upon whose characters all eulogy 
is superfluous, attempted to represent 
the county with which all their inte- 
rests were identified. But the priests 
would have it otherwise ; they put in 
nomination a stranger, a man whose , 
religious creed appears to be strangely 
unsettled between Popery and Judaism : 
they exerted all the influence of priestly 
intolerance—they hallooed on the pas- 
sions of a furious mob, and they tri- 
umphed—the fiendish triumph of rutfian 
agitation—the triumph of having dis- 
turbed the tranquillity of a county—the 
triumph of having prostrated all poli- 
tical independence—of having set at 
variance ull the classes of society— 
of having disorganized the whole social 
system—of having instigated to murder, 
by advice given from the altar of their 
God. 

We see no reason now to conceal 
or palliate our opinions. Popery is 
the curse of Ireland. The conspira- 
cies of the peasantry are adopted at 
the instigation of the priests. Is there 
any one mad enough to believe that, 
with the boundless influence the priests 
possess—with the knowledge they de- 
rive from the confessional—the combi- 
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nations among the peasantry—sworn to 
extirpate Protestants “from the cradle 
to the crutch”—could proceed without 
their knowledge. This appalling fact, 
even the liberal judge Fletcher, was 
furced to confess, in his memorable ad- 
dress when he- passed sentence upon 
the miscreants concerned in the burn- 
ing of Wildgoose-lodge. It is vain 
to deny that the popish conspiracies, 
which for years have made Protestant 
life and property insecure, are but the 
engine by which Popery wields the 
physical strength of a superstitious po- 
pulation to carry into practical effect 
her unrecanted, her unforgotten dog- 
mas of intolerance ; and the ecclesias- 
tical persecution, which was once ad- 
ministered by the holy office, now 
findsits more irregular, but not less effec- 
tive agents in the members of the 
lawless confederacy, and of the mid- 
night gang. 

If the commissioners have failed 
to illustrate the bearing of Popery 
upon the general condition of the 
people of Ireland, the accidental dis- 
covery of the standard text-book of 
the Romish priesthood, has done 
something to supply their defects. We 
shall endeavouras concisely and clearly 
as possible, to lay before our readers 
the case which has been made out, un- 
answered, and unanswerable, against 
the Romish priests of Ireland, with 
regard to their adoption of Dens’ 
Theology as their standard book of 
divinity. Perhaps the more brief and 
plain is our exposition, the more easily 
it will be remembered and understood. 
Of the opinions promulgated by Dens, 
we shall speak presently ; but first let 
us state the evidence by which his 
book is fastened upon the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of lreland. 

Mr. Coyne, the Roman Catholic 
bookseller to the College of Maynooth, 
publishes each year, in Latin, a priest’s 
directory, or almanac, arranged by a 
priest appointed for that purpose by 
Dr. Murray, for the use of the Romish 
clergy. To this calendar, for the year 
1835, this respectable bookseller ap- 
pended a catalogue of works, among 
which he announced.a new edition of 
Dens’ Theology: stating that “at a 
meeting of the Roman Catholic Pre- 
lates of Ireland, assembled in Dublin 
on the 14th day of September, 1808, 
they unanimously agreed, that Dens’ 
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Comptete Bopy oF THroLocy was 
the best book on the subject that could 
be republished ; as containing the most 
secure guidance for such Ecclesiastics 
as may, by reason of the peculiar circum- 
stances of this country, be deprived of the 
opportunity of referring to public libra- 
ries, or consulting those who may be placed 
in authority over them ;—in consequence, 
an edition of the work was ordered to 
be printed by the PRESENT PUBLISHER, 
to the number of 3000 copies. The 
work is now very rare, and scarcely to 
be met with. And inasmuch as his 
Grace, Dr. Murray, Dr. Doyle, Dr. 
Keating, and Dr. Kinsella, have made 
it the Conference book for the Clergy 
of the Province of Leinster, the Pub- 
lisher, as well to obviate the difficulty 
experienced by them in procuring the 
work, as also to advance the cause of 
Religion and Morality in the other 
parts of the Irish Church, is induced 
to reprint a limited number of copies.” 
And in the Priest’s Directory for the 
last five years, the questions for the 
conferences of the priests are all avow- 
edly taken from Dens. In the year 
1831, the questions are expressly 
headed “Dominum Dens auctorem 
sequentes * * discutiemus.” This is 
the evidence tending to fasten this 
book upon the priesthood. The excul- 
patory evidence that has as yet been 
offered, is all contained in two letters, 
one from Dr. Murray, the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop, the other from 
Mr. Woods, the priest who arranged the 
directory. Neither of these letters in 
the slightest degree contradicts the evi- 
dence of Mr. Coyne’s statement. Dr. 
Murray states that “the publication of 
the work was undertaken by a respecta- 
ble bookseller at his own risk ;” and this 
in answer to the question, did or did 
not this inpapale publisher falsify 
a resolution of all the Roman Catho- 
lie prelates of Ireland—for this and 
this alone is the question. And, in the 
next place, he states that he “did not 
make it the text book for their theolo- 
gical conferences ; for” adds the Doctor 
with a true Jesuitical. naivete, “on 
such occasions we have no such book, 
if by this expression we are to under- 
stand the work of any writer whose 
opinions (when not already defined by 
the church as articles of faith, ) the clergy 
are required, or in any manner what- 
ever expected to maintain. In fact, 
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our clergy are too well instructed to 
have the least notion of submitting to 
such a restriction.” 

Unfortunately all the exterminat- 
ing dogmas of Dens fall within the 
exception so ingeniously insinuated 
in the parenthesis. The duty of 
extirpating heretics with all the 
other intolerant bigotries of which 
Dens is but the retailer are already 
defined by the church as articles of 
faith, .And Mr. Coyne’s statement 
remains uncontradicted, that all the 
Roman Catholic prelates of Ireland 
recommended Dens’ Theology as con- 
taining the fullest exposition of the 
principles of their church. 

Mr. Woods is a little less Jesuitical 
and a little more daring in his denials. 
He plumply and stoutly denies the 
resolution which Mr. Coyne has 
printed. Now here we just as plumply 
tell Mr. Woods that we do not 
believe him—and for these reasons— 
Mr. Coyne’s statement of this resolu- 
tion was for some time printed, but 
remained up to the llth of July, un- 
contradicted. If Dr. Murray felt the 
abhorrence of these doctrines which he 
now professes—why did he permit them 
to circulate with the sanction of his 
name? If Mr. Coyne had dared, for the 
venal purposes of traffic, thus to forge a 
resolution of the hierarchy of his church 
—there is no reason why Dr. Murray 
should call him a respectable mun, 
but there would be every reason why 
the worst und most indignant censures 
of the church, whose discipline he had 
outraged, should be visited upon him; 
and while Mr. Coyne remains unvisited 
by the ban of excommunication, which, if 
Mr. Woods’ statement be true, he richly 
merited, nay more, while he is called 
a respectable individual both by Dr. 
Murray and Mr. Woods—there is not 
a man of common intelligence in the 
kingdom, who will believe Mr. Woods’ 
statement to be true. 

Either Mr. Coyne is one of the 
most infamous and sacrilegious forgers 
that ever disgraced the epithet “ré- 
spectable man,” or the statement of 
Mr. Woods is untrue. 

The part of Mr. Woods’ lettet relat- 
ing to the adoption of Dens, as the 
text book for the conferences is still 
more Whimsically absurd—Dr. Mur- 
ray’s denial was guarded by a cautious 
parenthesis which made to those who 
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were acquainted with the matter his 
denial of no avail—but Mr. Woods 
boldly assumes that the Doctor has given 
his unqualified denial—and he puts the 
archbishop’s authority very humou- 
rously against that of a very indefinite 
personage whom he ealls “the printer,” 
Is this printer Mr. Coyne, “the worthy 
and respectable bookseller?” Is the 
priest’s directory, too, a forgery? In 
that directory we find the questions all 
taken from Dens—but it is. merely to 
follow his order. Mr. Woods, poor 
dear innocent man —merely wrote 
down the questions without ever dream- 
ing that he was sanctioning any obso- 
lete opinions. It is strange that the 
very framing of the questions manifest 
on the part of the framer an intimate 
acquaintance with the work — nay, 
each question arises out of the answer 
to the preceding—while all are ar- 
ranged so as nceessarily to draw forth 
the very worst doctrines of the church 
of Rome. Was it by mere accident 
that Mr. Woods—sworn himself to re- 
ceive the Councils of Lateran, of Con- 
stance, and of Trent—preparing sub- 
jects of discussion, for the meetings of 
men similarly sworn—propounded ques- 
tions involving the lawfulness of tolerat- 
ing the worship of heretics—the proper 
punishment of heretics—the duties of 
Catholic jurors under a heretic govern- 
ment—with many other points of 
similar import—which it is needless 
to enumerate. If Mr. Woods has 
thus started these questions by acci- 
dent, without knowing the conse- 
quences to which they lead—if he thus 
became the blundering circulator of 
moral poisons—he has exhibited a de- 
gree of stupidity as gross and at the 
same time as mischievous as the drug- 
gist who labelled amd sold as medicine 
the most deleterious poisons. 

If further proof is wanting is it not 
to be found, in the simple fact, that an 
edition of 3,000 copies of this expen- 
sive work has been sold among the 
priests of Ireland? Here, however, is 
the direct and unequivocal evidence of 
the Reverend Mr. Croly—a Roman 
Catholic priest, but an honest man 
upon this very subject. In a postscript 
to a new volume which has issued 
from the pen of this extraordinary 
man, we find the following :— 

* Postscript.— OMNIBUS QuoRUM 
IntEREST.—‘ The Theology of Peter 
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Dens,” which is now hefore the 
world, is a standard work of Irish Ca- 
tholie orthodoxy and. of: Roman Ca- 
thelic orthodoxy universally, It was 
published in Ireland and on the Con- 
tinent, in the customary way, permissu 
superiorum—with the full sanetion and 
approbation of episcopal. authority. 
No exception was ever taken to it, in 
whole or in part. It was printed in 
Ireland expressly for the use of the 
Irish Catholie priests—to be their 
guide in a and speculation. 
In the library of Dr. Murphy’s semi- 
nary in Cork, there were fifty or sixty 
copies of it for the use of the seminary 
aud the diocesan clergy. It should 
be remarked here, that Dens is not 
singular in his doctrine respecting 
‘heretics’ Every Roman Catholic 


theologian who has written on the 
same subject coincides with Dens. 
This matter shall be handled in my 
next publication. 


“ D.0.C.” 

This subject of Dens’ Theology has 
been so fully brought before the public 
by the bold and intrepid exertions of 
Mr. Me Ghee, to whose energy and 
resolution in this matter, the Protest- 
ants of the empire are very ,very deeply 
indebted, that it is perhaps unneces- 
sary for us to do more than allude to 
it. Reviving all the worst and most 
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odious doctrines of the persecuting 
church of Rome—doctrines settled by 
infallible councils as articles of faith— 
and now proved to be made the subject 
of the conferences of the Romish 
priesthood—it is a well stored des 
pository of everything’ that: is atro- 
cious in intolerance. Mr. O’Sullivan) 
with his peculiar power, has exhibited 
the results of these doctrines in the 
practice of the people, and has traced 
the disorders that have desolated  Ire- 
land during the late. years,’ to their 
corresponding dogmas, discussed in the 
conferences of the priests, We must 
venture, as best we can, to lay before 
our readers another, and if possible a 
still more appalling feature of this 
book—a book of which 3,000: copies 
have been in circulation among’ the 
priests of Ireland: They talk of its 
containing some obsolete doctrines: 
The greater part of it is a mass of the 
most revolting bigotry diversified only 
by the most. disgusting obscenity. Of 
this latter, no words that we can em- 
ploy can possibly convey any adequate 
Idew. All the impure speculations; of 
all the impure casuists that ever in- 
vented new varieties of crime—appear 
to be stored up in these pages—cors 
rected and improved by the profligate 
experience of the most unnatural de- 
bauchees.* It seems like the sink of 


* The Tractatus de Matrimonio contains obscenities of which, even under the veil 


of a learned language, we dare not pollute our pages by giving the most remote hint. 
And yet we must calculate very largely upon the impure imagination of our readers, 
if we supposed, that, even from all that we have said, they could form any idea of 
these abominations—the following are a few of the headings of the chapters :— 
De Peccatis carnalibus conjugum inter se. 
I, Circumstantie precipue observande circa actum conjugalem. 
Finis. IV. Precautio damni. V. Solutio debiti. 
Locus. VIII. Tempus. IX. Tactus obsceni. 
poris. 


Il. Modus. IIL 
VI. Completio actus. WII. 
X. Quid de tactibus proprii cor- 


* De actu conjugali exercito propter voluptatem 
Copula ob solam voluptatem est illicita. 

De causis ex quibus licet negare debitum conjugale. 
De petitione debiti conjugalis peceaminosa. 

Andeach and all of these delicate subjects are discussed with the most minute accu- 
racy of detail, But it is hardly conceivable how the most brutal and practised profligate 
could have supplied the disgusting—the monstrous particulars that fill up the outline, 
And these discussions, be it remembered, are intended as a guide to the examina- 
tion of the confessor, the instructions to whom are all wound up in the following 
brief but pithy precept : 

Confessarius potest etiam conjugatos interrogare sub his terminis. «“ Confidis 
quod utaris matrimonio honesto modo non plus faciendo quam necessarium est ad 
generandam prolem—non habes specialia dubia que te angunt.” Si autem peni- 
tens det occasionem ulterius interrogandi inquirat confessarius an sibi vel comparti 
causaverit periculum po!lutionis vel perditionis seminis, 
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all degraded and perverted human pas- 
sion—where have been left to putrefy 
all the impure imaginings, all the 
monstrous modifications of libertinism 
that have been deposited in the reser- 
voir of the confessional. And this 
book is the study of men whom the 
barbarous institution of celibacy ren- 
ders very fit subjects for its contamina- 
tion. But we must drop the veil—we 
tremble while we think of the effects 
upon human nature thus circumstanced 
and thus trained. 

We'say the effects upon human 
nature—for even in the breast of the 
priest human nature is human nature 
still. We do not think that priests 
are worse than other men—we but 
calculate what any men would be in 
their situation. But even were the 
confessors living miracles of moral 
purity, is theirmo danger to the peni- 
tent in thus being made conversant 
with subjects of which an apostle has 
wisely said, “that it is a shame so 
much as to speak?” Let any Protestant 
who values female purity—who loves 
the chastity of thought that is the 
chief charm of a virtuous woman—turn 
his attention to the picture of confes- 
sional instruction we have printed 
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below—let him imagine, in the secrecy 
of the confession, in the unguarded 
moment of religious excitement, the 
questions which, after much hesitation, 
we have ventured to print in a learned 
language, put plainly to his wife—nay, 
let him imagine questions that, even in 
the modest obscurity of a dead lan- 
guage, we dare not print—let him pic- 
ture to himself these questions, put by 
a man whose daily study may be over 
the abominations of Dens, communi- 
cating his vicious knowledge under 
the sanction of religion ; and when he 
may thus arrive at some appreciation 
of the consequent demoralization of 
the female mind, he will bless God, 
that in abolishing the iniquitous system 
of confession (for God knows we would 
as strongly raise our warning voice 
against Protestant as against Roman 
Catholic confessors,) he will, we say, 
bless God that the wives and daughters 
of Protestants have escaped the con- 
taminating pollution of such demoraliz- 
ing tribunals, 

And yet this theology—the theology of 
Dens—is the system of spiritual instruc- 
tion to whose uncounteracted influence 
unhappy Ireland is about to be given 
over | 


ne 


P.S.—Since the concluding observations of this article were in type, we have 
received the Standard of July 20th, in which there is printed the following, pur- 
porting to be a dedication prefixed to the latest edition of Dens’ Theology :— 


Reverend‘ssimo, in Deo, Patri, ac Domino, 
D. Danieli Murray, 
Archiepiscopo Dubliniensi, 
Hibernizque Primati, 

Presuli, 

&e. &c. &e. 

&c. &e. 

Hance secundam editionem 
Theologie P, Dens, 

Esvus CUM APPROBATIONE susceptam, 
Grati in pignus animi, &c. 

&e. &e, 

Dat dicat atque dedicat 
Humillimus et obedientissimus servus, 
Calendis, Maii, 1832. Ricarpus Coyne. 


We confess that we were at first a little surprised, perhaps a little mortified, 
at finding that we had ourselves overlooked evidence so decisive. On referring, 
however, to the copy of Dens in our possession, we discovered the solution of 


the difficulty—THE PAGE CONTAINING THIS DEDICATION HAD BEEN TORN OUT, 


and the same mutilation has been effected in all the copies that have been recently 
sold. On referring to another copy procured before the volumes had becomé 
the subject of discussion, we found the dedication as it is printed above. 
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A TALE OF TEN YEARS AGO, 


One of the finest and most flourishing 
parts of Ireland is the neighbourhood 
of New Ross, in the province of Lein- 
ster. The town is situated upon the 
bank of the Barrow, which is here a 
noble river, capable of floating the 
largest vessels up to the quay wall ; and 
the surrounding country being rich in 
agricultural produce, immense stores 
have been built along the river for the 
reception of corn, which is thence 
shipped to England, for the benefit of 
absentee landlords. For many a day, 
the principal persons engaged in this 
trade have belonged to the people 
called Quakers, a peculiar people, 
which (politics apart) have been in 
that, as in many other parts of the 
kingdom, of great advantage to Ireland, 
exhibiting in their patient industry, 
their calm attention to business, their 
uniform integrity, and their abundant, 
yet pees hospitality, an example 
which, if generally followed, would 
make Ireland one of the happiest 
kingdoms in the world. Amongst the 
most deserving of this deserving com- 
munity, was old Samuel Ewing, who, 
having spent the vigor of his life in 
the pursuits of business, in which he 
had amassed a moderate fortune, was 
now retired to spend his old days in a 
rural dwelling within a few miles of 
the town; and with his garden, his 
books, of which, though no great 
reader, he had a few, and an active 
concern in every work of benevolence 
that was attempted in his neighbour- 
hood, the evening of his life was 
passing away in tranquil and virtuous 
enjoyment. 

Little as he had mingled in the 
strife and turmoil of life, old Samuel 
had not been without many of its bit- 
terest sorrows. Happily married, he 
had brought up a goodly family of sons 
and daughters, but fell consumption 
«.was in their mother’s blood; she died 
ere yet the stamp of age was upon 
her matron brow, and her children fol- 
lowed her in fast and fearful succes- 
sion, until but two sons were left of all 
the group, and of these, one was 
settled in Dublin, and the other in 
New York. Yet was not Samuel 
left quite alone in his retirement: his 
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brother, who had in early life deserted 
the society of the Quakers, and gone 
into the army, married upon the Con- 
tinent, and was soon after killed: in 
battle—he left a daughter, who was 
brought up in England; her mother 
choosing to reside in that country 
upon the pension allowed her as the 
widow of an English officer, and to 
devote herself almost exclusively to 
the education of her “ belle Marie,” in 
whom all her affections centred. But 
ere poor Mary had attained her seven- 
teenth year, she lost her fond parent 
and faithful protector: Madame Ewing 
was carried off by a rapid and wasting 
illness, but she was sufficiently aware 
of her approaching end, to ask the 
protection of her Irishwfmiends for her 
darling child, who was 8 soon to be 
left desolate in a world of which even 
the ordinary coldness and selfishness 
are not the worst things to be dreaded, 
when unprotected beauty and inno- 
cence are left at its mercy. The 
answer she received from Ireland was 
all she could have wished, and some- 
thing like a ray of comfort gilded 
the dying bed of the widowed lady as 
she blessed her weeping daughter, and 
thanked God for the hope that had 
arisen even in the last scene of suffer- 
ing and sorrow. 

Upon her mother’s death, the young 
lady was brought to Ireland, and after 
living nearly a year in the neighbour- 
hood of Kilkenny, with a sister of old 
Samuel Ewing, she was, upon the 
death of the last of his children who 
resided at home, entreated to live with 
the old man, and be “unto him as a 
daughter” in the place of the one whom 
he had recently lost. 

Never was a being more fitted ts 
adorn and bless a house of innocence 
and peace, and to make happy one 
who could be made happy, by the 
most devoted exercise of gentle affec- 
tion, than was Mary Ewing. Grief, 
for her mother’s death, had stamped a 
character of serious and meditative 
beauty upon her otherwise brilliant 
features. This seemed to have settled 
into a permanent characteristic of her 
countenance ; and yet at times, when 
the recital of some good or glorious 
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deed lighted up her heart’s enthu- 
siasm, the rosy glow upon her cheek, 
and the beaming splendor of her dark 
blue eyes, gave an expression which 
steaaied made for joy alone. Her 
form was light and graceful as a 
painter might imagine in his dreams, 
with that expression of elegance, which 
nothing but beauty of proportion and 
of form can give, and Mary was as 
elegant in her mind as her person in- 
dicated. 

Carefully, if not perfectly instructed 
inall feminine accomplishments, through 
her mother’s care—cheerful though se- 
rious—gentle and affectionate by na- 
tural disposition—and refined by the 
studies to which her mind had been 
directed, it might be supposed that 
Mary was cast in rather too fine a 
mould for the situation she was to fill 
in life as the adopted daughter of a 
retired Quaker merchant; but she had 
a fund of gentle, yet firm good sense— 
a discrimination of what was appro- 
ptiate to the occasion, and an active 
disposition towards what seemed most 
calculated to make those around her 
happy, that formed the solid founda- 
tion of a character which obtained 
esteem, while the graces that belonged 
to it excited admiration, Besides, 
old Samuel Ewing, although no more 
that a Quaker merchant, was naturally, 
or by special grace of mental dispo- 
sition, a gentleman. His mind recoiled 
from all coarseness ; he was mild and 
courteous to every one, and had not 
only that civility of manner, which in 
the world is generally thought suffi- 
cient, but was unceasingly active in 
doing delicately obliging things. The 
desires of his inmates and his guests 
were prevented by his unobtrusive at- 
tention to their comforts, and the 
knowledge of what was most agreeable 
to those around him, was always the 
immediate forerunner of a quict exer- 
tion to realize their wishes. 

The strictness of his sect forbade 
him to take delight in many really 
delightful things which Quakers sup- 
pose to savour of vanity or improper 
ceremony ; but he loved flowers, and 
had an eye to see when they were 
elegantly disposed, and he collected 
natural curiosities and scientific speci- 
mens, anid to all these matters Mary 
attended with that solicitude of love, 
which gives to diligence an unspeak- 
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able charm, for she really loved her 
old uncle, and proved her love both by 
doing and forbearing. Her music and 
her ornamental drawing were not 
things that he could openly counte- 
nance, and in his presence she took 
care to suppress them; but the old 
man would make occasion to go out 
of the way, when no occupation re- 
quired him to do so, that she might, 
by herself, practise these elegant 
amusements, and she who saw this 
delicate attention, repaid it by addi- 
tional efforts to do every thing that 
was pleasing to him. 

But the greatest sacrifice he made, 
was to her religion. She was a 
Roman Catholic, as her mother had 
been ; but however he regretted this, 
he made no objection, as it was his 
creed, that people should, in religion, 
follow their own heart with invocation 
of the Spirit. Thus, notwithstanding 
this great difference of opinion, they 
lived together happily, the maiden in 
the rich blossoming time of female 
beauty ; and the old man in the sere 
and yellow leaf of contented age. 


It was one evening in October, 
shortly after the sun had set, and the 
lulled wind gave some respite to the 
falling leaves, that a horseman who 
seemed, by the appearance of his 
clothes and his steed, to have travelled 
far and swiftly that day, rode up to 
the plain yet elegant dwelling of 
Samuel Ewing, attended by a man in 
ordinary peasant’s dress, who rode 
behind in quality of servant, and whose 
horse seemed with difficulty to get one 
leg before the other. 


The young gentleman, for such he 
appeared to be, though travel-soiled, 
seemed to hesitate when he reachéd 
the gate, as if still in doubt whether 
he should pull the bell or ride on, and 
then turned round ‘with an inquiring 
look to the servant. “ Pull away, 
Masther,” said the man, understanding 
his glance, “divel a use in thinkin’ 
about it, at all at all. Sarra fut more 
this ould baste ‘ll go at any’ rate; and 
you can’t do ether nor pull away 
bouldly, and go in.” 

“ But,” replied the gentleman, “if 
Miss Ewing be here, she will recog- 
nise me immediately, and I have got a 
false name put in my letter of intro- 
duction, for these Quakers are so scru- 
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pulous, and he may have heard of this 
peecky business.” 

“ Whew! Masther,” said the servant, 
with a knowing grin, “axin’ your 
pardon for takin’ the freedom to spake 
sir, shure it is’nt you that id be afeard 
to see Miss Ewing. God bless her 
purty face, the darlin’ its well I remim- 
ber it—the women’s cute sir, ay, be 
me sowl, cuter nor we, a great deal, an’ 
if you let on to her any way at all, 
she'll soon see what she’s to do.” 

“The question is, what she may 
think proper to do in such a case,” 
said the gentleman, in a tone rather of 
soliloquy than reply, “ for'that she wi// 
do—but no matter—if I do not see her 
now, I may never see her again, and, 
by heaven, that thought is worse than 
anything else that can happen—I shall 
run all risks.” 

Having so decided, he rung the bell, 
which was soon answered, and in a few 
minutes he was introduced to the room 
where old Samuel sat reading, while 
his niece sat at her needle-work in the 
window beyond him, “I have come 
to you, sir, about some business which 
this latter will explain,” said the stran- 
ger, scarcely looking at the old man to 
whom he spoke, but fixing his view 
with deep earnestness upon the young 
lady. -She started, and raised her 
head at the sound of his voice, then 
colored deeply and seemed about to 
arise and speak, when the stranger 
raising his hand to his face, intimated, 
as plainly as he could by gesture, his 
desire that he should not be recognized. 
His signs were understood by. the 
young lady, who did not speak, but 
resumed her position in evident asto- 
nishment and embarrassment, while old 
Samuel, intent upon his letter, was 
wholly unconscious of the wordless 
intelligence which passed between 
the stranger and his niece. “Thy 
name is Henry Thompson,” said he, 
as he concluded the letter, and looked 
towards the young man. The stranger 
bowed, and fixed his eyes on the 
ground as one bitterly ashamed, while 
Miss Ewing’s astonishment evidently 
increased. “Thou art welcome to 
my house,” continued the old man; 
“tomorrow I ‘shall inquire for thee, 
respecting a ship. My friend who has 
given thee this letter, says thou art 
upon a business of haste.” 

“So much ‘so,” replied the young 
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man, “that if it were possible I should 
be glad to know this evening whether 
any vessel is ready.” 

“ This evening! it would be quite 
useless, young friend ; thou wilt lodge 
with me tonight, and tomorrow I shall 
go with thee into Ross, and Jearn what 
vessel will first sail. Come, take off 
thy riding coat. Mary, thou wilt order 
some refreshment for the young man.” 

Mary, glad of the excuse to escape 
from a scene which both surprised and 
annoyed her, rose and left the room, 
while the embarrassment of the stran- 
ger, who remained, left him unable 
distinctly to reply to what had been 
addressed to him. As the young lady 
crossed the hall, the servant of the 
stranger, who stood at the door, caught 
a glimpse of her, and throwing down 
on the ground the reins of the horses 
which he held, ran towards her with 
his hat in his hand: “Oh, thin, miss, 
jewel, but it’s a joy to my heart tosee 
_ sweet face agin—did you see 

imself, that’s the young masther, 
miss, that’s here, sure, and jist gone up 
stairs to see you, miss.” 

“See me!” said the young lady. 
“ Something is the matter,” she con- 
tinued in an agitated tone, “ = does 
your master come here, Patrick, and 
what is the reason that he pretends to 
my uncle that he is some other per- 
son ?” 

“ Raisin enough, miss,” replied the 
man. “I suppose he had’nt time to 
tell you of it yit, an’ myself does’nt 
rightly know the ins an’ outs of it, 
but sures its throuble we're in—some- 
thing about the law, bad look to it— 
an’ my young masther thinks of goin’ 
out of the country.” 

“Out of the country!” exclaimed 
the young lady, with astonishment. 

“Ay, in troth, miss, an’ divil a 
sorrier boy—barrin its himself, miss— 
there'll be in the whole country, or 
upon the salt say, than Pat Me Cabe, 
for that same. An’ sure it’s myself 
that doesn’t know, this blessed hour, 
whether I’m to go with him or no. I 
hadn’t the heart to ax him, but may be 
you would, miss.” 

“ T—how can I ask him? he seems 
not to wish that I should even appear 
to know him—but what is the matter ?” 
she again yepeated with increasing 
anxiety. 

‘* It is a long story, miss, an’ I'd 
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only put you wrong if I was to strive 
to tell it ; for, to be sure, he'll tell it 
to-you himself, by hook or by crook : 
what else should he come here for ? 
An’ be the same token, miss, I make 
bould to be of opinion that it wasn’t 
only to look after a ship that we came 
to Ross—there’s ships many a place, 
miss, but where the heart is, you know, 
miss” 

“ Indeed I do not know what it is 
you mean, Patrick,nor what your master 
can mean by coming here in this way ;” 
and so saying, in a tone that indicated 
some sense of being offended, as well 
as grieved and perplexed, the young 
lady turned away to execute her uncle’s 
commands, 


“ There now, may be I haven't put 
my fut in it,” said Patrick, soliloquiz- 
ing ; “ why the divil couldn’t I hould 
my tongue, and leave my master to 
tell his own story, whatever it is, for 
it’s little enough of it I know, though 
it’s no use lettin an to be such an omad- 
thaun, as to be runnin away from one 
doesn’t know what. But how cute 
she is, never purtending to guess why 
he should come here, when all the 
country side knows how the young 
master was smit, and gev up all his 
ould wild tricks for her sake. It’s a 
pity her relations isn’t all the real qua- 
ity, but only making their money in 
trade—it’s out o’ the mother’s blood, 
they say, she has that illegant look, 
but purty and simple, too, as a child. 
An’ where’s the great harm of trade 
either ? After all, this is a mighty 
dacent comfortable looking place, an’ 
it all come by thrade. I hope, though,” 
he continued, taking up again the reins 
of the horses—“ [ hope they «don’t 
mane to lave me an’ the horses out 
here all night ; we want bit an’ sup as 
well as our betthers.” 

Here his soliloquy was interrupted 
by his master, who, coming out into 
the hall, directed him to go round to 
the stables, and put up the horses, and 
then to betake himself to the kitchen, 
where Mr. Ewing had ordered him to 
be taken care of. 

“ Thim is the most sinsible words 
you spoke to-day, sir,” said Patrick ; 
“ no offinse to whatever you said be- 
fore. You'll stay here to-night, sir ?” 

“ Yes, [ have determined upon 
that.” 
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“ More power to you, gir ; you never 
came to a wiser detarmination in your 
life, and the horses id say the same, 
only they can’t spake, poor bastes.” 

“ Talmost wish that you were in the 
same condition upon the present occa- 
sion,” said the young gentleman, “but 
since you can speak, Patrick, do be 
very cautious what you say. You are 
to know nothing of me, but that my 
name is Thompson, that I have come 
from Dublin, and that you rode with 
me to show me the way from Kilkenny 
to Ross.” 

“ You wouldn’t suspect me, sir, of 
tellin anything ?” 

“ No, not suspect ; I rely on your 
fidelity—on your affection for me ; but 
at present discretion is everything, and 
what I fear is, that without intending 
it, you may say more than you ought 
to say. I am sure you would be as 
sorry for it yourself as I should be, if 
by any thing that was heard from you 
I should be prevented from accomplish- 
ing my escape.” 

“ Wouldn’t I die sooner ?” rejoined 
Patrick with earnestness ; “ but sure 
I know it’s far easier for an Irish- 
man to fight than to hould his tongue, 
but even that same I’ll do, wit the help 
o’ God, barrin it’s the priest himself 
that bids me spake.” 

“ And would you betray me to a 
priest ?” said the young man hurriedly, 
and with an air of anxiety and indigna- 
tion. 

“ There’s no detrayin’ sir, in what 
one says to one’s clargy,” replied the 
servant, gravely. 

“ Well, Patrick,” said his master, 
with asigh, we cannot discuss this now, 
but be discreet, and be ready very 
early in the morning, if I have occasion 
for you.” 

“ Never fear me, sir,” replied 
Patrick, “ I wont pay their bed the 
compliment of stayin in it after day- 
light, any how.” 

The young gentleman now returned 
into the parlour to old Mr. Ewing, 
upon whom his conversation after Miss 
Ewing left the room had made a ver 
favourable impression, though it afford- 
ed very little information as to the 
cause of his eagerness to take ship 
without delay from New Ross. “ You 
were so good, sir,” said the stranger, 
“as to send to order refreshment for 
me, will you permit me to postpone it 
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until your usual hour of supper ? and 
in the mean time, if you will allow me, 
I shall go to my chamber, as I have 
something to write, which I must do 
without delay.” 

“I thought refreshment needful for 
thee, after thy long ride,” replied his 
host, “ but if thou dost indeed prefer 
to wait, and would rather dispatch thy 
business at once, a resolution for which 
thou dost deserve praise, be it as thou 
wilt ; I will siyedll etal thee to thy 
chamber.” 

With these words he led his guest 
to a chamber as comfortable and neat 
as even amuch more fastidious traveller 
could have desired, and pointed out to 
him, with courteous but Quaker-like ex- 
actness,where every convenience that he 
might be likely to stand in need of was 
to be found. Writing materials, which, 
inthese days, formed part of the ordina- 
ty furnishing of bed-chambers in gen- 
tlemen’s houses, were the only things 
that were to be added to the conve- 
niences of the apartment. 

“ Thou hast two hours for thy business 
before our supper time,” said the mild 
and attentive host ; “ we shall then 
send for thee, and hope by that time 
thou wilt have finished.” He received 
with evident pleasure the earnest and 
grateful thanks of the young gentleman, 
and withdrew. 

The stranger, as soon as he was 
alone, threw himself upon a seat, and 
covering his face with his hands, thus 
meditated—* What will she, what can 
she think of me now ?—I must seem 
an impostor in the sight of one who, 
more than any other in the whole 
world [ desired might think well—think 
more than wellof me! O! fatal result 
of folly—where shall I now look for 
the honor that I might have won—the 
love that, perhaps, I might have inspir- 
ed—had 1 but deserved it? All now 
is lost to me, a fugitive and a criminal! 
But she must not deem me worse than 
Iam—lI cannot hope to speak with her, 
nor to express os ought, even 
if I could—I will write, and trust for 
an opportunity of giving into her own 
hand an explanation of my present si- 
tuation.. There is no time to be lost, 
let me at once set about it.” He rose, 
went to the writing table, and exerting 
all the self-command he possessed, to 
repress the agitation of his mind, ra- 
pidly wrote the following letter :— 
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“ Iam sure Miss Ewing must have 
been much surprised, and I scarcely 
dare venture to hope that she has not 
been much offended by that which must 
have appeared to hermyvery unaccount- 
able appearance and conduct this even- 
ing. I fear that I may possibly add to 
that offended feeling by the liberty I 
take in writing this letter, but even 
with that consciousness, I cannot bear 
that my conduct should remain unex- 
plained. I dare not attempt to de- 
scribe the agony of the thought that 
you might despise me. You haveseen 
to what the necessity of circumstances 
has driven me. I entreat you o lis- 
ten to the brief account of these cir- 
cumstances which I shall attempt to 
give. 

“ You, perhaps, do not remember— 
I can never forget—the occasion on 
which we first met, very shortly after 
you arrived from England. That 
meeting, and the subsequent meetings 
which made your aunt’s house an earth- 
ly paradise to me, wrought in me an 
utter change. 1 became another man. 
New thoughts—new feelings — new 
views opened upon me. Nobler, better, 
wiser aims were set before me by the 
gentlest and most unconscious of mo- 
nitors. The impetuosity—the way- 
wardness—the contempt for that which 
I ought to have respected—all the 
faults which were destroying me were 
by your society—by pondering in de- 
lightful admiration on your disposition 
and your accomplishments, made ob- 
vious to me. You have beheld me 
this evening enduring the disgrace of 
previous errors—it is to you | owe it, 
that I am not now proceeding ina 
guilty and desperate career. 

“ It is probable that you may have 
heard, that at an early age, after hav- 
ing lost my father, I was sent to school 
to England, where a naturally impe- 
tuous temper was not improved, but 
rather made worse, by the tyranny 
which, in great schools, one class is 
ponies to exercise over another :— 
rom thence I went to Cambridge, 
where, for an offence against the dis- 
cipline of the University, which I then 
thought of very trifling moment, or 
rather of no. moment at all, I was se- 
verely censured. I left Cambridge in 
disgust, and returned to my home in 
Ireland, where an indulgent mother 
was easily persuaded that I had acted 
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with becoming spirit in refusing to 
submit to the harshness of College dis- 
cipline. The fortune which my father 
had left me, made it unnecessary for me 
to choose a profession as a means of 
living, and having a taste for reading, 
and political disquisition, I soon found 
enough, and, ere long, alas! too much 
to engross my time and attention. 

“ Although a Protestant myself, I 
deemed it just, or at all events gene- 
rous, to exhibit the utmost liberality of 
sentiment towards my Roman Catholic 
neighbours. I cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of the Roman Catholic clergyman, 
and through him became intimate with 
his brother, who had shortly before re- 
turned from abroad. He, too, had been 
intended for the ecclesiastical profession, 
but forsome reason which I never heard 
explained, he had not taken orders. 
He wasexceedingly well informed, par- 
ticularly on subjects connected with 
political discussion, and no man could 
use his information with better effect ; 
he was equally subtle in reasoning, and 
earnest in declamation. His persua- 
sive powers were irresistible—at least 
I found them so, and he soon obtained 
a complete mastery over my opinions 
and actions. It was then he revealed 
to me certain views of great political 
changes to be wrought in the first in- 
stance, by secret associations, and in 
process of time by open force. My 
fully, or his eloquence, was such, that 
what I heard, though it astonished, it 
did not deter me, On the contrary, I 
thought it anoble enterprise, and ad- 
mired the depth of deliberation with 
which the plan had been marked out, 
fromthe first suggestions of popular dis- 
content, to the final overthrow of the 
existing powers and privileges. I need 
not tell how I was led on, step by step, 
to take a leading part in the secret 
conspiracy that even then was at work 
among the —— Without at alj 
committing himself, (as I now per- 
ceive, but did not then,) my false 
friend led me into taking the oaths of 
confederacy, and attending the secret 
meetings, which made me a criminal in 
the sight of the law. I soon saw that 
I had gone too far. Even if the appa- 
rent ruffianism of those with whom I 
found myself associated, bad not taught 
me this, I should have learned it from 
the tyranny which he who had so en- 
tangled me, now attempted to exer- 
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cise over me. He made me painfully 
sensible, that neither my house, nor 
my purse, nor my time, was my own— 
he commanded all when it; so pleased 
him, and I saw, with deep indigna- 
tion that he used me as a convenience, 

“ It was at this time that you came 
to reside at your aunt’s house in our 
neighbourhood—the result I have. al- 
ready attempted to describe to you, 
That which I had begun to. perceive 
to be a course of hazard and of guilt, 
soon became to me immeasurably dis- 
gusting. Do you think this was a 
mere reaction of caprice—the mere 
fickleness of one whom passion and 
not reason guided? Oh! do not think 
so. My understanding was convinced 
that there were far better—far more 
honest, far more honourable pursuits, 
than those of a political conspirator, 
and if I felt with all the sweet inten- 
sity of passion, that life could also 
give more exquisite delights than the 
gratification of fierce and turbulent 
ambition, deem me not, therefore, to 
have for this alone repented me of my 
guilt. The calm good sense, enshrined 
in feminine gentleness, which you pos 
sessed, taught me what was right, while 
it inspired feelings that now I do not 
dare to dwell upon. 

“ But [must proceed. I endeavour. 
ed to disunite myself from my political 
associates, and had to bear first the 
ridicule, and then the reproaches of 
the man who had led me into the 
conspiracy. Against all this your so- 
ciety, which I then had the happiness 
frequently to enjoy, sustained me. You 
left our neighbourhood to come here, 
and the thoughts and feelings which 
you left with me, sustained me still. 
Moylan—for that was the name of my 
tyrant, and you may remember him—a 
dark, quick-eyed man, who in com- 
pany was either totally silent, or the 
leader of the conversation. Moylan 
bore more and more hardly upon me. 
At last I resented his intrusion, and 
we openly quarrelled. I knew that 1 
did so at my peril, but I still thought 
that, considering the past he himself 
had had in leading me into the political 
conspiracy, he would not dare to de- 
nounce me to the government. ‘There 
I deceived myself—ten days ago I 
learned, with consternation and shame 
unutterable, that information had been 


given against me, and that officers were 
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ordered to apprehend me. Since 
then I have beeu a fugitive—a_ cri- 
minal flying from the officers of jus- 
tice—I have no course but that of 
escaping out of the country. I have 
been to Dublin and beyond it, hoping 
to advise with my uncle, who is a 
clergyman, but I found he was absent 
in England. My steps were traced, 
by information which I have no doubt 
Moylan must have furnished, and I 
could not embark from Dublin. I 
thank him for that, for it has led me 
here, and I shall once more see you 
before I leave this country, perhaps 
for ever. I know not what informa- 
tion may have been forwarded even to 
this place, and therefore I have ob- 
tained a letter of introduction to your 
uncle as for another person. Pardon 
this poor degrading deceit to which 
Iam reduced. I hope it will be the last. 

“ And now farewell. Once more 
forgive me—forgive me for thus telling 
you all that my bursting heart will not 
allow me to restrain, and yet I do not 
tell you all—no, it would be idle and 

resumptuous daring to do that now. 

Paid once fondly indulge the hope, 
that extricated from the fatal errors 
into which I had plunged, I might not 
unworthily visit this house, to pour 
out with trembling solicitude those 
vows which now.must burn untold with- 
in the heart of a miserable exile.— 
Alas! the agonising thought of what 
might have been contrasted with that 
which is! I can now only ask your 
pity—you will not refuse me that—I 
venture to hope that you will not. 

“ Where I shall go, [know not ; but 
wherever I go, remembrance of you 
shall dwell with me—the one sad, 
sweet thought of an otherwise tasteless 
existence. May Heaven ever bless you 
with its choicest blessings. Farewell. 

“ Henry TREvoR.” 

The stranger had scarcely finished 
this letter, which, hurriedly as it was 
written, had many pauses between, 
when he was summoned to the 
supper-table. Had Mr. Ewing been 
a younger man, or one more accus- 
tomed to society, he might have disco- 
vered something to excite his curiosity 
in the peculiar manner of his guest 
towards his niece, and in the unusual 
reserve which distinguished her de- 
meanor; but, solely on hospitable cares 
intent, and altogether unconscious that 
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those sitting with him took any par- 
ticular interest in each other, he did 
not observe anything out of the usual 
course. In spite of the unfortunate 
circumstances which hung over young 
Trevor, the presence of one whose 
favourable opinion he so ardently de- 
sired to win, led him to put forth all 
his powers of conversation; and al- 
though sobered and saddened in all 
his remarks, compared with what he 
had been when Miss Ewing had last 
met him, he certainly appeared to. no 
disadvantage upon this occasion, espe- 
cially in the sight of the good old 
Quaker. “I would thou wert not in 
such haste,” said the old man; “we 
would gladly lodge thee for a few days, 
and show thee all that is to be seen in 
this neighbourhood. My niece could 
show thee many delightful views about 
this place which she has Jed me to. I 
did not know half the beauties by which 
I was surrounded until she taught me, 
old as I am, to perceive them. This 
is the benefit of education in matters 
of taste. I wish that thou couldst stay 
and accompany us in some of our little 
excursions. I should be pleased to 
hear thy remarks.” 

He did not perceive the deep sigh 
with which his guest assured him it 
was impossible. “I must depart,” he 
said, “ only in the morning.” “ Well,” 
returned the old man, “if it must beso, 
I shall get thee an early breakfast, and 
go into Ross with thee: but I must get 
for thee one of Mary’s drawings; it 
will show thee one of the views which 
I wished thee to see.” 

“ If you will excuse me, uncle, I will 
say good night,” said the young lady, 
rising to go away. 

“ Ah, Mary,” replied the old man, 
“ thou art afraid of thy praises; and so 
it is best; I love thee all the better;” 
and he kissed her forehead: “thou 
art a good child; good night: but I 
must show our guest thy pretty sketch” 
—and so saying, he walked into a re- 
cess, where his portfolio lay upon an 
oldfashioned desk, to seek the drawing. 

“ Mr. Trevor,” said the young lady, 
in a low tone, “good night. Your 
appearance here in this way is, to say 
the least of it, surprising: you must 
judge whether it is right.” 

“For Heaven’s sake, Miss Ewing,” 
he replied, “do not condemn me until 
you have heard—I mean read my ex- 
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‘ae mgag of this strange appearance 
rere: it is in this letter; will you 
receive it? Oh, do not refuse,” he 
earnestly added, handing her the letter 
which he had written. “I have been 
most unfortunate.” 

“T shall read it, certainly, 
young lady, taking the letter. 
night.” 

“ Good night,” he replied, and stood 
gazing where she had been, until re- 
called to recollection by the old man 
calling for his admiration of the draw- 
ing, which, after some search among 
statistical tables, botanical plates, and 
of cottage architecture, which 
oaded his portfolio, he had succeeded 
in finding. A more willing and atten- 
tive auditor no man could have desired 
than old Mr. Ewing found in his guest 
while he dilated upon the skill and 
taste of his niece. ‘I perceive,” he 
said, “that thou dost well understand 
and enjoy works of taste and art. I 
meet with few who so readily appre- 
hend what I feel regarding such things. 
But it is high time that thou shouldst 
think of repose, as thou dost intend an 
early departure tomorrow morning.” 
To this the stranger agreed, and the 
new friends parted for the night. 

The fatigue and agitation of the day 
had their usual effect upon young 
Trevor. He was soon asleep, but his 
rest was disturbed by the fantastic 
workings of the mental impressions 
which had occupied him while awake. 
He dreamed that he was travelling in 
a carriage, with Miss Ewing by his 
side. They were going to be married, 
and he was intoxicated with happiness. 
He turned to address to her some rap- 
turous speech, when she interrupted 
him by remarking on the curious cir- 
cumstance that a policeman was driving 
the carriage, and another sitting by his 
side. He then perceived that they 
were driving him to prison. He dashed 
open the carriage door to jump out and 
escape, when his companion uttered 
a loud shriek. At this he awoke : the 
shriek still seemed to be sounding in 
his ears: he started up in bed: he 
listened; but all was still, save the 
beating of his own heart, and the heavy 
sweep of the night wind through the 
trees of the garden, upon which his 
chamber opened. 

After an interval of bitter and per- 
plexing thought, he again slept, and 
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his imagination again became busy 
with the extravagance of a dream. He 
thought that while Miss Ewing played 
and sung at the piano, he sat upon a 
stool at her feet, gazing in her face. 
Suddenly that face became illuminated 
by a smile of more than human beauty 
and kindliness, and, bending down to- 
wards him, she asked him, in a voice 
of more exquisite sweetness than his 
waking ears had ever enabled him to 
enjoy, whether there was any song he 
loved particularly, that she might sing 
it for him. He tried to reply, but found 
he could not speak: she frowned at 
his apparent apathy : he tried to rise 
to put the song before her; but he 
could not move. A cloud now filled 
the room, hiding, by its dismal ob- 
scurity, the object of his admiration 
from his sight: at last it seemed to 
explode with a loud noise; the light 
returned in an instant, but the lady 
was gone! He again awoke, and per- 
ceived the early dawn brightening the 
long lines of thin grey cloud in the 
east. Resolved not to tempt the return 
of more dreams, he arose and went to 
the window. The half-dispelled dark- 
ness, and the fresh breeze of the morn- 
ing, blowing aside, as it were, the heavy 
curtains of the night, seemed to har- 
monize with the seriousness of his spirit. 
He became refreshed and invigorated 
as he inhaled the air, and the strange 
unearthly impression which a vivid and 
agitating dream leaves upon the mind 
soon passed away. 

By the time the sun had risen he 
was dressed, and had walked out into 
the garden. He looked at the neat 
and peaceful dwelling, and thought 
how happy a life might be led in such 
an abode, with a companion so good 
andso gentle as she Was who occupied his 
thoughts. The flowers he looked upon 
were probably of her training—the 
ground he walked on had been trod 
by her a thousand times, and would be 
again—but where would he be? would 
there be any remembrance of him, to 
connect him with that quiet abode— 
that garden, and those flowers, when 
the minutes which he should spend in 
gazing upon them had passed away ? 

With such thoughts as these dwelling 
on his heart, he entered, almost un- 
consciously, a little summerhouse at 
the end of one of the walks; an excla- 
mation of surprise roused him from 
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his reverie, and the next moment he 
was at the feet of Miss Ewing! He 
found her with his letter open in her 
hand; and he felt in a moment, from 
that intuitive and untraceable faculty 
of the mind which springs to conclu- 
sions while reason would be but ar- 
ranging premises, a whole series of 
convictions, which thrilled through his 
heart, swift and subduing as the light- 
ning’s flash. 

He saw that she sympathized with 
the distress he had painted—that her's 
also had been a night of unrest— 
and that, like him, she had thus early 
come forth, agitated by Ais anxieties. 
And now he was before her, with the 
secret of his heart revealed to her; 
not by the sympathy of friendshio 
alone, or pity, did he claim an interest 
in her thoughts, but as a lover he bent 
before her, to acknowledge the de- 
votedness of his heart to herself. How 
strange and affecting is that union of 
pride and humbleness—of aspiring 
feeling and yet sincere devotedness, 
which belongs to the deep sentiment 
of man's love for woman. 

“Do you forgive me, Miss Ewing, 
for what I have ventured to write to 
you ?” he exclaimed: “I dare not ask 
more.” 

The colour fled from the young lady’s 
cheek—returned in a blushing tide— 
then fled again: she tried to speak, 
but it wes in vain—she burst into tears. 


“ Dear, dear angel,” he murmured; 
and he, too wept——they were the pas- 
sionate tears of love. 

Miss Ewing was the first to recover 
her self-possession. “ Mr. Trevor,” she 
said, “this is not a time for the in- 
dulgence of feeling. I have been deeply 
affected by the ‘eircumstances related 
in your letter; but, instead of yielding 
to sorrow, I ought rather to lose no 
time in oflering you my counsel, feeble 
as it mus necessarily be. I cannot 
think that there is positively no alter- 
native but shat of flying from the legal 
penalties waich you believe you have 
incurred.” 

“ It is the exposure, the disgrace, I 
wish to aveid,”, he exclaimed, “and, 
possibly, lege] banishment.” 

“But is % certain that you must 
endure any of these? May not the 
guilt of your yccusers be made to ap- 
pear? I know nothing of business ; 
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but if you would confide this matter 
to my uncle, he is prudent and kind.” 


“I feared that his strictness would 
make no allowance for a violation of 
the law,” said Trevor. 

“Ido not think that you judge of 
him correctly,” she returned. “If he 
thought you continued obstinate in the 
error into which you fell, he would be 
strict to correct you; but when he sees 
that an error is repented of, I am sure 
he would give you any assistance in 
his power. To put the matter to the 
test, will you give me leave to tell him 
the difficulty in which you are placed, 
and to beg he will give you his advice ?” 

“Most readily ; and with all my 
soul I thank you for this kindness. I 
see that I may trust everything to your 
apy a Would that I had ever 

ad a friend like you.” 

“ Nay,” she replied, smiling, and 
wishing to raise his spirits from their 
apparent dejection, “ you must not set 
me down for one of the wise old women 
whose reputation your servant was ac- 
customed to magnify as ‘better doctors 
than those of ‘ Poticaries’ Hall, and cuter 
counsellors nor any in the Four Courts.’ 
I can but ask advice of another, which 
I think may be of use, and, I am almost 
sure, will be readily and kindly given : 
and now I must begone, for I see m 
uncle has opened his windows. I shall 
find you here or in the breakfast room 
when I have finished my conference.” 


But no sooner had she left him, than 
the task she had so readily undertaken 
seemed to her very different from what 
it had when her feelings prompted her 
to propose it. She began to doubt her 
ability for detailing the story to her 
uncle, and it was impossible she could 
give him the letter to read. Must she 
not, she said to herself, have appeared 
too forward to Trevor; and would not 
her uncle be ee and perhaps 
displeased, that she had not at once 
informed him who his visitor was when 
she first saw him? These thoughts 
quickly occurred to her ; but conscious- 
ness of the rightness of her intention— 
a determination to tell nothing but the 
plain truth—and recollection of the 
urgency of the case, overcame these 
scruples. She found her uncle already 
coming down from his room, and, telling 
him she wished to speak to him in his 
study, soon found herself fairly launched 
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into her explanation concerning their 
young guest. 

Mr, Ewing heard the detail with 
surprise and much interest, and did not 
exhibit the least. displeasure against 
his niece for what she had done, 

“ Thee did right, my child,” he said 
affectionately ; “thee did right, in 
telling me of this, I know the family 
of the young man well, and must have 
often seen himself when he was a child. 
I knew also the man Moylan, of whom 
you have spoken: he is a villain, and 
that I can prove; but let us go to 
Henry Trevor: I would speak with 
him upon this subject.” 

“ My dear kind uncle,” said Mary, as 
she took the old man’s arm, and led 
him to the garden, “how glad I am 
that you will advise him.” They soon 
found Trevor, and the embarrassment 
attending upon his apologies and ex- 
planations was but just over, when a 
new scene of bustle arose. Patrick 
M‘Cabe came running along the walk, 
and soon stood before them, hat in 
hand, but so out of breath, that he 
could not speak. 

“ What is the matter now, Patrick ?” 
said his master. “ What brings you 
here ?” 

“T want to speak to you, sir,” said 
Pat, now recovering himself, and as- 
suming that sort of caution which the 
common Irish, with all their headlong 
ways, so soon catch up. 

“ Speak on, then, at once.” 

Pat glanced at his master, then at 
Mr. Ewing. 

“ Speak on,” repeated his master, un- 
derstanding him. “I have no secrets 
here.” 

“ Well, then, sir, Moylan’s here: 
he’s hard by at the inn.” 

“ Hah!” said Trevor: “he has, then, 
traced me even here. It seems incre- 
dible. Did you see him ?” 

“ Be me sowl, I did, sir, and it isn’t 
asy to mistake the look of him—it was 
him I seen, sure enough, barrin’ it was 
the divil—and I didn’t. persave no 
horns, nor tail.” 

«“ But what can he have come here 
for ?” 

“For nogood, any how, sir, the revinge- 
ful spalpeen. If it wasn’t that he has a 
brother a priest, be me conscience, I 
think I’d have basted him warm enough, 
and thrown him into the Barrow, to 
cool again before now. He does'nt 
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come alone neither, sir; there’s two 
strange men with him. What's to be 
done, sir ?” 

“Go and saddle the horses directly, 
and wait in the stable till I come. But 
I om it is in vain now,” he conti- 
nued, addressing his friends as. the 
servant departed : “he must have his 
victim ; further escape can scarcely be 
practicable.” 

Miss Ewing sat in silence, looking 
towards her uncle, while tears trembled 
in her eyes. 

“Thy case is not so bad, young 
friend,” said the old man: “it is not 
needful that thou shouldst rely only on 
escape. I know this Moylan, who is a 
guilty man, and I have proofs against 
him which he perhaps little supposes. 
He received a good education, which 
he abused. It is now twenty years 
since he forged a will of his father’s 
cousin, whereby he obtained from m 
brother-in-law a sum of money which 
he held, belonging to the deceased 
person. The. crime was soon disco- 
vered; but my relative being of the 
Society of Friends, would not prose- 
cute for the felony, but paid the two 
hundred pounds over again to the 
rightful owner. At the death of my 
brother-in-law, his papers came into 
my hands. I have the forged will still 
in my possession, and one of the wit- 
nesses whose name was forged is still 
alive. Moylan, who had before that 
time been intended for a priest, then 
left the country, and it is only two or 
three years since he returned. It is 
plain that I can give thee the means 
of making a case against him which 
will cause him to be careftl of what 
he does: in the mean time, I ad- 
vise thee to abide here, awaiting with 
fortitude what may turn out.’ 

A ringing and knocking at the gate 
interrupted their conversation, and a 
servant came out to say thit a person 
wanted “the master” immediately, on 
urgent business. 

“Tarry, then, here,” said he to 
Trevor, “for possibly it is this enemy 
of thine. Mary, come then with me; 
for if it be him, I shall net speak with 
him but before a witness.” 

“ Why give you this needless trouble, 
sir?” said Trevor, with bitterness ; 
“had I not better go ani meet him at 
once ?” 

“Nay, young friend” replied the 
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Quaker; “better leave him to me ; 
there are other affairs than thine of 
which it will be needful to speak to 
him.” 

“Well, sir, recollect I am _ here 
ready, if you have occasion to send 
for me. I believe you do not approve 
of resistance in such cases.” 

“ No, no ; there must be no violence, 
and I trust there will be no occasion 
to think of any such thing: remain 
here till we come.” 

When the old man and his niece 
entered the parlour, they found await- 
ing them the stranger, in whom Miss 
Ewing recognized with alarm which 
she could scarcely conceal, a face 
which she had seen before. It 
was indeed Moylan, who, fearful that 
Trevor would escape from his clutches, 
and that he should thereby lose the 
benefit of the terms he had determined 
to make with him, had come down 
himself for the greater readiness of 
driving his bargain. Deprived of the 
resources which he had derived from 
the purse and the hospitality of the 
young man while he was his dupe, 
he now sought to extort a good round 
sum from him as his victim. Beyond 
this he had the ulterior object of send- 
ing him out of the country, if not by 
sentence of the law, by the fear of it ; 
for, now that his political schemes 
were seen through by Trevor, the 
absence of that young gentleman was 
necessary to their success. His infor- 
mation of Trevor’s movements, which 
seemed at first sight incomprehensible, 
was owing partly to the number of 
emissaries with whom his schemes 
placed him in connexion, but chiefly to 
the secret intelligence he derived 
through his brother the priest, over 
whom his superior energy and know- 
ledge gave him unbounded influence. 
It was in this way that, unconsciously 
to himself, even the attached servant 
of Trevor, who would have encoun- 
tered any peril rather than a hair of 
his master’s head should be touched, 
furnished intelligence to his master’s 


enemy. 

« Hast thou any business with me, 
friend ?” said Mr. Ewing. 

“Not directly with you, sir,” said 
Moylan, “ except to apologize for call- 
ing upon you at so early an hour as 
this. My business is to find a gentle- 
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man who I believe arrived here last 
night, and bas not yet left this.” 

“And what hast thou to do with 
any guest of mine ?” 

“I am sure, sir, it cannot be your 
wish to harbour any one whom the 
law demands to be given up. If Mr. 
Henry Trevor is here, he must -go 
with me.” 

“ And dost thou think, James Moylan, 
for I know thee,” said the Quaker, 
“that I will deliver into hands such as 
thine, and without remonstrance, a 
guest of mine whom thou dost perse- 
eute? Bethink thee what thou dost ; 
remember that his father was thy 
father’s benefactor and thine own. 
Hast thou no sense of gratitude ? 
Remember it was through thy com- 
pany he fell into the errors which 
render him liable to the penalties of 
the law. Hast thou no shame ?” 

“Sir,” said Moylan, in angry tone, 
“I did not come here to be scolded by 
you. Let me see Mr. Trevor, and 
converse with him.” 

“ He will not converse with thee ; 
he is acting under my advice. What 
is it thou hast to say? is it that he 
must be dragged by thee to prison ?” 

“That depends upon circumstances,” 
replied Moylan. 

The old man considered for a mo- 
ment. “I think I understand thee,” 
he said: “it might be that thou 
wouldst not object to the young man 
going out of the country.” 

Moylan nodded assent. 

“ And will nothing less satisfy thee 
than that thy recent friend shall go 
forth from his home, a fugitive and a 
vagabond, because it suits thy con- 
venience or gratifies thy malice ?” 

“ Mr. Trevor must, no doubt, leave 
the country,” said Moylan, with a cool 
determination of manner which seemed 
to forbid further parley. 

“T have, then, a written argument I 
would wish thee to glance at,” said 
Mr. Ewing ; and going to his desk, he 
took from one of its inmost nooks the 
forged will of which he had told 
Trevor. ‘“ Dost thou see this parch- 
ment ?” he continued, exhibiting the 
endorsement upon it, at a little distance 
from Moylan. 

The villain started back, involun- 
tarily exclaiming, “ The scoundrel, then, 
deceived me; it was not destroyed.” 
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In a moment, however, he recovered 
his self-possession. “I do see it, sir,” 
he said : “I am not a man to be thus 
frightened ; that parchment should be 
mine, and I insist upon your giving it 
to me.” 

“Indeed I will not give it thee,” 
replied the Quaker; “ it shall remain 
with me,” and so saying he coolly de- 
posited it in the breast pocket of his 
coat. 

Moylan looked round him, and out 
of the windows ; it was the glance of 
an instant, but it satisfied him that 
there could be no witnesses to the 
scene but the old man and his niece. 
“ Sir,” said he, “I am a determined 
man; deliver me that parchment, or I 
shoot you dead where you stand ;” and 
as he spoke, he pulled from his pocket 
a small pistoi, and presented it at the 
old man. 

“Oh! my uncle,” shrieked Miss 
Ewing, springing towards him from 
her seat ; but ere she reached him she 
sunk down in a fainting fit. At this 
instant one of the windows was dashed 
open, and a man Jeaping in with a loud 
shout and upraised stick, struck Moylan 
on the back of the head a blow which 
stretched him senseless on the ground. 
As he fell, the pistol that was in his 
hand was discharged, and it was well 
that Mr. Ewing had put the folded 
parchment in his breast pocket, for it 
saved his life. The ball struck him 
in the breast, glanced off the parch- 
ment, and did no more serious damage 
than that of cutting a slip from his 
second best coat, and tearing away 
one of the breast buttons. All this 
was the work of less than half a minute; 
the confusion that succeeded was dread- 
ful. When the servants rushed in from 
the other parts of the house, and 
Trevor from the garden, the scene 
that presented itself was terrific. Miss 
Ewing and Moylan lay on the floor, 
both apparently dead; Pat M‘Cabe, 
for he it was who had come so sud- 
denly to the rescue, had cut his face 
and hands in getting through the win- 
dow, and stood over Moylan with stick 
in hand, and covered with his own 
blood ; old Mr. Ewing was upon his 
knees uttering pious ejaculations over 
his swooning niece, and the room was 
filled with the smoke of the exploded 
pistol. 
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A little time, however, subdued the 
alarm, and gave leisure to understand 
what had really happened. Miss Ewing 
recovered from her fainting fit, and 
wept with joy to find her uncle safe, 
He calmly thanked Heaven for his 
life preserved. A little careful washing, 
and some whiskey applied both exter. 
nally and internally, made Pat M‘Cabe 
almost as well as if nothing had hap- 
pened ; but he made a vow never to 
strike a man again on the back of the 
head, while he had a loaded pistol 
presented against a friend’s breast. 
The wretched man, Moylan, had re- 
ceived a dreadful blow, and was the 
only one who required surgeon’s assist- 
ance. It appeared that M‘Cabe had 
been all along at the edge of the 
window, out of view of those within, 
watching the interview between Mr. 
Ewing and Moylan; and when he 
saw the pistol presented, he acted on 
the impulse of the moment, and sprung 
into the room. Had there been time 
to think, he would, as he afterwards 
admitted, have taken Mr. Moylan’s 
relationship to the priest into con- 
sideration, and have contented him- 
self’ with tripping up his heels. 

The event which had taken place 
put an end to the immediate danger 
of arrest in which Mr. Trevor 
had been placed by the persecution 
of Moylan, and the next day he had 
the satisfaction to learn, by a letter 
forwarded to him from home, that his 
uncle, to whom he had written a full 
account of the circumstances, had in- 
stantly come to Dublin Castle, and had 
succeeded in satisfying the authorities 
that the circumstances against his 
nephew were by no means of the 
nature that had been supposed. Direc- 
tions had, he said, been issued that bail 
should be taken for his appearance 
when called upon; and he had no 
doubt but within a short time the affair 
would be fully settled. The letter con- 
cluded with this comfortable assurance 
and seasonable admonition: —* You 
may consider that you have got out of 
this serious scrape; but let it be a 
warning to you while you live how 
you choose your political associates. 
Even those, much less dangerous in 
appearance than the — plotters 
or the senseless dupes whom you have 
lately known, may lead you into much 
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evil. Remember your experience, 
therefore, and beware.” 


As far as could be judged from 
outward appearances, Mr. Ewing har- 
boured no resentment against the man 
who had so nearly deprived him of 
life. The wound in the wretched 
man’s skull, inflicted by M‘Cabe’s stick, 
rendered it necessary that he should 
be put to bed and carefully nursed. 
When the danger of fever had abated, 
so that he might be safely talked with, 
the old man went to him and very qui- 
etly conversed with him upon the enor- 
mity of what he had attempted to do. 
Moylan seemed more inclined to ex- 
onerate himself from the imputation of 
rashness and folly, than to attempt to 
palliate the atrocity of his conduct. 
He denied, however, that he had any 
intention to shoot Mr. Ewing. “I 
believed,” he said, “that the forged 
will had been destroyed. I paid a 
man to steal it and destroy it, (for I 
could not trust to him to keep it for 
me,) and he swore to me that he had 
done so. I knew that I could never 
be safe until” it was destroyed, and 
therefore I determined to take it from 
you. I thought to have frightened 
you into giving it to me.” 


“ But did you not perceive to what 
you rendered yourself liable, even in 
the event of your success ?” 


“T thought that you and your niece 
were the only witnesses, and I con- 
sidered myself safe from the evidence 
of either. You, as a Quaker, would 
not swear ; she is a Roman Catholic, 
and I have influence with the church.” 


Eventually this man was not prose- 
cuted, but a condition was made that 
he should leave the country a second 
time ; and to this, after what had 
occurred, he seemed to have little 
difficulty in acceding. 

* * * * 

It was about six weeks after this 
morning of bustle and alarm that Mr. 
Trevor again arrived on horseback at 
old Samuel Ewing’s house. In a short 
time heswas walking with Miss Ewing 
in the garden ; and from the following 
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conclusion of their conversation the 
reader may judge what preceded it. 

“ Within a week, then,” he said, “I - 
resume my studies at Cambridge, a 
wiser and a sadder man than when I 
left it.” 

“ Wiser, I believe and rejoice at,” 
she returned ; “but why sadder? You 
ought to be the reverse.” 

“ One word, one little word from 
you, Miss Ewing,” he exclaimed with 
tenderness, “and I should indeed have 
no reason to say sadder ; without that 
word, how can I be otherwise ?” 

“ Believe me,” she replied,” I shall 
ever take the liveliest interest in your 
success: what would you have me 
say ?” 

“ Excellent girl !” cried he, “tell me 
that I may have hope ; that if I prove 
myself not wae of your esteem, 
I may hope for something more than 
mere esteem ; that—that it is not im- 
possible that the love for you with 
which my heart is overflowing, may be 
returned. Will you say this ?” 

She trembled as she answered with 
blushing cheeks and downcast eyes, 
which were filled with tears—* I should 
indeed be an ungrateful girl if I pained 
that heart by leaving it in doubt. I 
will, I do say what you ask.” 

+ * * * 
* * * * 

All this happened ten years ago. 
Old Samuel Ewing still lives, and he 
has a grand-niece and grand-nephew, 
two of the nicest children in all Lein- 
ster, and their names are Mary and 
Henry Trevor. It is gratifying to be 
able to tell also, that father and mother, 
and the two pretty children, all go to 
church together. “Had I continued 
to live in England,” Mrs. Trevor some- 
times says, “where I was brought up, 
I might, perhaps, have continued a 
Catholic, from having no occasion to 
perceive the evil tendencies of that 
church’s discipline ; but here they are 
too palpable and too painful not to be 
perceived. Should any one want to 
know whether she made this change 
before, or after her marriage, the answer 
is—before. 





MY LIFE.* 


Tne book whose title we have just 
written, is one of a class preeminently 
calculated to realize Gray’s well-known 
conceptions of perfect felicity. In 
those moments when the mind demands 
ease and yet excitement, when it would 
be at once soothed and stimulated, 
when it covets “a languor which is 
not repose,” it will find among the 
abundant treasures of our daily litera- 
ture of fiction, few volumes more plea- 
santly moulded to satisfy the cravings 
of this its intellectual epicureanism. 
Here shall it ponder o’er the moving 
accidents of a varied life—the eccen- 
tric orbit traced by daring spirits, 
wandering comet-like, now in the dis- 
tant aphelion of Galway semi-civiliza- 
tion, now in the dazzling (and scorch- 
ing) perihelion of London brilliancy ; 
at one time with indiscriminate devo- 
tion attracted lovingly by all the starry 
eyes of the firmament, at another 
shooting their terrible way athwart the 
meridian of “the fifteen acres,” or 
similarly engaged in “firing”—not like 
ordinary comets, “the length of Ophi- 
uchus huge.” but, in defiance of all 
astronomy—a brace of Joe Manton’s 
best amid the Dulwich meadows or 
the chivalrous haunts of Chalk- Farm. 
Such are the heroes who fight, flirt 
and blunder their mazy course across 
these many-coloured pages. Though, 
as our readers are aware, we seldom 
devote much of our time to analyzing 
for their benefit, the throng of three- 
volumed histories, whose leaves — 
“thick as the /eaves that strew the 
brooks in Vallombrosa,” lie unopened 
on our table, and solicit in vain either 
the edge of our sarcasm, or often even 
that of our paper-cutter ; yet, whether 
it be the relaxing influence of the 
moment which indisposes us at this 
season, for politics and philosophy, or 
the well-earned reputation of the 
author of the “Wild Sports,” we are 
determined to unbend our critical se- 
verity of brow, and treat our ten 
thousand and one subscribers to a very 
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unusual copiousness of extracts from 
the pleasantest novel of the season. 
It is hard, and to many it would 
seem absurd, to criticise the novel with 
the dignified and systematic elabo- 
rateness demanded by the Epic or the 
Tragedy ; and yet who can deny that 
the novel is far from being the least 
important member of our living litera- 
ture ? The enormous multitude of these 
performances, while it precludes sepa- 
rate criticism, swells to a vast amount 
their aggregate influence; and the 
pliability of the novel which enables it 
to assume every form without desert- 
ing its essential character, renders that 
influence efficient for all conceivable 
purposes. The Protean muse of prose 
fiction is now, in her Tremaine, the 
advocate of revelation—now, in the 
almost daily productions of her lighter 
moments, the lounger of the ball-room 
and the club. With the most eminent 
of living British novelists she is, in 
the compass of a single volume, pro- 
foundly immersed in the mysteries of 
ethical science, and equally deep in 
draughts of blue ruin at the asylum of 
a gang of pickpockets. She alone, of 
all the versatile offspring of Fancy, has 
boldly bounded beyond the limits of 
critical rule, and rushing wildly 
from the: trammels of conventional 
system, hath dared to appeal from the 
complicated and contradictory deci- 
sions of the courts below to the ulti- 
mate source of authority, and throwing 
herself at the feet of that Nature, who 
is the final arbitress of genius and taste, 
hath refused all subordinate control, 
and recognized no criticism but her 
verdict. Hence, to the novelist of 
modern times, the deep debates that 
have perplexed the legislators of taste— 
from Johnson to Jeffrey, from Horace 
to Hazlitt, from Longinus to Lock- 
hart—are inania verba; he disregards 
alike their disputations and their de- 
crees. To him the means are indif- 
ferent by which he attains his purpose, 
whether of amusement or of instruc- 


By the Author of “ Stories of Waterloo,” «Wild Sports of the 
London, 1835, 
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tion; the capricious determinations 
and imaginary definitions of technical 
criticism disturb him not; and in his 
simple phijosophy he respects these 
shadowy contests little more than the 
matter-of-fact competitor for one of 
Mr. Robins’s “desirable situations,” 
may be supposed in his calculations of 
rent and ruralism to regard the astrono- 
mer’s allotment and nomenclature of 
the mountains and valleys of the moon. 
He submits to no obligations but those 
of fidelity in the parts and consistency 
in the whole. thus the novelist’s is 
preeminently the heritage of all nature 
—the universe is his estate. Every 
subject which can be cast in the mould 
of narration is his property ; and the 
flexibility and variety of his style 
enable him to enter almost all with ad- 
vantage. The results upon the state 
of our literature are obvious to the 
most cursory observation. 

For instance, the Novel has nearly 
exterminated the Drama. And it is 
not to be wondered at, when the con- 
test is waged before such umpires as 
express the public voice of our day. 
In the arena of modern criticism they 
are indeed unequally matched. An 
indolent generation of drawing-room 
literati, whe employ books either as 
a slow opiate to obtain sleep withal, 
or as a faint stimulant to pre- 
serve from utter cessation the 
drowsy circulation of vague ideas 
which they are wont to call their 
thoughts, are scarcely to be expected 
to prefer the stern and concise sim- 

licity of dramatic composition to the 
oose structure of the novel, which, by 
explaining all, leaves the imagination 
no trouble in realizing its depictions, 
and by alternating between narration 
and dialogue, relieves by variety a 
mind incapable of perme continu- 
ous exertion. The Drama _ presents 
itself. to the imagination with some- 
thing like the singleness of conception, 
the absence of extraneous circum- 
stance, the chaste severity in the entire 
character of the composition, which 
mark the productions of the sculptor ; 
the Novel, with that multiplicity of 
purpose, profusion of accessories, and 
variety of colouring which fill and 
flush the canvass of the painter. Few 
Visible objects are fitted for the imita- 
tions of sculpture, as few events are 
capable of being embraced by the 
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resources of the drama; but every 
thing that salutes the eye of man ma 

be seized by the picture and the novel. 
Accordingly, instead of predicting with 
half the world that the dramatic labours 
of Scott would be likely to place him 
on the same narrow pinnacle where 
Fame has enthroned Shakspeare, we 
were always inclined to expect the 
reverse. ‘The genius of the Novel is 
almost as opposite to that of the Play 
as those of the Epic and the Lyric 
are to each other. The diffuseness of 
the one destroys the habitude of com- 
pression required by its rival; the 
facilities of the one are a poor disci- 
pline for the deep difficulties of the 
other; the boundless range through 
which the invention may career in the 
composition of a novel is limited by 
insufferable restrictions in the composi- 
tion of atragedy. We suspect thatagreat 
dramatist may become a great novelist ; 
it is not difficult to exchange elabora- 
tion and compression for freedom and 
diffuseness ; a Shakspeare may be 
diluted to a Scott: but we believe 
that the opposite transformation is 
almost impossible ; that the easy negli- 
gence and the seductive facilities of 
the novelist can by no process be con- 
densed and hardened into the strict 
and confined labours of the drama; 
that, if we may use the metaphor, the 
wide expanded ‘waters of our great 
romancer’s genius could never have 
been taught to flow (wildly indeed, 
but) within banks, like Shakspeare, 
or with the gentle, yet full and clear 
stream of Racine—or still less, to lie fro- 
zen and crystallized to the cold though 
beautiful forms of the ancient tragic 
verse. And hence the dramatic pro- 
ductions of Scott form a curious study. 
They were published, it is true, in the 
decline of his genius, and some of 
them written long before its maturity ; 
but even this consideration is scarcel 

adequate to account for the great defi- 
ciency of interest in these perform- 
ances. With the exception of a very 
few passages, they are not only un- 
worthy of the author of Waverley, 
but wholly unlike his powers ; they 
are not only without the sparkling 
wine of his genius in’ its full effer- 
vescence, but do not even savour of 
its, lees. We = believe that the 
imagination of Scott was eminently 
pictorial, and dealt mainly with the 
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visible. He felt much, but he saw 
even more than he felt. Hence he 
was formed to be a narrator, a novelist ; 
ar if a poet, the poet not so much of 
the heart as of the eye—the poet, 
therefore, of battle-field and mountain 
chivalry, of Marmion or the Last Min- 
strel, rather than the revealer of the 
bosom’s mysteries with the author of 
the “ Excursion,” or the “ Childe 
Harold.”* In his novels, it is true, there 
is much discrimination of character, but 
it is not the discrimination of the 
drama. It is not unwittingly conveyed 
in the brief disclosure of a sentence, 
but woven into a long tissue of de- 
scription. With all this great writer’s 
varied excellencies, it must be granted 
that we seldom meet either in the novels 
or the poetry, instances of that power 
of expression which, by mysterious and 
inexplicable combinations of words, 
forces on us a sudden impression 
which pages of ordinary language 
could not convey. The reader who 
does not understand the power to 
which we allude, knows little of 
the excellence of Shakspeare or of 
Wordsworth. Those who are con- 
versant with the poetry of either in a 
fitting spirit, can aver, though they 
cannot explain, how the unsteady 
beam of the poetical inspiration shot 
from amidst the glorious tempest of 
the thoughts, often darts a lustre upon 
those secret places of our nature which 
the grave light of philosophy would in 
vain strive to reach; as lightning, 
through cloud and storm, flashes with 
momentary gleam upon cells far be- 
neath the earth, whose unfathomable 
darkness lies, and hath lain for ages, 
hidden from the more enduring and 
majestic radiance of the daily sun. 
But it will be said, that such depth, 
joined to such concision, such mira- 
culous brevity, moulding its profound 
sentences till they go forth among 
men the proverbs and oracles of ge- 
nius, are uncalled for in the novel; and 
that it is unfair to censure the absence 
of a merit whose presence we had no 
right to expect. True; they are only 
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accidental to the novel; but they are 
essentially required in the higher walks 
of the denen It is for this ver 
reason that we conceive the habitual 
composition of the one to relax and 
enervate the mind for the solidity and 
intensity of the other; and it is for 
this reason, too, that we consider the 
habitual perusal of the one to indispose 
for the enjoyment of the other, and that 
the actual vacuity of dramatic literature 
among us is in a great degree due to 
the prevalence of its lighter, its more 
flexible, and its more insinuating com- 
petitor. 

Nor is this all. The novel has also 
absorbed much of our regular undrama- 
tic poetry. Not only has the tragedy 
expanded into the long series of nar- 
rated dialogues, but most of those pe- 
culiarities which were once thought to 
belong to poetry and to it alone, are 
now found to gather, with scarcely less 
effect, around this all-grasping invader, 
Where is the enthusiasm of the most 
imaginative and impassioned poetry to 
which a parallel may not be found in 
the poesy of our prose inventors—in 
Rousseau, or in De Stael, his legi- 
timate successor ?—seldom, it is true, 
equal in excellence, for the dig- 
nity of rhythmical composition is apt 
still to insure it the preference with 
the few whose powers enable them 
best to adorn it. And this is a triumph, 
a distinguished triumph; for surely it 
must be some great and surpassing 
merit, some peculiar and incommuni- 
cable charm, that secures to verse this 
superiority over a modification of prose, 
whose variety enables it to assail the 
heart at every point, and’ whose duc- 
tility allows it to pass gracefully into 
every mould in which the productions 
of imagination can engage the heart. 
Whatever be this charm, however, and 
powerful as it has ever been, from the 
first ages of society to its most ad- 
vanced period, it unquestionably does 
find a dangerous countercharm in the 
attractions of the novel for all (and they 
are the majority) whose feebleness of 
fancy faints under the continual de- 


* It is a characteristic fact, that these plays to which we have referred, abound, 
beyond all others, in stage-directions. The reason is manifest. The narrative genius 
of the author required it ; his conceptions were unsatisfied by the naked alternations 
of dialogue ; and these scenic directions exactly answer to the passages of pure de- 
scription which occupy the principal part of his, as of all novels. 
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mands of an elevated train of thought. 
Of the numbers who talk of poetry, 
there are wonderfully few who read it. 
Now, to fulfil the desires of these 
classes, who thus require a portion of 
intellectual enjoyment, and who yet 
cannot enjay the refined etherealism 
of pure intellect, the novel is admirably 
adapted. Its easy progress of incident 
and description exercises without fa- 
tiguing; and its appeals to the lower 
energies of the imaginative faculty, 
form, like the pleasures of music, a 
medium between the enjoyments of 
the senses and those of the mind. 

If this intruder—which, from being, 
as once, the transient delight of child- 
hood and youth, has thus imperceptibly 
engrossed so vast a segment of the 
circle of literature—should advance 
with a rapidity commensurate to its 
recent progress, there will soon exist 
no subject independent of its sway. 
Theology, moral and controversial, has 
long yielded; and the grave truths of 
the pulpit now assume the uniform of 
the circulating library. Philosophy has 
followed in the steps of her reverend 
sister, and condescends to coquette 
through the sparkling pages of Mr. 
Bulwer and a dozen others. Political 
Economy has accepted the homely in- 
troduction of Miss Martineau; and we 
are anxiously expecting the period 
when geometry and algebra shall woo 
us in the fascinating garb of a novel. 
Perhaps the Earl of Mulgrave would 
oblige us by this completion of our 
wishes, 

Our present author is not, however, 
formed for these daring excursions of 
romance into the regions of science. 
He is a novelist of a more subdued 
character, and is rather shrewd than 
philosophical. We shall give a few ex- 
tracts at random from his animated 
pages, without attempting any analysis 
of his story; both because it is much 
too varied and complicated for an ab- 
stract, and because this meagre antici- 
pation of a tale is generally alike unin- 
teresting to the reader and unfair to 
the author of a work of fiction. When 
we study the internal construction of 
argument in a scientific treatise, we may 
have recourse to a mere “skeleton,” as 
when we wish to study the osteology 
not the beauty of the human frame, 
when we are anatomists not painters; 
but when we undertake to observe and 
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estimate the perfection of form and 
finish in a production of fancy, it would 
really be as absurd to employ this dry 
fabric for the purposes of criticism as 
a skeleton for the arts. of design. 

And first we shall present our read- 
ers with the following military freak. 
The gallant heroes are supposed to 
be quartered in a western town, and 
consummate a long series of perilous 
frolics by this insult to venerable vir- 


ginity. 


«It so happened that an elderly gentle- 
woman, of some property, who had never 
been seduced into matrimony, resided in 
the town. She was a personage of goodly 
size, great hospitality, and inveterate de- 
votion to the card-table. Shortly before 
Colonel Selby’s departure, a feud had 
broken out between this lady and some 
juniors of the regiment. She loved loo; 
they patronized country-dancing, and at 
her last féte, taking umbrage at the obsti- 
nacy, with which she rejected the intro- 
duction of a fiddle, they unceremoniously 
left the room, declaring, one and all, that 
they would stand loo no longer. 

« This was bad enough in all conscience ; 
but here the delinquency did not end. 
Unfortunately, in their ‘exit in a huff,’ 
they passed the supper-room. The door 
was open, the servants otherwise engaged, 
and the table already covered. This was 
a tempting sight, certainly; and it was 
hard, at that late hour, to retire fasting. 
A consultation ensued. To return up 
stairs was determined to be ‘infra digni- 
tatem;’ to depart supperless a thing not 
to be tolerated. The course of action 
was soon decided: one seized a ham, an- 
other chose a turkey, my father adopted a 
chicken-pie, and a fourth selected a cooper 
of port. None departed empty-handed ; 
and so rapidly was the larceny effected, 
that the delinquents were quietly retresh- 
ing themselves with the abstracted pro- 
perty, and taking their ease in the next 
inn, before the astonished mistress of the 
house was advertised that the better 
moiety of her entertainment had departed 
with her rebellious guests. 

« Deep was the indignation of the 
hostess. She, one of the Macnamaras of 
Clare, to be treated with incivility, and 
that, too, in her own house, was 


“ To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall.” 


That night she never closed an eye, and 

early next morning indited a letter to her 

kinsman Captain Autony O’Dogherty, 
N 
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quondam of the Buffs, to require that he 
should exact due satisfaction for the in- 
jury, and take immediate vengeance on 
the persons of the offenders. But on 
reflection, she recollected that honest 
Antony’s pistol-hand had been already 
damaged in action; and even were he in 
full force, he was but one man, and what 
was that among so many. Legal redress 
came next under consideration, and her 
solicitor, Billy Davock, was consulted in 
form. 

« Billy was a short, punchy little man, 
wore a light- coloured scratch-wig, took 
brown snuff, and was reputed the best 
opinion in cases of assault and battery 
‘ this side of Dublin.’ He heard the story 
attentively, took a long and deliberative 
pinch of high-toast, shook his head, and 
requested to have the advantage of a 
night’s reflection—for which he subse- 
quently introduced an item his bill, 
under the denomination of ‘loss of sleep, 
13s. 4d.’ 

« Next morning, Billy Davock visited his 
fair client right early. He had turned the 
case over attentively; and, flagrant as it 
was, he nevertheless admitted that doubts 
and dubitations had arisen. Great caution 
would be necessary in framing the in- 
dictment. If Major Cesar Blake, whom 
might the Lord mend! was charged in 
the counts with stealing the ham, he 
would escape condign punishment, if he, 
the major, could satisfy the jury that he 
had merely purloined the turkey. Beside, 
the delinquents might prove an alibi. By 
the evidence of the company, she, Miss 
Macnamara, it is true, might establish 
the fact of the said Cesar, with others 
named in the indictment, having been on 
her premises the night of the larceny. 
But, then, the barrack-guard would swear 
anything they were directed to swear by 
their officers, as a matter of course, con- 
sequently they, the defendants, would 
prove, by the affidavits of a sergeant, 
corporal, and twelve privates, that they 
had never left the mess-room. If the pro- 
secution failed, the traversers would have 
a good action for defamation and loss of 
character, and heavy damages would be 
recovered. Under these perplexing cir- 
cumstances he, Billy Davock, would ad- 
vise a case to be submitted to counsel ; 


and he would accordingly, if his client so 
instructed him, take the opinion of certain 
persons, whom he enumerated as being 
learned in the law. 

«“ But, on mature consideration, Miss 
Macnamara, alarmed at the complexity of 
the case, abandoned all hope of legal re- 
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dress. She had, she discovered, but ong 
safe remedy against the parties, and that 
was, their eternal exclusion from her card 
and supper tables. 

« It is to be lamented that this merciful 
determination of the injured gentlewoman 
did not operate upon the offenders as it 
should. Whether it was, that, hardened 
by impunity, or piqued because at the 
next entertainment their names were not 
found among those bidden to the feast, 
does not appear; but certain it is, that 
having discussed an additional quantity of 
old port, they, ‘suadente diabolo,’ sallied 
out at midnight, to coneert and carry on 
measures of retaliation upon the already 
sinned against Miss Macnamara. 

“«“ The house of this persecuted lady was 
situate in the centre of the town; yet, 
being what is in Connaught termed a 
‘lone woman,’ to preserve property and 
person, it behoved her to have her domi- 
cile well secured. Accordingly, the lower 
windows were defended by iron stanchions, 
that effectually prevented ingress to or 

egress from the mansion. Of this the con- 
spirators took advantage : they screwed 
gimlets silently into the doors and door. 
posts, front and rear, lashed them together 
bya stout cord, and thus Miss Macnamara 
and her guests were illegally deprived of 
liberty. 

“ This effected, a slater’s ladder was 
procured from an adjacent yard, a horse. 
sheet saturated with water, and one of 
the party, who had been formerly in the 
navy, mounting the roof, clambered to the 
chimney-top, and effectually choked the 
funnel by stuffing it with the wet cloth. 

« All within the mansion was joy and 
revelry ; supper had ended, and it was, 
as all admitted, excellent and extensive 
enough to have made amply up for the 
spoliation of its predecessor, The gentle 
men were indulging in brandy punch, and 
the ladies refreshing themselves with port- 
wine negus. Miss Macnamara, having 
“cleaned out” the company at loo, was, 
of course, in glorious spirits; and Colonel 
Macleod, who occupied the post of honour 
beside the hostess, apparently infected by 
the general hilarity, twisted his saturnine 
features into what he intended for a smile, 
A probationer from Maynooth had just 
favoured the revellers with that celebrated 
drinking song, intituled, ¢ Jolly mortals, 
fill your glasses,’ and a débutante from 
Mrs. Mac Greal’s finishing school at 
Clonakilty, was arranging her mouth to 
execute ¢ Will you come to the bower?’ 
ladies laughed, gentlemen pinched them 
beneath the table-cloth, fun was the order 
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of the night, Care might go hang himself, 


* And all went merry as a marriage bell.” 


Just then a long continuous volume of 
dense smoke came rolling down the chim- 
ney: ‘Murder!’ cried the chief attendant, 
‘ Bad luck to them thieves, the sweeps ! 
they promised to have been here a week 
ago.’ Puff, puff, puff, went the chimney. 
‘Raise the windows!’ exclaimed the 
hostess, who happened to be constitution- 
ally thick-winded. Puff, puff, puff. * Holy 
Virgin! I'm smothered! ejaculated Cap- 
tain O'Dowd, who had recently returned 
to his native town, with a confirmed 
asthma and increased pension. Puff, puff, 
puff, * Open the hall door!’ roared the 
priest. 

«It’s fastened without.’ 

« Puff, puff. « Try the back one for the 
love of Heaven!’ 

«It wont open,’ 

« The consternation was awful. The 
company hurried from the supper-room ; 
and the colonel, who, from a pulmonary 
intirmity, was necessitated to make a rapid 
retreat, having inserted his spurs in the 
table-cloth, removed it, glasses and all, 
without the’ assistance of the servants. 
Death appeared inevitable, and the only 
reasonable doubt was, whether the coroner 
would attribute it to fright or suffocation, 
That nicer etiquette, which in ordinary 
cases prohibits interviews in bedchambers 
to all ladies and gentlemen who have not 
been joined together in holy wedlock, 
was now disregarded, and sufferers of both 
sexes might have been discovered in all 
departments of the establishment, in search 
of a more endurable atmosphere. At that 
moment of general distress, a voice from 
the street exclaimed, ‘ The top of the 
morning to you, mother Macnamara |! 
Will you give us “ Jolly mortals” again if 
you please.’ 

** It’s them thieves of the world from 
the barrack !’ exclaimed the butler. ‘ Open 
the door and let us out, or, by the etarnal 
frost, I'll sware my life agin yees in the 
mornin’!’ But equally vain would have 
been threats or solicitations on the block- 
ading party, had not several lanterns been 
seen approaching. Off the delinquents 
scampered, leaving their deliverance from 
captivity to be achieved by the domestics 
of the détenu, who fortunately were at 


hand,” 


The hero of the first volume boldly 
braves the vengeance of a martinet 
colonel, by taking on himself the re- 
sponsibility of this affair, aud accor- 


dingly has to quit his regiment. He 
soon after achieves a runaway mar- 
riage; and the exaggerations with 
which the fashionable chronicles adorn 
a simple tale of elopement and Gretna 
Green are amusingly given. 


« The reception my mother met from 
my father’s family was as enthusiasticas she 
could have anticipated. Before the gallant 
Cesar had even intimated to his brother, 
as ‘head of the house,’ any intention upon 
his part of committing matrimony, the 
English newspapers teemed with an ac- 
count of his elopement with ‘ the beauti- 
ful heiress of the wealthy Mr. Harrison.’ 
The singular cause that induced him to 
retire from his regiment was still fresh in 
public recollection, and the absurd manner 
in which these two exploits were ridicu- 
lously coupled in the same paragraphs 
was indeed provoking enough. The 
Morning Post thus announced my father's 
marriage : 

«¢ Major C r B ke, who, it 
will be remembered, abruptly retired from 
the 18th some months since, for stopping 
up a chimney-flue, by which two persons 
were unfortunately suffocated, passed 
through Carlisle on Sunday last, in a 
carriage-aud-four, accompanied by the 
beautiful heiress of Stainsbury Hall. No 
pursuit after the fugitives was attempted, 
as Mr. H n lies without the least hope 
of recovery, from the wound of a pistol- 
ball received in the unfortunate mélée 
that occurred on the recent occasion. 
The report that two keepers and the 
major’s servant are dead is at least pre- 
mature. Of the recovery of one of the 
former we know that sanguine hopes are 
entertained.’ 

“The Morning Chronicle thus deli- 
vered itself ; 

*¢ We have often to lament the cul- 
pable inaccuracy of some of our contem- 
poraries. In a morning journal of yester- 
day a very imperfect statement is given of 
a recent occurrence in high life, of which 
we have been in full possession, but which, 
through delicacy to the feelings of the 
parties concerned, we have abstained from 
noticing. It will be a subject of gratifica- 
tion to the numerous and distinguished 
connexions of “both the houses”’ to learn 
that Mr. H n, whose leg it was found 
necessary to amputate above the knee, 
bore the operation well; and that the 
gallant ex-major, after having the ball 
very skilfully extracted by Dr. Drench, 
of Newark, was able to proceed to Gretna 
with the agitated but beautiful bride. 
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The domestic who unhappily lost his life 
on this lamentable occasion was under- 
butler at Stainsbury Park, where he had 
lived for fifteen years and a half, greatly 
respected. He leaves a widow and seven 
young children to lament his premature 
death.’ 

«“ The Globe had another version of the 
‘affair,’ from which, however, The Sun 
took care to differ. The Evening Mail 
denied tie suffocation point-blank ; and 
The Courier assured the world that nei- 
ther man, woman, nor child were killed, 
wounded, or missing, save and except the 
young lady and a poodle-dog, which latter, 
by the accidental falling of an imperial, 
had been maimed for life. Now, though 
all this was to the parties very provoking, 
and particularly annoying to Mr. Harrison, 
yet it éclated the business gloriously in 
Connaught. Nothing could have been 
more consonant to the general taste of 
the aristocracy of that favoured corner of 
the earth. First, there was an elope- 
ment. Second, it was with an heiress. 
Third, the successful swain was a mem- 
ber of ‘the tribes;’* a genuine scion of 
the ould stock. Fourth, there were divers 
lives lost on the occasion. Fifth, judging 
from conflicting statements, there must 
have been a.general rookawn,}+ without 
which a runaway match would not be 
worth a straw. In short, it was unani- 
mously resolved, that Cesar Blake was a 
‘broth of a boy;’ that his lady, in person 
and purse, would be a useful addition to 
the neighbourhood; and that if elderly 
gentlemen, under-butlers, and poodle-dogs 
interrupt half-pay majors, they must abide 
the consequences. To this general com- 
mendation even Miss Sally Macnamara, 
oblivious of stuffed flues and false impri- 
sonment, magnanimously assented.” 


The following melancholy account 
of a Schneider's unprofitable travels 
through Connaught is truly touching. 
In vain poor Jerry mores hominum 
multorum vidit et urbes. 


« Jerry had scoured the country from 
cock-crow to curfew. Of his numerous 
correspondents, sundry were sick, and 
divers invisible; one man was absent at 
a fox-hunt, another had bolted with his 
neighvuur's wife, aud those who favoured 
him with an interview were not more 
satisfactory. One, whom he had fur- 
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nished with a bridal outfit, threatened him 
with instant death for recalling the event, 
and thereby wounding his feelings, as his 
lady had left him in a fortnight. Another 
generously offered to accept at six months 
for two hundred, provided Jerry handed 
over the balance, being eighty-four pounds, 
six shillings, and four-pence, upon the spot. 
Mr. Bodkin had been cleaned out at the 
Curragh; and Mr. M‘Dermot requested 
he would oblige him by discounting a bill, 
Mr. Kirwan was anxious to know on 
what night the Westport mail was robbed, 
as that event must have occurred, and 
himself suspected to have been present 
and particeps criminis, or he, Jerry, never 
would have the assurance to demand money 
from him at that time of the year. Mr. 
Burke felt offended at the indelicacy of 
the application, as, but five years betore, 
he had actually paid him, Jerry, fifty 
pounds; and Mr. Donnellan trusted the 
tenants would not hear he was a tailor, 
and from Dublin, as he, Donnellan, wished 
him well, and feared, if discovered, that 
he could not save his life. In one house 
he found the lower windows built up, as 
the occupant had quarrelled with the co- 
roner. At another, even before he could 
announce his name, he was covered with 
a blunderbuss from the attic, and obliged 
to abscond with as much rapidity as if 
he had committed a felony. In short, 
Jeremiah Casey was returning a sadder, 
but not a richer man, than when he crossed 
the Shannon; and had half determined, 
like Mr. Daniel O'Connell, to <« register 
a vow in heaven’ never, during the re- 
mainder of his natural life, to apply shears 
to broadcloth for any customer westward 
of the bridge of Athlone. 

« Woman is an uncertain article; and 
so says every man who has passed five- 
and-twenty. Some of them are won in 
smiles, and others are best wooed when 
sulky. I know not what tempted Jerry 
Casey, when driven desperate by bad 
debts, to then begin thinking about ma- 
trimony ; nor why Honor Blake, when 
at war with all the sex, should conde- 
scend to vow submission to a fraction of 
humanity. But Jerry was rich as a Jew; 
Honor living on sufferance with her clan; 
even unto the third and fourth genera- 
tion. The result was, that, after a court- 
ship ‘short, sharp, and decisive,’ Honor 
Blake was united to Jeremiah Casey; 
and so said all the newspapers, ; 


* The most ancient families in Galway are known by this title. 
+ Rookawa, in English means a general row. 
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« There was dire commotion among 
the tribes, when it was announced that 
one of ‘the ould stock’ had committed 
matrimony with a tailor. But this indig- 
nation was deep, not loud. In the alpha- 
bet of Jerry’s ledger the names of the com- 
plainants were awfully recorded. Though 
he, good easy man, might be trifled with, 
his lady, if roused, would probably exhibit 
different feelings. Quickly and quietly the 
indignity was forgotten: one by one, the 
kindred of Mrs. Casey condescended to 
drop in at dinner-time; Usher’s-quay was 
convenient to the Four Courts; Jerry 
was ‘a decent poor devil after all ;’ his 
port was sound ; his pot-luck not amiss ; 
and before the honeymoon had waned her 
horns, Blakes, Burkes, and Bodkins 
united legs under Mrs. Casey’s mahogany.” 


We deem it a duty implied in our 
title to submit to the public the adven- 
turous Mr. Blake’s graphie report of 
his experience as to the state of morals 
in the University :— 


«It was past eight when I presented 
myself at the college gate. Not being 
acquainted with the localities of the 
University, I addressed one of some half- 
dozen lazy-looking, blue-coated function- 
aries, who were lounging on benches in 
the porter’s lodge; there keeping watch 
and ward beside a rousing coal fire. There 
was not a corporation in Christendom 
who would not have chosen them ‘for 
her own,’ they seemed so oily and over- 
fed. One of these ‘gorbellied knaves’ 
waddled out to answer me, and from him 
I discovered that there would be some 
difficulty in identifying my worthy kins- 
man, there being six gentlemen of the 
name of Blake then resident in this seat 
of learning. 

« «Come, sir,’ said he of the blue-coat, 
as he assumed’a leather hunting-cap and 
lighted lantern; ‘we'll make him out, 
never fear. Ill describe them as we go 
along. Here, at No, 2, ground-floor, lett, 
lives one. They call him « Dozey,” as he 
does nothing from Monday morning till 
Saturday night but sleep, drink beer, and 
sel mouse-traps.’ 

«¢We wont disturb him, my friend; 
so pass by Dozey.’ 

“ «Very well, sir,’ continued my guide. 
No. 9, garret, right—there lives another 
of them, He is “ Bothered Blake ;” deaf, 
dirty, and a premium man.’ 

_ “* Leave the dirty gentleman alone,’ 
said I. 
“« Just as you please,’ replied the polite 
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porter. ‘ Will you try 31, second, heft? 
Him they have christened “ Bethesda 
Blake,” as he has got “a call,” and lec- 
tures at prayer-meetings.’ 

«I shook my head. 

«¢ Then, there’s one in 27, lame of a 
leg. They call him « Pop and. carry 
one.”’ 

««¢ The lame lad wont suit me.’ 

««¢ Egad! I am fairly puzzled,’ said my 
guide, ‘unless it’s * Jack the Devil” you 
are looking for.’ 

*«¢ That’s the man, for a thousand !’ 

¢¢ Oh, then, he lives hard by. This 
way, sir. He chums with “ Mad Hamil- 
ton,” and they hang out at 16, Botany 
Bay, first-floor, right.’ 

“«¢T am so glad you'll find him for me!’ 

“¢Find him!’ ejaculated the fat func- 
tionary ; the Lord only knows where he 
is to be found at this hour! We'll try 
the rooms: we may see the skip, or per- 
haps, by accident, the master. Come 
along.’ 

“«« Accordingly, we entered Botany Bay, 
and halted before a door, which bore in 
white Roman characters the names of 
«Mr. Blake’ and « Mr. Hamilton.’ Knock 
we did manfully; ¢ but none did come 
though we did call for them.’ 

««¢ Ay, sir, they’re out. Lord! they’re 
the wildest gentlemen within the gates, 
and they’re in trouble. Well, more’s the 
pity. Last night they gave a cockle party 
—and cockle parties, sir, end badly, I 
have remarked. All drunk—went upon 
the batter—and left the Brick Square 
and Botany Bay without a lamp, good, 
bad, or indifferent. ‘They are to be before 
the Board tomorrow; and if they escape 
expulsion, they’re sure of being rusticated.’ 

«¢ Could you direct me where in town 
I shall have a chance of meeting Mr. 
Blake ? I inquired. 

«“ «Not I, faith! But now I remember 
that Mr. O’ Donel, one of the cockle party, 
came in just before yeerself: his rooms 
are in the next building, and we'll try if 
if he knows.’ 

«© Mounting two pair of stairs accor- 
dingly, Mr. O’Donel in person opened his 
dour. I briefly explained my object, and 
apologized for disturbing him. 

**¢ No trouble whatever: step in, sir. 
Hicks, will you drive a nail? and he 
pointed to a table, on which divers bottles 
were paraded. The guide, without cere- 
mony, advanced and took a glass, which 
the host filled. 

««¢ Bad business, Mr. O’Donel. Hang 
it! arn't there lamps enough outside with- 
out smashing those in college ?’ 
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«© Who brokethem? inquired O’ Donel. 
‘I'm out of the scrape: I was regularly 
sowed up, and could not have put one 
leg before the other, if they had made me 
archbishop of Canterbury. I hear they 
stole your lanterns, and you were so drunk 
that you never missed them till morning!’ 

«<¢ Well, well, time will tell: good 
night, sir.’ 1 shipped a gratuity, and he 
disappeared. 

“ When alone, I explained to Jack’s 
companion the shortness of my halt in 
town, and how necessary it was to find 
his brother in iniquity with as little delay 
as possible. Proniptly he offered to assist 
my researches, premising that if he could 
not unkennel ¢ Jack the Devil,’ then was 
all inquiry useless until tomorrow. ‘ We 
have not a moment to lose, or I shall be 
shut in. We'll take Jack’s regular beat, 
and, I have little doubt, unharbour him.’ 
Accordingly he tucked me under the arm, 
and off we set. 

«+ Let me see—this is Lady Abbott’s 
ball. Well, he wont be there, as he is out 
of temper, That is nine now striking; and 
probably, being in a sentimental mood, he 
will be taking tea with Miss Lightbody, 
the mantua-maker, in Nassau-street. If 
we don’t find him there, at ten we'll try 
the theatre—Eleven, the “ Silver Hell” 
in Exchange-street-— Twelve, he'll be at 
the “ House of Lords,” or picking a 
broiled bone at “ Nosey M‘Keown’s’— 
One, dancing at the “« Free-and-easy,” or 
singing in “the Hole-in-the-Wall”— 
Two, we shall find him on the ramble— 
Three, we'll drop into St. Andrew's 
watch-house ; and after that, for he’s not 
to say a late sitter-up, we'll be pretty 
sure of catching him in bed taking his 
snooze at “the Coal-Hole,” in Essex- 
street.’ 

«JT thought of Father Roger. Kit 
Costello himself could not match Jack 
the Devil in the multiplicity of his unholy 
avocations. 

« We tound Miss Letitia ‘at home,’ and 
were shown by an elderly assistant into a 
parlour behind the shop, where the lady 
was seated at a table covered with the 
shreds and patches of millinery litter. My 
introduction as Jack the Devil’s kinsman 
procured me a most gracious reception : 
indeed, Miss Lightbody was pleased to 
compliment my appearance, which she 
compared with a portrait of Master Jack 
which ornamented her chimney-piece, and 
which she averred might pass for a like- 
ness of myself. Whether my late escapade 
at country-quarters was too vivid in my 
recollection, and made me look with sus- 
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picion upon strangers, certainly I thought 
my cousin’s description of this ‘ornament 
of her sex’ rather overdrawn. She was a 
fine creatureenough, but she ‘looked every 
inch’ a mantua-maker. The style of her 
dress was much too florid for my fancy; 
and she exhibited an assortment of jewel- 
lery in rings, bracelets, and brooches, 
that was far too exuberant for a fastidious 
taste, and did not add to ‘that majesty 
of virtue,’ of which article, according to 
Jack’s epistles, she possessed a very exten- 
sive stock. 

«“ From this lady O’Donel ascertained 
that the object of our researches had gone 
to keep an appointment at a coffee-house, 
Thither my guide piloted me, and there 
we discovered Jack the Devil in close 
conclave with a fashionable young man, 
who, my companion informed me, was 
assistant-surgeon of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards, 

“ So occupied were my cousin and his 
friend with their business, that we estab- 
lished ourselves, without being noticed, in 
the very next box to that in which they 
had ensconced themselves; and as we 
were only separated by a slight curtain, 
every syllable they spoke was overheard 
distinctly, and O’Donel winked, and sig- 
nified that we should listen to their ééte- 
a-téte. ‘ 

“* We shall be rusticated to a moral,’ 
said my relative with the evil surname. 
‘ The skip would swear an alibi, but they 
wont believe his oath. They know we 
had that infernal cockle party; and there 
was, unfortunately, nobody sufliciently 
drank for mischief but ourselves, except 
devils of good characters—men like Dozey 
Blake, who creep quietly to bed when 
they can sit upon their chairs no longer, 

« ¢ Well, I think,’ said the surgeon, ‘a 
sick certificate will do—but the disease ? 

«* Consumption,’ said Jack the Devil. 
«I had a fourth cousin that died of it.’ 

«It wont do,’ said his counsellor: 
‘ they will expect you to drink milk, eat 
fish, and wear flannel.’ 

«+ D—n fish and flannel!’ replied the 
invalid. * What do you think of blood to 
the head ?’ 

«« Wont answer,’ was the reply; ‘ they 
would put you on the muzzle, interdict 
port, and prohibit fox-hunting. Come, I 
have it: you have overgrown your 
strength, require country air, gentle exer 
cise, aud a generous diet. Could you 
manage a short cough? The doctor 
hemmed—the patient imitated it. 

«“<¢ Very good: try again. Excellent; 
I have seen a man in phthisis that could 
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not cough as well, What name shall I 
sign? are you particular about your phy- 
sician ?” 

«« Not very,’ returned Jack the Devil; 
the Surgeon-General bears a great name 
in Connaught.’ 

«¢No better authority need be,’ said 
he of the dragoons; ‘so here you go, 
honest Philip Crampton. Stop; I'll just 
add that you go down by easy stages, 
and ate to avoid damp sheets and mental 
exertion, take exercise on horseback, &c. 
And now, where shall we toddle to? It 
is too late for the play, and too early for 
the ‘« Hole-in-the-wall.”’ 

««« Why, I promised, if possible, to sup 
with Letitia: so, come with me. I must, 
you know, sleep in College, to go like a 
regular man before the Board tomorrow. 
V'll just call at Hynes’, and tell him to 
send in plovers and a grilled bone.’ 

«“ But our appearance changed these 
arrangements, Jack embraced me with 
delight ; we all adjourned to ‘ the Hiber- 
nian,’ supped merrily, and separated before 
midnight, as became a reformed militia- 
man and a sober student. 

“ Next day Jack, with ‘Mad Hamilton’ 
and a couple of north-country candidates 
for holy orders, were honoured by the 
provost and senior fellows with a private 
interview, and then and there obtained 
full permission to visit their respective 
relatives for a period of twelve calendar 
months. 

“ We parted that evening, I to embark 
for Holyhead, and Jack to convey his 
sick certiticate to Galway, and try how 
far native air would benetit an enteebled 
constitution. Indeed it was marvellous 
with what apparent strength of lungs the 
patient cursed a passenger out of the box- 
seat—but in consumptive cases symptoms 
are wonderfully deceptive.” 


We cannot refuse a place to the fol- 
lowing interview, which presents us as 
accomplished a pair of seconds as even 
that terrific personage, Mr. Morgan 
O'Connell himself could demand :— 


“ Our companions were not idle, but 
went to work like men of business. The 
amenity of manner that marked their 
intercourse was delightful, while their 
politeness would have put a master of 
ceremonies to the blush. 

“¢] think this is a sweet spot,’ said 
the little man, ‘as we could find upon 
the field;—shall we mark distance from 
this glove?’ and he laid one of his white 
kid-skins on the ground. 
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«“* We'll place the gentlemen, if you 
please, colonel,’ responded Jack the 
Devil, ‘across the ridge, and not leave 
any line to direct the eye.’ 

« «Precisely so.’ And the commander 
smiled graciously. 

«Do you fight at ten or twelve? 
inquired my cousin, and his bow was 
superb, 

“ «Why, faith!’ said the colonel, 
‘personally, I prefer ¢en; but I fancy 
twelve is the favourite distance,—and 
one must go with the world, you know.’ 
And the gentlemen interchanged an in- 
nocent laugh. 

«<¢ Allow me to tell-off the ground,’ 
said my kinsman, ‘and you can correct 
the paces after me.’ 

“¢ Lord, by no means!—quite certain 
of your accuracy;’ and Jack stepped 
over the grass as gingerly as a dancing- 
master. Confound him! he seemed 
crippled; I had seen him take a stride 
of twice the length in crossing a dirty 
sweeping. 

«“ The colonel turned to me. 

«« Perfect gentleman your friend there 
—au fait at his arrangements, With a 
leetle more experience, there would not 
be a prettier second int England. We 
may regulate the tools,’ he continued, as 
my cousin returned after sticking a twig 
into the turf, twelve paces from the 
colonel’s kid-skin: and the commander 
proceeded to unlock a mahogany-box, 
hitherto concealed under an opera-cloak. 

«“ What a nice fellow that major is, 
John !—a regular trump. [I'll take my 
oath he’s the man that was tried for 
murder.” And he too opened his case, 
and the friends extracted « weapon each 
from their respective depositories. The 
colonel handed a pistol to my kinsman, 
who in return presented his to the short 
commander. 

««« Could you execute with that Stan- 
denmeyer?’ said the little man. 

** Beautifully balanced!’ responded 
Jack the Devil, ‘But I am more ac- 
customed to the saw-handles.’ 

«« Sweet luck that of Mortimer!’ and 
every click went through me like a small 
sword. There they were, bandying com- 
pliments, and criticising ‘ back action,’ as 
coolly as if chatting in a shooting-gal- 
lery. 

«“¢Shall we load the case?’ quoth 
Jack. 

«+I think we had better, as your 
friend is not disposed to apologize ; it will 
save trouble, and bring the affair sooner 
to an end,’ 
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«¢The devil take both! thought I. 
From the extent of their preparations, it 
was quite evident that it would not be 
any fault of theirs, if the sulky gentle- 
man or myself was not, as they say in 
Connaught, ‘ left quivering on a daisy.’ ” 

But we have already exceeded our 
limits. Our reputation, as thorough- 
bred critics, might, however, suffer if 
we were not to add a word or two of 
reproof. We must, therefore, hunt 
for a fault; and we will accordingly 
remark, that with great general fidelity 
to nature, our able novelist does occa- 
sionally forget the situation of his cha- 
racters. For instance, he exalts a 
soubrette wholly above her vocabulary, 
when he makes her talk of badinage ; 
and in verity our friend Phoebe is 
altogether too lofty for her calling. 
Sophia Moreland’s first interview with 
her hero’s cousin is something too 
forward for female delicacy; and we 
must protest against the uniform pro- 
cess of oseculation with which the 
whole generation of Blakes close every 
scene in which they are concerned 
with the other sex. It is strange even 
for the amatory audacity of a Galway 
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cavalier. The humour of the news- 
paper citations is perhaps too often 
repeated in the course of these most 
humorous volumes. But these are 
minor matters, and little impair that 
general effect which has led us un- 
hesitatingly to pronounce this novel 
the pleasantest of the year. No 
author, within our experience, has 
sketched with such truth, that fast- 
fading complexion of society once so 
universal in Ireland, and still retaining 
a decaying tenure in its western pro- 
vince. The boundless hospitality, the 
more than feudal loyalty that charac- 
terised the domestic economy of the 
old Irish gentleman, mingled with 
darker traits—extravagance, intempe- 
rance, and the prompt vengeance of 
the pistol—all these things are de- 
picted in the language, it would ap- 
pear, of real experience. That state 
of society had its bright side. And 
in sooth we hardly know whether to 
grieve or to rejoice, that such traits 
seem likely, before long, to live only 
in the pages of our author and his fel- 
low-labourers in the domain of the 
Irish novel. 


THE AVENGED BRIDE,* 


Every body acknowledges that poetry 
has gone to the dogs, and verses are at 


a discount. Helicon, like Harrowgate, 
is haunted by stale blues and discarded 
bachelors. Parnassus has become a 
hill of “no reputation ;” and, like a 
blessed well, the Pierian spring is 
resorted to by but fools 
drivellers. 

Twenty years since, and things 
were different. Where are those 
whose sweet numbers youth loved to 
repeat, and age to listen to? Alas! 
we must give a sorry answer, Scott 
and Byron, Crabbe and Coleridge, 
gone to their last account. Of 
Southey and the “ Lakers” we seldom 
hear. Moore isa pedler in _ politics, 
and Campbell a wanderer in Algiers, 


none and 


*A Tale of the Glens, 
Dublin, Milliken and Son. 


By Alexander 


after becoming the twaddling chroni- 
cler of a defunct actress. 

It is melancholy to dwell upon the 
decline and fall of the “gentle art.” 
Verses come still-born from the press, 
and a canto, now-a-days, is avoided 
like a country cousin, It is true, that, 
to the honored dead, a host of titled 
and untitled pretenders have succeed- 
ed; annuals infest the drawing-room ; 
albums are plentier than almanacs ; 
and “ The Traveller” and “ Rape of the 
Lock” have yielded up their honors to 
“ |’ve been roaming” and “ Oh no, we 
never mention her.” 

All this is heart-sinking ; but amid 
the Beeotian gloom, occasional sparks 
still coruscate. Wordsworth has 
done something lately, and he has 


Markham, Esq. Belfast, Hodgson ; and 
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done it well. Our merry partner 
(en quadrille) Letty Landon continues 
in full song. Indeed the “ mantle of 
the muse” appears to have been lat- 
terly seized on by the softer sex ; and 
like certain masculine habiliments, 
which fashion has decreed to be un- 
mentionable, the ladies cling to it 
with a desperate tenacity, which 
augurs but little inclination on their 
ee to render back the garment they 
ave won. 

Is it not then refreshing—as Leigh 
Hunt would say—amid this lyric de- 
solation, to catch a gleam of better 
hope—and while poets have disap- 
peared by the dozen, to find at last a 
claimant for the bays? Such is the 
case—and those whom the “romaunts” 
of Scott and Byron once charmed, 
will turn with delight to the exciting 
numbers of the “ Bard of the Glens.” 

To analyze this Irish epic, is not 
our present intention; and it would 
bea task of no small delicacy on our 
part, to select beauties where all is 
beautiful, and cull “sweets from the 
sweet.” Ours, then, for many reasons, 
must be a brief and hurried notice— 


but the essay shall be made—and as 
Mr. Markham playfully sings, 


“* __ Here goes— 
We'll fight it out, no matter what befals.” 


Now, if any body imagines, for a mo- 
ment, that we are going to accommo- 
date him with the story “cut and dry,” 
he will find himself grievously disap- 
pointed. Yet to extract from the 
poem is the difficulty; for it is so 
equal as a whole, that with a safe 
conscience, we could not pass over a 
single stanza. This, to Mr. Markham, 
would be injustice ; and on our parts, 
a piratical proceeding deserving of a 
place upon the treadmill. We shall, 
therefore, only favor the reader with a 
short synopsis of the tale, as a show- 
mun lifts the corner of the blanket to 
stimulate the curiosity of the doubting 
boy, who hesitates whether to sport 
his “browns” for a peep at Punch, or a 
pennyworth of gingerbread. Rapid 
as our notice must be, we feel never- 
theless convinced, that all and every 
who reads our review, and who can 
beg, borrow, or steal the book, will 
not “let fall the windows of their 
eyes” until they have perused the 
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Avenged Bride, from the dedication “to 
Major-General O’ Neill,” to “Stuart and 
Gregg,” such being the cognomens of 
the typographers as they appear upon 
the imprint. 

The chief of the dramatis persone 
are easily introduced. There is a 
young gentleman called Macdonald, 
Mrs. Adelia Macquillan, “the Avenged 
Bride ;” a Sir Hugh Somebody, * no- 
thing but a good one ;” and a Mister 
Kirke “an ivfernal miscreant” of ex- 
traordinary birth and education— 


**From Fury sprung and Pain, and nurs’d in 
blood ;” 


And here it is necessary to remark, 
that he, Kirke, is not related in any 
way to the worthy author of the “ Age 
of Reason.” 

The first canto opens with an affec- 
tionate address to Ireland. Of course 
she is ill used and neglected; “her 
bards grown old;” her lyre covered 
with dust ; nobody left to rattle the 
wires, “and o’er its chords the soul of 
music fling.” 

This is hard enough ; but the thing 
becomes intolerable, when it has been 
occasioned by the indolence of Mr. 
Thomas Moore, who, as it appears, 
does nothing but sleep at Sloperton. 
He is feelingly requested to resume 
his harp, sing his own melodies again, 
and 


** Send slaves and tyrants to the Stygian lake.” 


But Mr. Markham has doubts that 
even his invocation may remove the 
apathy of Master Tom :— 


“ And shouldst thou, Moore, once more to sing 
refuse, 

And leave the glory to some other bard; 

Oh drop on me the mantle of thy muse! 

The thing I ask I know is something hard.” 


We think so too—and confess the 
prayer of the petition appears to us 
unreasonable. That one bard should 
unrobe merely to oblige another is 
unfair ; and even if little Anacreon did 
consent to accommodate Mr. Markham 
with the mantle aforesaid, it would 
hardly make a shooting jacket for the 
“bard of the glens.” 

Nor is our gifted countryman insen- 
sible to the perils that assail “the 
young aspirant after fame.” 
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* I have,” quoth he, *‘ to cope with mighty foes ; 

Mad, heartless critics, (a dread host) with all 

Their sharp artillery, may me oppose 

And hunt me down as sharks would hunt o 
gral ; 

Yet tho’ e’en thus oppos’d, I'll write—here 
goes!" 


Only stipulating that the “gentle 
muse” shall effect some repairs upon 
his person and wardrobe, 

** Oh help me both my hand and seat to mend!” 

The scene of this interesting poem 
lies in the county of Antrim, and the 


immediate vicinity of the castle of 


Dunluce, the most extensive golgotha 
on record, 
Not Thrasimene’s once ensanguined plain, 
Thermopyle, Pultowa, or Pera— 
Nor all the fields of Portugal or Spain, 
Where France’s soaring eagle proudly flew, 
And Engiland’s lion shook his fearful mane— 
Can boast more blood; not even Waterloo, 
That saddest, direst of all fields of slaughter, 
Than this famed habitation of the water.” 


It would appear that a general peace 
had sent the Highland chiefs “in an- 
guish home,” like disbanded militia 
men. There was no chance of kicking 
up a row; “they saw, in fact, ’twas 
useless,” and all submitted “to be of 


the peace,” but one youth of uncom- 


His 


mon pluck and small property. 
mother observed his anxiety— 


“I’ve marked, my son, the anguish of thy mind, 
Thy wonted spirits’ buoyancy decline ; 
A longer silence now would be unkind, 
So, cheer up, brave youth, you must no longer 
pine.”” 

The old lady then relates her mar- 
riage and misfortunes, and assures him 
that he has an estate in Ireland, aud 
nobody to keep him out of it but the 
right owner. Mr. Macdonald deter- 
mines to claim the fodeein, and accord- 
ingly embarks that very night. A 
quick passage brought him 


“Before Aurora’s vanguard’s varied light,” 


within sight of the Causeway, 


** Which, when once seen, you must for ever see, 
Our nation’s bulwark, founded on the main, 
The prop of Albion aud the scourge of Spain.” 


And after a smart run through “a 
hell of waters” and a “foaming Phlege- 
thon,” he anchored safely in “the bay 
of Cushendun.” There he lands—is 
received hospitadly by Sir Hugh, and 


“Two valiant youths of Hercalean mould ;"” 
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has a hard drink with the old one and 
his “ hopeful props ;” tumbles into bed, 
“buoyant with delight ;” and his eyes 
and the Canto close together. 

Canto the Second has some love, 
loud alarms, and a desperate “set to” 
between Messrs. Macdonald, Macauley, 
and Macquillen. - 

Canto Three is particularly bustling 
and pathetic. The heroine, Adelia, is 
in deep distress; Macquillen arrives 
to comfort her ; but before she is com 
posed, Macdonald drives up, riding on 
the car of Fortune, to besiege Dunluee, 
An assualt is made— 

* The castle’s gain’d,'‘and one wild mingling ery 
Of dying groans and women’s shrieks arise,” 


Ned Macquillen, “in his agony,” en- 
deavours to blow up the building and 
the bride, but Macdonald cuts him 
down. Adelia losing her husband and 
her temper, 

“* Now no longer mild, 


Through blood-stain’d ranks impetuously 
rush’d,” 


requests the loan of thunder and 
lightuing—curses Macdonald awfully 
—and concludes with this unchristian 
supplication— 
***Oh! let me bat avenge this bloody deed 
On him and his, before from eatth I’m borne! 
Grant me but this—that J may see them bleed! 
And clothe me with all sorts of shame afd 
scorn ; 
Let mis’ry, pain, affliction, be my meed— 
Outcast of earth—shunn’d, hated, and forlorn— 
All, all I'l! bear, tho’ countless years roll o’er” 
She said—then vanish’d, and was heard no 
more!"’ 


Canto the Fourth opens with a de- 
scription of Glengariff, and a denun- 
ciation against Atheism. Man, it ap- 
pears, passim, is not “form’d to live 
alone ;” for “ having broken his heart's 
ice,” 

**He feels, though living, he was dead—~ 
For without her, what is the May of life ? 
’Tis then he feels the lonely life he’s led, 
And his objections to return grow rife ; 
*Tis then he thinks ’twere better he should wed, 
And ere he’s ‘ fallen into the sear,’ take wife ; 
*Tis then he feels her power, and in a trice 
Resolves, like Benedict, to have Beatrice.” 


This latter couplet we object to— 
“ina trice” rhymes badly to“ Beatrice;” 
and in the next edition, which we opine 
will be required within a fortnight, we 
would suggest the substitution of the 
following :— 
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Of married sweets he fain would have a slice, 
And like, bold Benedict buckle with Beatrice! 


A smart description of a cataract 
follows, judiciously relieved with the 
episode of a most unfortunate éree. 

“ And here, across its mighty for¢e, was flang 
A birch, whose root was in the clefted rock ; 
Bat in his native dwelling he was stung— 
Made by the storm its pastime and its mock ; 
Sear’d in his heart, his mournful head he hung, 
Unable to abide the tempest’s shock— 

Now bent beneath the spray, he’s seen in tears, 
Ascathed monument of wrath and years.” 


Then we have moonlight, and its 
seductive effect upon the soul, with an 
awful exception ; for 


“One troubled bosom could not find repose,” 


This turns out to be our old ae- 
quaintance, Mr. Macdonald. He can't 
sleep, gets up, puts on his dressing- 
gown, and sets off 


“Over dark’ning rocks, and hill, and dale, and 
stream,” 


to “seek his fate in dens of infamy,” 
and consult a knowing fortune-teller. 

These warlocks are now, it appears, 
a scarce article. 


“Sach beings lived in olden time, we know, 
But not so now—thanks to our legislature, 
Who, with their instruments of fire and tow, 
Have clear’d the earth from every wizard 
ereature.” 


Macdonald reaches 


= The cave 


Of Wizard Mona, at the dead night ;” 


gets mortally alarmed ; and while 
listening “in the climax of his terror,” 


“In wild, unmeasured strains the siby!l sung— 
* lve leagued with a tyrant— 

Well worthy is he, 

To be an aspirant 

For vengeance with me ; 

By demons he’s fitted 

To act in my cause, 

His chargers are bitted, 

Not a moment he'll pause ; 
Unsated with blood, his fell minions won't dare 
To shrink from his orders—a victim to spare !’ 


“ A kind of stapor o’er Macdonald fell, 
As these wild accents struck upon his ear.’” 


And no wonder ; but, “spurning fear,” 
he gets what they call in racing, “se- 
cond wind,” kicks in the door, and con- 
fronts the old card-cutter. She being 
uttired “in a seanty robe,” which, a /a 
Nora Crina, “in tatters floated round 
her withered form,” is naturally indig- 
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nant at being found en deshabillé, and 
inquires, 
*¢ Who dares t’ intrude af such an hour, 

To tempt my vengeance, and defy my power ?” 


Macdonald modestly disclaims any 
intention of the sort—acquaints her 
that he has had “a herrid dream”’— 
requests her “counsel's aid”—and 
threatens her if she refuses. To this 
the lady replies “with wild demoniac 
joy,” 

** And though life’s taper seem’d about t’ exptre, 


She spoke with fiercertess, ffenzy, tage and 
fire.” 


The tete-a-tete is interrupted by 
“guilt’s chosen minister and instru- 
ment,” Mr. Kirke, who has made an 
onslaught on the glen, and finished 
the Macdonalds, young and old. Of 
course a combat ensues; Mac breaks 
Kirke’s head and his own sword ; and 
in return Kirke shoots Macdonald, 
who in the real Marmion style, 


* Held on high 
His hand, to which, by death’s firm grasp, was 
bound 
The fragment of his blade,” 


and, “while taking a melancholy look 
*pon the red embers,” Mrs. Adelia 
Macquillen figures in waving a “blaz- 
ing torch.” 


** Death o’er Macdonald his dark mantle spreads,” 
the old card-cutter vanishes, 


* And nought of her has sittce been heard or 
seen.” 


Such is the outline of the story; 
and as to the poetry, we hinted ad 
initio, that the admirers of the good old 
school woald declare the “Avenged 


Bride” delectable. To many of “the 
better brothers” of Parnassus, there is 
an identity of thought and a similarity 
of expression, that will strike even a 
careless reader as remarkable; and it 
is marvellous that, to persons who 
sought “the phantom fame” by the 
most opposite roads, this observation 
of ours will apply—to Scott, Byron, 
Moore, and Sheridan, the great un- 
knowns who indited Robin Hood and 
the Groves of Blarney—a striking ana- 
logy of sentiment exists: ay, and even 
that honest and independent states- 
man, Mr. Daniel O’Connell, has not 
escaped a literary collision with him 
of “the glens.” 
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Iu Mr. Markham’s “Harp that 
mouldering long had hung,” the ad- 
mirer of the “ Lady of the Lake” will 
recognise an old acquaintance. At the 
eighteenth stanza “the mustering” will 
remind him of “the gathering” in the 
same poem; and an evening scene in 
canto fourth we would take our corpo- 
ral oath is mighty like a similar one 
in Marmion— 


“* The crimson flag that floated on the wall 

Of Redbay’s high and castellated steep, 

Hung lapp’d in lazy folds, and in the hall 

The wearied guards had flung them down to 
sleep ; 

The horse was peut within his quiet stall, 

And not a groan resounded from the keep 

Of the deep dark donjon ; no sound could you 
hear, 


Save where the warder’s tread struck dully 
on the ear.” 


If we quote correctly from memory, 
thus Sir Walter wrote— 


** Day set on Norham’s castled steep, 
And Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 
And Teviot’s mountain lone; 
The battled towers, the donjon keep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 
The loophole grates where captives weep, 
In yellow lustre shone, 


* Saint George’s banner, broad and gay, 
Now faded as the fading ray, 
Less bright and less was flung ; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the donjon tower, 
So heavily it hung.” &c, &c, 


Now, gentle reader, mark the simi- 
larity of these passages. We have 
“ Norham’s castled steep,” versus ** Red- 
bay’s castellated” ditto; both flags are 
heavy and lazy; both buildings pro- 
vided with a donjon, where groaning 
and weeping is the order of the 
day; and both, of course, have a 
warder duly perched upon the battle- 
ments. Scott has his scoués upon the 
alert, while the “look-out man” keeps 
himself awake with the butt-end of a 
“border-gathering song.” This is all 
as it should be: but what do Mr. 
Markham’s castle-guard ?—like the 
sentries in the “ Critic,” go as leisurely 
to sleep as if sitting in a conventicle ! 
We were tempted with Sneer to in- 
quire, “Isn't that odd at such an 
alarming crisis ?” and, indeed, it struck 
us as such a flagrant breach of military 
discipline, that we opine, even in poet- 
ical justice, Mr. Markham should have 
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brought every mother soul of them 
to the halberts, although Roebuck and 
Joe Hume, with every twaddling radi. 
cal, who dreads a raw back and the 
pillory, should make a “star-chamber 
matter of it,” and bring the bride and 
bard “before the house.” 


In stanza 43—we must uplift our 
voice, and remonstrate with Mr. Mark 
ham—for thrice, and in a single couplet, 
has he invaded the real or adopted 
property of a brace of patriots; to wit, 
Tom Moore and Dan O'Connell. 


“ Like the expiring bird of Araby, 
A nation yec might rise, great, glorious, and 
free!” 


As to Tommy’s bird, we should hardly 
arraign him of “the glens” if he ab- 
stracted the whole aviary. Mr. Mark- 
ham is a desperate admirer of Mr. 
Moore; and surely the latter might 
oblige him with a “Bulbul” or “ butter- 
fly of Cashmere” from his extensive col- 
lection, as it’s “nae lost what a friend 
gets ;” but te invade the property of 
honest Dan—to despoil him of a moiety 
of his poetic possessions—to leave him 
with but one solitary flower to garnish 
the “crambe repetita” delivered to the 
“Tail” and “the unwashed :” this is 
indeed too bad—we feel for the Libe- 
rator from our souls, and are horrified 
at the bare possibility of “some rhyming 
poetess or maudlin peer” usurping “he- 
reditary bondsmen” next, and leaving 
him no‘oratorical resources but hard 
names and stout assertion. 

“In great emergencies there is no- 
thing like a prayer,” says Mr. Puff; 
and so thinks Mr. Markham; and here, 
too, we trace an analogy between the 
dead dramatist and living poet. 


* Hear, gentle goddess! this my humble prayer, 
And take thy votary to thy special care,” 


quoth Mr. Macdonald. Now hear Lord 
Leicester :-— 


* O mighty Mars! if, in thy homage bred, 
Each point of discipline I’ve still observed, 
Nor but by due promotion and the right 
Of service to the rank of major-general 
Have risen, assist thy votary now!” 

But the strongest similarity lies be- 

tween Byron and the bard of the glens; 

so striking, indeed, are coincidences in 
fancy and expression, that people who 
are hypercritical would almost assert 
that it amounted to plagiarism. But 
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this charge is groundless: Mr. Mark- 
ham as a poet is truly original, and 


«There's only one slight difference between 
Him and his epic brethren gone before” — 


that two people happened to hit upon 
the same thought, and one made use 
of it first, that’s all. Now let us pro- 
duce some parallel passages, 


BYRON, 
« Even as the simoom sweeps the blasted plains.”* 


MARKHAM, 
“Like the simoom that wither'd as it pass’d."* 


BYRON. 
“Through Coron’s lattices the lamps are bright.” 


MARKAAM, 
“ Within Dunluce’s halls,”do, do, do. 


BYRON, 
“There was a sound of revelry by night, 
And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave 
men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 
Soft eyes look’d love to eyes which spake 
again. 
And all went merry as a marriage bell ; 
Bot hush! hark! a deep sound strikes like a 
rising knell !” 


MARKHAM, 
“ Knights, squires, and nobles, all had gather’d 
now, 
And courtly dames with hearts as pure as free, 
And joy unsullied sate on every brow, 
Now mirth grew loud, and song and revelry, 
Before whose shrine young hearts with ardour 
bow: 
Along the hall the strains of minstrelsy, 
In liquid notes, pour’d their voluptuous swell. 
Why stops the dance ? Hark to th’ alarum-bell!”" 


BYRON, 

“Ah! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale,” &c, 


MARKHAM, 
“ And here a scene of wild confusion rose ; 
Here bosoms throbb’d in agonising throes ; 
Lips clung to lips in long and sad adieu.” 


BYRON, 
She rose, she sprung, she clung to his embrace,” 


MARKHAM, 
** Flew to her lord, and clung to his embrace.” 


BYRON, 
“ List! *tis the bugle, 
One kiss-—-one more—another—oh! adieu !” 


MARK, 
“ Hark to the bugle’s thrilling swell! 
One kiss—adieu—another—oh ! farewell!” 
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BYRON. 
“ From his baldric drew 
His bugle.” 


MARK, 
* His bugle from his baldric he anstrung.” 


ROBIN HOOD. 
“ And a fat buck went bounding o’erthe lea.’ 


MARKHAM, 
* Its swelling notes went bounding o’er the lea.” 


BYRON, 
« One effort—one—to break the circling host !’’ 
They form—unite—charge—waver—all is lost !”” 


MARK, 
* One effort now that death-shock to sustain— 


‘Tis vain—they yield—break—faulter—all is 
lost!” 


BYRON, 
** Sweeps his long arm." 


MARK. 
** Swept his long arm.” 


BYRON. 
** By heaven! itis a splendid sight to see.”* 


MARK, 
** Oh! heaven! it is a fearful sight to see.” 


We think these extracts will estab- 
lish the resemblance we asserted as 
existing between the Author of the 
“Corsair” and the “ Bard of the Glens,” 
and we have clearly traced striking si- 
milarities to authors dead and alive— 
known and anonymous. One only of 
our discovered likenesses remains un- 
proven, and that is the strong coinci- 
dence of conception in Mr. Markham, 
and “ the Great Unknown” who pro- 
duced that unmatched and unmatchable 
lyric, intituled, “ The Groves of Blar- 
ney.” 

In the second canto, where Macdo- 
nald is defeated, and Hope commits a 
a faux pas— 


** But now the slippery dame had gone astray,” 


the hero is naturally enough dolo- 
rous and cast down, and mark the in- 
genuity of the plan which the “ Bard 
of the Glens” adopts to restore his con- 
fidence. Nothing but the simple ex- 
pedient of employing an Irish thrush! 

bad But while his prospects doubt enwrapt in 

mist, 


A little bird sung in his ear—persist !”” 


There’s a contrivance to renovate 
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the drooping spirits of a desponding 
gentleman ! 


* And still unceasingly the little bird, 
(The leading speaker in his mind's debate,) 
Criéd toudly—Persevers. 


Now, although Mr. Markham has 
unfortunately neglected to mark its 
species, we, nostro periculo, assert that 
the bird was indubitably an Irish 
thrush, compared with w hich, for good 
song and sound sense, Moore’s “* Bird 
of Araby” was not worth a brass but- 
ton. Itis not uncommon for birds to 
imitate the human voice, and mimic 
animal noises. The parrot, the jay, the 
whip-poor-will, the mocking, and the 
cat-bird are excellent copyists. Plo- 
vers repeat the word “ fill-deer” dis- 
tinctly—and the tit-mouse whistles so 
clearly, that adog mistakes it for his 
master’s call. But for a union of sense 
with sound, there’s nothing like an 
Irish thrush : 


* It was in Carlow and the month of June, 
When I walked forth in the afternoon ; 

I heard a thrush singing in a bush, 

And the song he sung was a jug of punch.” 


We have almost exceeded our li- 
mits of review, and all the while been 


gleaning the bride’s beauties to delec- 


tate the gentle reader. Yet we can- 
not lay down the book without select- 
ing some scattered passages remarkable 
for their power and originality. Speak- 
ing of the destruction of an armada 
ship, when 


eu vain 

Is nautic skill, or pers’nal bravery, 

To break the links of Fate’s all-powerful chain ; 
Now the gaunt crew th’ appalling danger see, 
And seek for safety ’mid the foaming main ; 
But yawning waves choke navigation up, 

And Heaven's broud vengeance robs them e’en 

of hope.” 


This is masterly—* nautic skill,” 
trying to break “ Fate’s chain,” and 
the “ gaunt crew,” contrary to vulgar 
custom, seeking safety at sea, while 
“hope” and “ navigation” are tuined 
together. 

** They passed the causeway—key-stone of the 
land, 


By which we're fo our sister countries bound 
With whin-dyke cables, forged by nature’s hand.” 


Hear this, ye Corn-Exchangers— 
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and let your * Hereditary Bondsmen” 
abandon Repeal for ever. 


* And, tho’ like bears they have tied us toa 
stake— 
Yet e’en in chains we'll red destruction make,” 


This shall close our quotations. Can 
any one be more naive aud desperate? 

But in one thing the Bard of the 
Glens is unrivalled, and that is, the 
cursing department ofepic poetry. In 
this we hold ourselves to be excellent 
judges. We have heard a Connaught 
priest anathematize a refractory cons 
gregation—we have read the curse of 
Kahama—heard of that of Cromwell, 
and read Sir Jonah Barrington’s ver 
sion of “ the Glorious Memory,” “the 
great guns of Athlone,” and “ the Bi- 
shop of Cork” included ; but before 
all these give us Mother Macquillan’s | 
If the reader has a doubt, we refer him 
to canto 3, stanzas 34, 5, 6, and 7, 
and we will wager our Perryian pen, 
(third patent and silver holder), to the 
stump of “ a grey goose,” that in the 
English language no execration shall 
be produced to equal“ the Avenged 
Bride’s,” 

Before we take leave of “ The Bard of 
the Glens,” and we do so reluctantly, we 
must observe, that while perusing “ The 
Avenged Bride,” itstruck us forciblyhow 
much this interesting poem had suffered 
from an evident dislike on the author's 
part, to employ occasionally his own 
sweet and euphonious vernacular. Mr. 
Markham must be aware that in the art 
of book-making, the more languages aa 
artist can lug in the better. What, let 
us ask, has obtained for Milady Morgan 
so much admiration and abuse ? No- 
thing, setting politics and “ her knight- 
hood” aside, but her happy adaptation 
of divers tongues, foreign and domes- 
tic. Whether, while interchanging with 
a cardinal “the top of the morning,” 
or requiring a squeeze of lemon from 
the ould Doctor, all is done in good 
French, or “ very choice Italian.” To 
mark the truth of our critique, we may 
quote the couplet where Ned Macdo- 
nald is killed, and the heroine, per- 
ceiving that he is demolished, natu- 
rally enough requests the dead man 
to tell her so : 


** Edward! ’tis thine Adelia; speak, speak 
speak ! 

Edward! oh, my poor heart, when wilt thou 
break ?” 
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Now, when it is remembered that 
Mistress Macquillan was a genuine 
Emeralder, is it to be supposed that 
she would make her lament in simple 
English ?  * By the mass,” not she ; 
her ebullition would be— 


* Och, willistru ! avourneen, wont ye spake ? 
Tell me ye’er kilt or else my heart will brake.” 


But we have done—and yet we 
eould dally for another hour over these 
delightful pages. Hitherto we con- 
fined our notice to the poetry—but we 
beg to yer the reader that “ The 
Avenged Bride” is provided with a 
dedication and preface, and certain 
matter ycleped “ introductory,” amount- 
ing to thirty-two pages of demi 8vo.— 
This, no doubt is not only selon le regle, 
but useful’ too—and Mr. Markham ex- 
plains it fully : 
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* But I digress—I hope "twill not seem treason, 

And pray that you will pardon my digression— 

And though it may appear here out of season, 

Nor useful e’en to give my tale expression, 

You'll find in it, perhaps, some rhyme and 
reason— 

It swells the book—now, after this confession, 

1 hope, my gentle reader, you'll excuse 

These little frolics in my wand’ring muse.” 


_The notes occupy nearly a hundred 
pages more, and form an interesting and 
erudite melange. There will be found 
extracts from Hume, the storming of 
Velore, a genealogy of Fin Macoule, 
half a chapter of Genesis, and an im- 
portant assurance, that the foundation 
of General O’ Neill’s bathing-lodge is 
“ Mica slate,” with a mixture of “ por- 


phyry and jaspar.” 


SPIRITUAL DESPOTISM.* 


Asour six years have now elapsed 
since the powerful and original writer 
whose productions we are about to 
notice gave to the world the work 
(Natural History of Enthusiasm) from 
whose authorship he has drawn the only 
designation by which he has thence- 
forth chosen to be known. - Three+ 
others have since appeared, the last of 
which is now before us; and yet, save 
that he is a layman, and a member, or 
at least a well-wisher, of the Church 
of England, we have no direct infor- 
mation as to his personal attributes 
which could enable us to discover who 
is the philosopher—nay more, the 
Christian philosopher—to whom we 
are so much indebted, We have many 
proofs of the extent to which the public 
curiosity was excited in the days of 


* Spiritual Despotism. 
London, Holdsworth and Ball, 1835. 


Junius; and we well recollect to what 
a degree a similar feeling prevailed in 
those of the early Waverley Novels. 
Something of a similar interest has 
been felt by those who have duly ap- 
preciated these works—works which 
have helped to throw a clear and 
copious light on some of the most 
interesting and important subjects 
that can occupy the human mind, 
and whose possible influence on the 
tone of feeling of the present and 
rising generation, it is beyond its 
powers to estimate. Few, indeed, 
ean read them without really feeling 
the strong wish—cura non mediocris— 
which Horace only feigns when he ex- 
claims— 

**Ede hominis nomen, simul et, Romanus an 

hospes ;” 


By the Author of Natural History of Enthusiasm. 
pp. 500. 


+ We might say four, as the profound introdpetory essay to Edwards’ Inquiry 
concerning Freedom of Will, in the edition of that work published by Dunean in 


1831, well deserves to be included in the enumeration. 


We are the more desirous 


to direct attention to this essay, as, while much less known than the rest of the 
Author’s works, it is equally worthy of attention, both from its own merits, 
and as enabling us to form a more correct estimate of the extent of his erudition 
and the soundness of his judgment. The other three are, “ Saturday Evening,” 
“ Fanaticism,” and the subject of the present article. There is likewise a pamphlet 
entitled «« New Model of Christian Missions,” which we have never seen. 
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and this question remaining unanswered, 
the next is naturally concerning the 
reason of the celabitur auctor. Now, 
unfortunately, this is even more diffi- 
cult than the former, as it cannot be 
answered without the aid of the author 
himself, whereas the other perhaps 
may. He has not, however, left us 
altogether in ignorance of his mo- 
tives for concealment, as in an ad- 
vertisement prefixed to the fifth edition 
of “Natural History of Enthusiasm” 
he intimates his opinion that he may 
thereby “better be the instrument of 
effecting good;” and then proceeds as 
follows :—* Those who will still ask, 
Why should not the author now de- 
clare himself? may, if they please, 
suppose that he is engaged in a task 
more arduous than the one he has 
already accomplished, the difficulty and 
peculiar delicacy of which press so 
heavily upon him, that he is glad to 
keep free from thuse secondary motives 
that might disturb him were he to step 
out from his obscurity.” 

The question, How can the conceal- 
ment of his name the better enable him 
to do good? involves some curious 
considerations, which it may not be 
amiss to mention. In the first place, 
supposing the author to have been pre- 
viously upknown to the public, as well 
in that capacity as in any other, a work 
of intrinsic merit could gain nothing 
by having his name appended, and 
might probably lose, by wanting the ad- 
ditional recommendation of a stimulus 
to inquiry, as well as of the possibility of 
its emanating from some distinguished 
individual. If, under these circum- 
stances, it is successful, its authorship 
then becomes the best claim to public 
confidence, which might be even par- 
tially diminished by the discovery of 
its obscure parentage. If, again, he 
were already a public character, it is 
questionable whether it might not, on 
the whole, suffer more than it could 
gain by being acknowledged. None 
but feeble and shallow minds require 
the passport of a great name ere they 
can venture to pronounce a favourable 
judgment—minds like that of the vain 
‘critic who condemned as poor and 
worthless that very poem (Essay on 
Man) which, had he known it to be 
Pope’s, he would have been the first to 
extol. On the other hand, as some 
strong minds have been blinded by 


prejudice to the merits even of a 
Milton, similar feelings might operate 
here, and the resulting depreciation 
be greater than the advantage that 
might be gained by the extrinsic aid of 
authority. 

There is yet another case supposable, 
The author may have already appeared 
before the public in his own name, 
and his acknowledged productions may 


have even been such as were not une* 
worthy of the reputation he subses 


quently attained in his anonymous ¢as 
pacity; and yet, from accident, caprice, 
or want of the usual accessory modes 
of gaining attention, they may not 
have beensosuccessful as they deserved, 
Now, suppose farther, that, anxious so 
to give to the world his opinions on 
certain momentous points as that they 
should make the strongest possible im- 
pression, he conceived the most likely 
way to succeed would be to stimulate 
curiosity by appearing in a mask, and 
calling in the aid of mystery; he would 
surely act wisely in adopting such a 
plan of proceeding. Now, we havea 
strong suspicion that our last supposi- 
tion is nearest the truth; and as the 
author no longer needs any such ad- 
ventitious aids, and has, we think, 
completely established his right to 
speak boldly and be listened to res 
spectfully; if we stretch forth our hand 
it will be to endeavour to pluck off, 
not the wreath that sits with so much 
credit on his brows, but the mask that 
has hitherto prevented the world from 
knowing to whom the credit was due, 
When the strangers of Corinth disco- 
vered that the Plato whom they so 
earnestly desired to see was identical 
with the pleasing and unassuming in- 
dividual with whom they had been 
holding such familiar converse, their 
first emotions of surprise and pleasure 
were perhaps not unmingled with dis- 
appointment at finding that the re- 
nowned philosopher was not much un- 
like other men, except in superior 
amiability: but, if men of sense and 
correct feelings, they must only have 
thought the more highly of him after- 
wards. We are not singular, either, in 
the opinion we are about to deliver, 
and which, as far as we are concerned, 
is founded principally on a strong simi- 
larity in manner and style, wherever 
the subject admitted of it, and a striking 
coincidence in sentiment and phraseo- 
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logy, that the author of “ Natural 
History of Enthusiasm” and the author 
of “ The Process of Historical Proof” 
is one and the same person, Mr. Isaac 
Taylor. 

It will naturally be expected that 
we should produce some of those in- 
stances of coincidence which have led 
us to this conclusion, in order to enable 
our readers to judge for themselves 
how far it was warranted: at all events, 
we think we shall clearly show that it 
has not been hastily or unadvisedly 
deduced. In the extracts we are about 
to bring forward for this purpose, we 
have marked in italics the words and 
sentences to which we would direct 
particular attention on account of their 
coincidence. 

In the “ Process of Historical Proof,” 
(London, 1828,) we find, in pp. 143, 
144, 145, and 148, the following pas- 
sages :— 

_“ Though not of the most frequent 
occurrence, yet neither are fanatical ex- 
cesses so rare as that their proper charac- 
teristics should be unknown. Nor is 
any peculiar difficulty, either in 
defining the elements, or in describing the 
appearances of that state of mind to 
which the term fanaticism belongs. The 
primary ingredient of this vice is enthu- 
siasm, which, as connected with the reli- 
~ emotions, may be termeda passiunate 
unreasoning expectation of supernal 
benefits. Enthusiasm, in its simple state, 
is a mild disorder of the imagination. 
But to this element, almost innoxious if 
alone, fanaticism adds a mixture of the 
malignant passions; the excitement, thus 
sharpened and inflamed by the poison of 
hatred, becomes in the highest degree 
dangerous to the subject of it, and mis- 
¢hievous to society. Enthusiasm is an 
error; fawaticism:a vice. The one pro- 
duces follies; the other crimes. Armed 
with power, fanaticism snatches at the 
sword, the brand, the rack. Oppressed, 
and deprived of the means of active harm, 
the same passion inspires an iron. forti- 
wde in the endurance of self-inflicted 
torments, or a brazen contumacy. in con- 
temning the tortures inflicted by another. 
The same prison-court, or the same hall 
of justice, has not seldom exhibited, at 
once, both the phases of fanaticism. 
There sits one fanatic on the judgment- 
seat! and there writhes another fanatic 
On the rack! .......s000+ The indications of 
the vice with which he (the fanatic] is 
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infected will show themselves in’ every 
word, in every look ; for, in every word, 
in every look, there will be, at once, an 
element of extravagance and an element 
of malignity. ........ Where in this epistle 
[1 Peter] is there the touch of extrava- 
gance? or where do we discover that 
dash of malignity—that envenomed fang 
of misanthropy, which is the proper indi- 
cation of fanaticism ?” 


Let us next turn to “ Fanaticism,” 
(1833,) and in pp. 28, 29, 30, 84, 85, 
and 87, we shall read as follows :— 


“ Discordances, still more extreme, be- 
long to the popular senses of the word 
FanarTicisM ; for, inasmuch as it takes 
up a more pungent element than the term 
enthusiasm, it commonly draws some spe- 
cial emphasis from the virulence or preju- 
dices of the mouth whetite it issues. 

In another volume, spurious and imagina- 
tive religious emotions were spoken of : 
our present task is to describe the various 
combinations of the same spurious pietism 
with the malign passions. After quite 
rejecting from our account that oppro- 
brious sense of the word fanaticism which 
the virulent calumniator of religion and 
of the religious assigns to it, it will be 
found, as we believe, that the elementary 
idea attaching to the term in its manifold 
applications is that of fictitious fervour in 
religion, rendered turbulent, morose, or 
rancorous, by junction with some one or 
more of the unsocial emotions: or if a 
definition as brief as possible were de- 
manded,, we should say that fanaticism is 
enthusiasm inflamed by hatred. .........++.. 
But the fanatic, inasmuch as he’ is an 
enthusiast born, must take up yet another 
and a more sparkling element of character ; 
and it is nothing else than the supposition 
of corrupt favouritism on the part of the 
deity he worships, towards himself and 
the faction of which he is a member. 
The fanatic—and this we must keep in 
mind—is not a simple misanthrope, nor 
the creature of sheer hatred and cruelty : 
he does not move like a venomous rep- 
tile, lurking in a crevice or winding silent 
through the grass, but soars in mid heaven 
as a fiery flying serpent, and looks down 
from on high upon whom he hates. 
Imaginative by temperament, his emotions 
are allied to hope and presumption more 
closely. than to fear and despondency: he 


firmly believes, therefore; in the favour of 


the supernal powers towards their faithful 
votaries ; and, in expectation of still more 
signal boons than yet he has received, 
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offers himself to their service as the un- 
flinching champion of their interests on 
earth, . « For the purpose of 
fixing a characteristic mark upon each of 
our classes [of instances of fanaticism] as 
above named, let it be permitted us to 
entitle them as follows—namely, the first, 
the fanaticism of the scourGE, or of per- 
sonal infliction; the second, the fanati- 
cism of the BRAND, or of immolation and 
cruelty; the third, the fanaticism of the 
BANNER, or of ambition and conquest; 
and the fourth, the fanaticism of the 
SYMBOL, or of creeds, dogmatism, and ec- 
clesiastical virulence.” 


Now, have we not here several very 
remarkable coincidences. In each 
work we find the same description 
given of enthusiasm: in each we find 
fanaticism defined as a mixture or com- 
bination of enthusiasm with the malig- 
nant passions ; and again, as enthusiasm 
inflamed by hatred: and in each, with 
but one exception, the same forms of 
fanaticism enumerated ; the sword an- 
swering to the BANNER, the brand and 
rack to the BRAND, and the self-inflicted 
torments, to the scourGE. We must 
bear in mind, however, that the enu- 
meration in the one case is incidental, 
and does not profess to be complete ; 
whereas in the other, it forms a neces- 
sary part of the subject. The verbal 
coincidences in the two sets of ex- 
tracts are sufficiently obvious. 


Again, in p. 149, there occurs the 
singular expression murky fanatic. 
“General phrases like these never 
content the murky fanatic when he 
denounces vengeance on his enemies.” 
Now let us turn to “ Fanaticism,” p. 
410, and we shall find: “ This is not 
the mood of the murky fanatic, who 
seeks to avenge the slights he has 
personally received from his country- 
men, by exulting over public calami- 
ties.” The expression occurs again in 
p- 445. We may take this oppor- 
tunity of remarking that there are 
many single words which, though not 
exclusively employed by any particular 
author, are yet comparatively so un- 
common, as, when often occurring in 
two different works, to give some 
weight to a cumulative argument like 
ours. Such are, for instance, subserve, 
polytheism, religionism, the verb issue 
used in the sense of to end or terminate, 
and enhance for to increase ; all which 
are found in common in “ The Process 
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of Historical Proof,” and in “ Fanati- 
cism,” and other works of the same 
author. 

We must not pass unnoticed the 
remarkable similarity between the ob- 
servations on the epistles of St. Peter, 
in the lith chapter of Mr. Taylor's 
work, and in p. 222 of “ Natural His. 
tory of Enthusiasm,” (6th edition) and 
p- 204, and 205, of “Saturday Even- 
ing,” (third thousand). This, again, 
leads us to remark on the manner of 
citing scripture employed throughout 
all the works in common; namely, 
that when the quotation is of any 
length, the established version is not 
used, but a paraphrastic one, made by 
the author for the purpose. Compare, 
for instance, those in p. 172 of the 
Process of Historical Proof, and p. 206 
of Saturday Evening; together with the 
introductory remarks to each. 

We had marked some other passages 
for comparison, but forbear to produce 
them ; as thosealready brought forward, 
are sufficient to stablish this fact, at least, 
that if the author of Natural History of 
Enthusiasm, is not Isaac Taylor, he 
has either borrowed largely from him 
without acknowledgment, or else has 
hit upon a coincidence of sentiments 
and phraseology little short of miracu- 
lous. In speaking in the appendix to 
“Spiritual Despotism,” p. 489, of 4 
work of Mr. William Osburn, jun., on 
the “ Doctrinal Errors of the Aposto- 
lical and Early Fathers,” he says they 
(Mr. O. and he) “ have been travelling 
over the same ground, and each alike 
has carried with him, not the solici- 
tudes or the prepossessions of a theo- 
logian ; but the free notions of a Chris- 
tian layman: they have moreover 
reached, on several points, the same 
general conclusions, and have even 
happened to express their opinions, 
more than once or twice, in a phrases 
ology remarkably coincident.” Not 
having seen Mr. Osburn’s work, we 
cannot say how far this coincidence 
extends; but we may safely venture 
to assert, not to any thing like the 
degree we have pointed out in the 
present case. 

But is not the style of the Process of 
Historical Proof, much plainer and less 
eloquent than that of the works of the 
author of Natural History of En- 
thusiasm? True, because the subject 
so requires; but still we could point 
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out more than one page which would 
suffice to shew that Mr. Taylor can, 
when he pleases, or the subject per- 
mits, soar high enough to show that 
his apparent inferiority in that respect 
does not arise from want of power. 
Who, for instance, can read the fol- 
lowing passages without being forcibly 
reminded of some in “Saturday Even- 


ing ?” 


« But since neither the nature of the 
facts nor the extent of their consequences 
is linked to the testimony, the amount of 
that testimony cannot, with reason, be 
made the measure of faith. The bom- 
bardment of a town makes itself known 
to the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country—on the one side, by the full 
roar of its thunders; but in another di- 
rection, perhaps, an intervening range of 
wood-covered hills so quells the trans- 
mission of sound, that the listful fawn. of 
the forest scarcely catches the alarm. 
Yet the vibration is distinctly perceptible 
to him who hearkens; and though the 
clown may not guess its meaning, the 
experienced soldier doubts not for a mo- 
ment what may be its cause. Does then 
a just logic require that the people on 
the one side should believe, and those on 
the other, doubt the fact of the siege, in 
mathematical proportion to the intensity 
of the vibrations that reach the ear? 
This cannot be; for the difference in the 
quantity of evidence is purely accidental. 
And certainly, if our faith ought not to 
be measured by the amount of evidence 
that may happen to convey to us the 
knowledge of a remote fact, neither 
ought it to be regulated by the nature or 
the consequences of the facts. If the 
continued discharge of artillery be dis- 
tinctly, though faintly perceived, our con- 
fidence in the fact cannot, in reason, be 
enhanced or diminished by any supposi- 
tion relative to the occasion of this firing: 
it may be a mere trial of ordnance at an 
arsenal; or it may be the storming of a 
fortress, which will issue in the conquest 
of a province—in the change of a dynasty 
—in the ruin of an empire.”—p. 257. 

“ What remains then? The Gospel 
History cannot be deemed inexplicable ; 
and it is not manifestly false. It is then 
manifestly true. And though there are 


still, and may yet be those who, so long 
as the argument rests quietly in books, 
will continue to spurn reason, the time 
will come when attention towards it 
shall be quickened ; men shall feel their 
personal interest in the question—the 
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films of sophistry shal] be broken as the 
gossamer of the morning by the foot of 
behemoth. The common conviction 
shall be strong and loud, and shall bear 
down, with a crushing force, upon the 
band of malignants whom truth could 
never move. The time shall come— 
perhaps it is not distant—when, of all the 
errors that have made sport of the human 
mind, the most strange, as well as the 
most fatal, shall seem—the disbelief of 
Christianity.” —p. 294. 


But it is now time to turn to the 
more immediate subject of this article, 
SpiriruaL Despotism. Superstition 
had been promised as the next suc- 
cessor of Fanaticism ; but the author 
informs us in an advertisement to the 
substituted treatise, that he “has seen 
reason, the grounds of which it is not 
important to state, for altering the 
order of the volumes he has [had ?] 
announced ;” and in truth, the change 
was, as times go, much for the better. 
It must be allowed on all sides, that, 
in the present crisis of affairs, there 
can be few subjects on which it is 
more important to form clear and 
just ideas, than that of ecclesiastical 
polity in all its bearings ; and we do 
not think we are going too far when 
we affirm, that the present volume is 
peculiarly well adapted to promote 
the attainment of that result. Writ- 
ten, as it is, by a layman, and conse- 
quently less liable to suspicion, as 
being the work of an author, free, to 
use his own words, “from the solici- 
tudes or the prepossessions of a theo- 
logian,” it is the more likely to make 
an impression on many who would 
receive with distrust any suggestions 
from what they would consider an 
interested party. Well acquainted, 
too, as he evidently is, with the work- 
ings and effects of dissent and of the 
so called voluntary system, (and, if our 
supposition be correct, educated in the 
bosom of nonconformity,) his suffrage 
in favor of the episcopal and estab- 
lished church, is the more valuable. 

We are also well pleased to find 
that he, an Englishman, has that just 
conception of the true nature of 
popery, in which, unfortunately, the 
most of his countrymen are deficient ; 
many of these, too, men of such poli- 
tical weight and influence, that their 
opinions are anything but a matter of 
indifference. Would they were more 
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alive to the truth of the observations 
contained in the following extract !— 


“Jn seeking for evidence concerning 
the spirit. and practices of the Romish 
despotism, we should observe two rules, 
both clearly equitable and necessary ; the 
first is to look to the pages of those 
writers only who have occupied high sta- 
tions in the church, and whose decisions 
are its law; and the second is to confine 
ourselves to those times during which the 
church was in her prosperity, and enjoyed 
an unrestricted authority. The breaking 
out of the Reformation gave a new and 
an exasperated character to all the acts 
and expressions of the Papacy. From 
that time forward the church spoke in 
reference to, or in tacit recollection of, 
her new and formidable adversaries, She 
was no longer purely spontaneous. The 
difference of style and feeling occasioned 
by the Lutheran schism, is very clearly 
perceptible in the Romanist writers of all 
classes; for while the bold and intempe- 
rate are far more extravagant and impu- 
dent than were their predecessors of the 
same stamp, the reasonable, the concilia- 
tory, and the philosophic, labour with the 
utmost diligence and ingenuity to soften 
the features of the Romish tyranny, to 
excuse its intolerance, to recommend, on 
general grounds, its superstitions, and to 
bring it, as far as possible, into accordance 
with the spirit of Christianity, and with 
the feelings and usages of modern times. 
But as we are bound, in fairness, to reject 
the exaggerated Romanism of the one 
class of modern writers, so should we 
pass by, as unauthentic and spurious—the 
novel liberality, and the spirituality of 
the other. We do not ask Fenelon, or 
Pascal, or the Jansenists, or Dr. Doyle, 
or Mr. Butler, what Romanism is, any 
more than we put that question to certain 
infamous Spanish Jesuits of the seven- 
teenth century; but turn to the popes 
and the authentic doctors of the middle 
ages. The principles avowed by these 
high authorities, and the practices founded 
upon those principles, are consistent one 
with another; are necessary parts of the 
great ecclesiastical theory ; and are such 
as must, in every age, be professed and 
followed by the Romish church, where 
she enjoys full liberty, and is not com- 
pelled to adapt herself to political neces- 
sities. Protestantism annihilated, and 
princes. once more brought down to their 
place, as the obedient sons and champions 
of the church, and then this church would 
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be, and must be, the very same in spirit , 
and in practice that it was in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries. In truth, a, 
modern Catholic country, as, for example, 
Spain, Ireland, or Belgium, would alto. 
gether gain, as much as it would lose, in 
exchanging infra-Lutheran, for supra- 
Lutheran Catholicism. That which 
makes. modern popery more tolerable, 
and in some respects less pernicious to a 
people than ancient popery was, is pre- 
cisely that admixture of better notions 
which it has furtively obtained from Pro- 
testantism. But all such mitigations and 
corrections the consistent Romanist must 
regard as adulterations, and must wish to 
exclude and repel. The Romish church 
can never admit the maxim— fas est ab 
hoste doceri.’”—p. 467. 


The main object of the work will 
best appear as expressed in the au- 
thor’s own words, which, at the same 
time, will serve to intimate the line of 
argument he pursues on some of the 
questions there brought forward :— 


«“ The alliance between Church and 
State is loudly denounced as the source 
and means of spiritua) despotism. But 
history shows that sacerdotal tyranny 
may reach its height while the Church is 
struggling against a hostile civil power. 
No practical inference, therefore, profess- 
ing to be drawn from the testimony of 
facts, can be valid, unless what has been 
accidental to hierarchical usurpation is 
clearly distinguished from what was its 
essential principle. Otherwise, we may 
unwittingly promote the very abuses 
we wish to exclude; and may be led 
moreover to spurn the most important of, 
all the axioms that should give law to the 
social system, 

“ Again; the maintenance of the 
clergy through the medium of a legal pro- 
vision has, with as little regard to the 
genuine lessons of experience, been as- 
signed as a chief cause of the corruption 
of Christianity. No allegation can stand 
more fully contradicted by the records of 
antiquity than does this; nor can any 
thing be more easy than to disprove the 
assertion, 

“ Once more: the arrogant and en- 
croaching episcopacy of the carly 50 
from which the proper counterpoise had 
been removed, has furnished a specious 
argument in modern times, bearing against 
that form of church government which is 
strongly inferred to have been sanctioned 
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by apostolic practice, which is approved 
by the common sense of mankind in pa- 
talle) instances, and a form too which 
the spread of Christianity at once de- 
inands, and insensibly introduces. A main 
intention then of the present volume is 
to point out to the candid reader the un- 
soundness of certain popular opinions on 
the above-named important subjects ; 
and to show the futility of the argu- 
ments that have had any such assumptions 
as their basis. 

* While thus, at the threshold of his 
argument, the author explicitly declares 
his purpose and opinion—an opinion he 
hopes to substantiate by proper evidence, 
he must not be misunderstood as wishing 
to dogmatise where the wisest, the best, 
and the most accomplished men have 
ranged themselves on opposite sides. Not 
a little oppressed by the consciousness 
that he must advance what none of our 
religious parties will altogether approve, 
and what some of them will vehemently 
distaste, he throws himself upon the can- 
dour and generous sympathy of all, in 
every communion, whose concern for 
Christianity is serious and sincere. Dis- 
claiming (as he has endeavoured to re- 
press) every feeling unbecoming the holy 
gospel which he most earnestly desires to 
promote, he will not believe that any who 
entertain the same paramount desire, will 
account him an enemy, even though he 
may assail their fondest and their firmest 
convictions.”—p. 1. 


It consists of ten sections, the titles 
of which we shall give, to throw a far- 
ther light on the nature of its contents, 
and an appendix, containing some va- 
luable notes and illustrations : there 
are, besides, in the course of it, many 
interesting and useful disquisitions on 
topics more or less connected with the 
subject. The titles of the sections are— 
The Present Crisis of Church Power ; 
General Conditions of Hierarchical 
Power ; Sketch of Ancient Hierar- 
chies, and that of the Jews ; Rudi- 
ments of Church Polity ; First Steps 
of Spiritual Despotism; Era of the 
Balance of the Civil and Ecclesiastical 
Powers ; The Church Ascendant ; 
Spiritual Despotism supplanted by Se- 
cular Tyranny ; Present Disparage- 
ments of the Ministers of Religion ; 
General Inferences. 

As our limits would not permit us to 
follow the author in his arguments, or to 

* attempt an analysis of the work, which, 
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to do it justice, would occupy much 
more space than we could devote, we 
must content ourselves with extracting 
a few passages that will admit of it, and 
referring our readers for further infor- 
mation to the volume itself, which, we 
can assure them, will well reward the 
time and attention devoted to an atten- 
tive perusal. 

e concur in the opinion expressed 
in the first section; that the present cri- 
sis is not confined in its bearings to the 
British empire alone, but involves the 
religious interests of the world at large. 
To the thoughtful mind this view of the 
subject invests it with an extreme de- 
gree of grandeur. Those, however, 
who consider it as too fanciful, or un- 
founded, will, perhaps, be better in- 
clined to attend to another, which is 
more readily appreciable, and comes 
more immediately home to ourselves. 


«“ The religious interests of the British 
empire are very unlikely much longer to 
repose where hitherto they have rested : 
the powers of change that are awake 
must be met and directed. Nor is it pos- 
sible that a greater stake should be at 
hazard among any people ; for the welfare 
of Britain, momentous as we must think 
it, is not all that is in question, since, 
with the religious and civil well-being of 
our own country the moral and spiritual 
renovation of all countries is involved. 
No national vanity is implied in saying 
so; for none can look at the course of 
events during the last forty years, or an- 
ticipate those almost certain movements 
of the moral world which await us, with- 
out confessing that the brightest and the 
fondest hopes we entertain on behalf of 
mankind at large, hang upon the auspi- 
cious or the ominous aspect of English 
Christianity.”—>p. 3. 

* * * 

« The crisis of the Church we hold 
then to be the crisis of the Constitution. 
Renouncing entirely, and even with con- 
tempt, those alarms which are made a 
pretext of by the defenders of corruption, 
who would fain have us believe that to 
reform a single abuse in the Church is 
the same thing as to draw out the ties and 
pins of the frame-work of the State, it is 
yet, as we assume, not to be denied that 
the feeling and the principle which now 
threaten the Church of England, threaten 
also, and not very remotely, those civil 
institutions that stand as a fence against 
pute democracy.”—p. 26. 
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The secret motives and springs of 
action of a certain party that is so 
vivlent against the Established Church, 
are well displayed in the following 
passage ; and the subjoined warning to 
another party is, we regret to say, only 
too necessary : 


« Be this as it may; the atheistic’ fac- 
tion very naturally takes part against the 
Established Church in the present season 
ofher peril. Political tendencies, irreli- 
gious instincts, the prospect of a triumph 
over things and persons held sacred, the 
hope of seeing Christianity, in one of her 
principal forms, levelled with the dust, 
and exposed toshame ; indefinite expec- 
tations of booty, and a belief that, not- 
withstanding the zeal of the sects, reli- 
gion altogether would not long survive 
the overthrow of a learned and respectable 
hierarchy interested in its support ; these, 
and other kindred motives, impel many, as 
well among the vulgar as the educated, to 
mix in a controversy foreign to their ha- 
bits of thinking, and into which they bring 
no preparation, either of knowledge or 
of sentiment, that might lead them to a 
sound conclusion, 

“ This irreligious interference in a re- 
ligious controversy cannot fail to be in 
itself pernicious ; but it becomes more so 
when caught at and encouraged by some 
who should know better how and where 
to choose allies. The aid we receive in 
argument, at any time, from persons be- 
tween whom and ourselves there ex- 
ists an absolute contrariety of first prin- 
ciples, may well be suspected, even if it 
ought not at once to be renounced. Un- 
doubtedly, some capital sophism forms 
the bond of that accidental connection 
which makes us one with men whom we 
must think in every sense wrong. Let 
the Infidel and the Dissenter join hands 
in upheaving the Church, and before the 
ruins have settled in the dust, the former 
will turn upon the latter, as then his sole 
enemy, and his easy victim.”—p.°15. 


The conclusion of the second sec- 
tion will serve as an excellent sum- 


mary of the author’s sentiments on the 
conditious of Church power : 


« We have thus briefly presented to 
view the four main conditions that affect 
the power of hierarchies ; namely, the 
quality of the religion, the national tem- 
perament of the people, the political po- 
sition of the clergy in the state, and the 
Source of church revenues. Spiritual des- 
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potism, to reach its utmost height, must be 
favoured by each of these conditions ; that 
is to say, the religion which is tie vehicle 
of it, must be fraught with superstition— 
the people must have sunk into a servile 
and sluggish humour—the Church must 
have got the better of the civil power ; 
and the wealth of the country must, with- 
out regulation or control, be at the com. 
mand of the clergy. Spiritual despotism 
is necessarily redressed or excluded—when 
theology is reformed—when learning and 
commerce restore intelligence and liberty 
to the people—when the civil authority 
resumes its functions and rights, a friend- 
ly reciprocity being established between 
Church and State ; and lastly, when the 
nice matter of revenue is well defined 
and.is set clear of the opposite liabilities, 
to disorder that affect it. 


“ But there are evils that attend the 
reaction by which spiritual despotisms 
are overthrown. These take place—when 
the dread of church power, and the jea- 
lous resistance of spiritual encroachments, 
lead to a rejection, or a virtual exclusion 
of those potent principles that impart to 
religion its practical efficiency, and that 
invest it with a solemn and serious dig- 
nity; when the growth of popular senti- 
ments, and the republican feeling, ope- 
rate to withhold from the clergy so 
much independent authority as is indis+ 
pensable to the faithful discharge of their 
duties ; when the magistrate, in his caus 
tion against the insidious advances of 
clerical ambition, holds the church in sub- 
serviency to his immediate pleasure, and 
givesit no leave to exercise its proper le- 
gislative and administrative functions; 
aud lastly, when the rapacity of Church- 
men is guarded against in either of those 
extreme methods of which the one tight- 
ens too much the dependence of the 
clergy upon their flocks, and the other 
snaps it,” 


Of the third section we can only 
notice the introduction, to show how tt 
is connected with the succeeding one 


on Church Polity : 


“ The general subject of sacerdotal 
power, and the abuses to which it ‘is lia- 
ble, cannot be treated with reference 
merely to modern institutions, moderna 
notions, and immediate interests. Nei- 
ther the guiding principles which we have 
to seek for in the New Testament, nor the 
real import of the allusions made therein 
to the constitutions of the primitive 
Church can be understood without some 
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knowledge of the notions and usages of 
the times, and these involve not merely 
Jewish but Heathen opinions and prac- 
tices, One cannot read a page of the ec- 
clesiastical controversies of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, without feel- 
ing that the reasoning, on both sides, 
is very often vitiated, either by the want 
of this sort of information, or by the mis- 
use of it. 

« A just conception of the Jewish 
church polity is, we say, indispensable to 
an understanding of the polity of the 
Christian Church, and the former demands 
at leasta hasty glance at the contempora- 
ry pagan systems.” 


We now come to one of the most 
important parts of the work; the Ru- 
diments of Ecclesiastical Polity. It 
isnot our intention to enter on any 
comparison between this section and the 
celebrated treatise of Hooker, as they 
differ altogether in object and manner, 
and the latter embraces a variety of 
topics not even glanced upon here. 
The object of Hooker was to defend 
the laws, orders, customs, and rites of 
the Church of England as then estab- 
lished, and to consider the various ob- 
jections made against it on general 
grounds, as well as “ the specialities 
of that cause, which lieth in controver- 
sy ;” and to do this he brings all the 
vast stores of his erudition to bear 
upon the subject. That of the author 
at present before us is simply to inquire 
and determine what are the rudiments 
of polity that are contained either ex- 
plicitly or implicitly in the New Tes- 
tament. But let him speak for him- 
self :— 


* It is generally granted, that, in the 
Mosaic Institute there was something 
permanent, as well as much that was tem- 
porary ; or rather, something universal, 
as well as a greater mass that was local 
and national. Few will deny that the 
converse is true of Christianity ; for to 
insist upon the unchanging universality 
and the perpetual obligation of every par- 
ticle of the religious economy left to the 
world by the apostles, is to plunge into 
difficulties, both historic and dogmatic, 
whence there can be no way of escape, 
It is true that certain communions have 
laboured to entrench themselves on this 
ground, butin doing so they have staked 
the entire authority of Christianity upon 
the determination of obscure antiquarian 
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questions. Unless this ill-judged attempt 
is abandoned, no hope can be enter- 
tained of effecting the peace of the 
Church. 

« Judaism, although in fact it under- 
went extensive modifications in the course 
of ages, had no yielding property origi- 
nally imparted to it; because it was 
adapted to the particular spot where it 
was actually reared. But Christianity, 
because intended for all places and times, 
was left, so far as relates to its exterior 
forms, and its social constitutions, in a 
plastic state. Its doctrine and its mora- 
lity none can imagine to be variable, 
since they both spring from eternal truths. 
But this power of accommodation in 
things which, in their own nature are 
inconstant, places the gospel of Christ 
in contrast with almost every other re- 
ligious system ; and affords too a forcible, 
though silent proof, of the comprehen- 
sive design of Him who gave it to the 
world. The ancient promise, that the 
Lord’s Christ should inherit all nations, 
is symbolized in what may be called the 
applicable quality of the worship and 
polity which he consigned to his follow- 
ers; for these adjuncts of his religion 
are so left at large as to admit of need- 
ful modifications. Christianity takes an 
elastic grasp of human nature: Judaism 
held it as the solid mould holds the metal 
that is poured into it. 

«« Judaism is fifteen handred years older 
than Christianity ; and if the ordinary 
rule of the inverse amount of historic light, 
as we recede from our own times, held 
good in this instance, much less obscurity 
would attach to the circumstantials of the 
later, than to those of the more ancient 
institution. But the contrary is found 
to be the fact ; nor can we be surprised 
that it is so, when we remember that the 
one was a system of circumstantials, to 
each and all of which religious importance 
was attached: the other not so; for 
Christianity challenges the serious re- 
gards of men in those things only which 
conscience and reason confess to be mo- 
mentous, 


« For the most part, it is easy to ascer- 
tain the usages of the tabernacle and tem. 
ple worship, and the Jewish methods of 
ecclesiastical management. But nothing 
has been found more difficult than to de- 
termine satisfactorily what were the prac- 
tices of the apostolic Churches, even in 
some of the main articles of discipline, 
government, or worship. This striking 
difference between the Jewish and the 
Christian economies speaks plainly enough 
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one might think, to common sense, and 
should have superseded many an inter- 
minable controversy. In relation to 
certain points of ritual or government, 
sound reason does not ask any thing more 
to be said than this—namely, That the 
primitive practice in such particulars, 
clearly is not clear ; therefore our modern 
consciences may be relieved of all solici- 
tude on the subject. Christianity is not 
a religion of immoveable exterior consti- 
tutions ; but of universal and unchange- 
able truths. Because universal in its 
essential principles, and universal too in 
its aspect, therefore plastic in its forms : 
variable in its exterior, because invariable 
in its substance. 

« Whatever, in the New Testament, 
relates to modes of worship, and to eccle- 
siastical constitutions, is couched in gene- 
ral terms. Moreover, those allusions to 
matters of fact, whence the apostolic 
practice might be gathered, are slight 
and indistinct, and not seldom ambiguous. 
Our inference is plain—Facts so obscure- 
ly conveyed must not be taken as if pro- 
pounded to us authoritatively. It is not 
in any such form that Law has ever been 
promulgated ; no legislature has so tor- 
tured the ingenuity of a people. It is 
true that, in the lapse of ages, the phrase- 
ology of law may become first obsolete, 
and then questionable ; but stil] there was 
a time when no obscurity attached to it. 
But that which never was formally and 
dogmatically expressed, and which, apart 
from the aid of traditionary knowledge, 
could not, even in an early age, have been 
precisely determined, we may boldly say, 
was not intended as Law, and can never 
be so employed without hurtfully en- 
tangling consciences, and confounding 
what is really important in morals with 
what is indifferent. To insist upor 
some supposed primitive usage, known to 
us only through a process of ambiguous 
inferences; and in so doing, to trample 
upon the unchangeable and always intel- 
ligible rules of Christian charity, is to sub- 
vert reason and piety, and to leave no vi- 
tal force in either. 

*« God does not confer common sense 
upon mankind by miracle, nor did he put 
in movement the vast economy of reve- 
lation for the purpose of teaching that 
which may otherwise be known, or of 
giving decisions upon matters to which 
human reason is fully competent. Our 
Lord’s mode of popular instruction shows 
clearly what is supposed and expected on 
the part of man, in listening to divine 
teaching. He boldly expresses general 
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principles in tropical terms; and these, 
such as convey either no moral meaning, 
or none that would not be trite, frivolous, 
oreven pernicious, unless freely inter. 
preted, as they were intended, by sound 
common sense. The literal version given 
of some of these instructions by the fana. 
tic would indeed, if generally prevalent, 
turn the world upside down. Our Lord 
omits entirely those explanations, cau, 
tions, and limitations, which are super- 
fluous where good sense is in exercise, 
and which must be unavailing where it is 
wanting. 

«« The apostles, in like manner, not 
only appeal in particular instances to the 
good sense of their followers, but mani- 
festly presuppose its competency to the 
management of religiousas well as of secu- 
lar affairs. “ I speak unto wise men; 
judge ye what I say.” « Be not children 
in understanding.” “ Isthere not a wise 
man among you ?” Such is the style of 
those who were commissioned to guide 
mankind, not toenslave them. But des- 
potism speaks a very different language ; 
and it is its characteristic to leave no room 
for discretion : it will push law and pre- 
cept into every corner of life, and obtrude 
specific directions where common reason 
and ordinary motives need no aid. Des. 
potism grudges to treat men as men, but 
must always deal with them either as chil- 
dren or as wild beasts; it will always 
prescribe and measure out every move- 
ment ; it will pronounce upon the little 
as well as upon the great ; and is not con- 
tent unless it makes itself felt and heard 
every moment, and in every place. Chris- 
tianity takes its station upon another 
ground, and is moved by another spirit. 
Nevertheless, we may make the Apostles 
despots, if we will thrust them into the 
iron chair of tyranny, and extort law from 
their lips, where in fact they have uttered 
no decree. 

“* Christians, of every successive age, 
are solemnly enjoined to profess, to up- 
hold, and to diffuse the Gospel. But the 
discharge of this arduous duty, in the 
amplitude of its meaning, involves many 
and various measures, adapted to the ever- 
changing occasions of human affairs, and 
of a sort not to be prescribed in a code, 
but which must spring from the intelligent 
zeal and discretion of those who succes 
sively steer the helm of the Church. Huw 
man sagacity and prudence (exalted and 
guided by heavenly wisdom) here find 
their field. Now, in saying that such 
and such courses of action belong to the 
sphere of reason, we virtually exclude 
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them from the peculiar circle of revelation. 
Revelation comes in wherever revelation 
is needed, but it is not needed where the 
means and the end lie within the grasp 
of the human mind. God, who. com- 
mands us to employ the faculties he has 
given us, will not at the same time super- 
sede their exercise: this were a glaring 
inconsistency. Whatever reason sanctions 
in things appertaining to its domain, God 
virtually sanctions by the voice, at once, 
of natural and of supernatural theology. 

« On the ground, then, of these gene- 
ral principles, we readily evade the su- 
perstition of the zealot on the one hand, 
who will hold no communion with us 
unless we understand, as he does, some 
ambiguous allusion to a matter of ritual 
or polity ; and we reject, on the other 
band, for the same reasons, the arrogance 
of the despot who desires to inflict penal- 
ties and to impose restraints upon those 
who do not acknowledge his right to le- 
gislate where Christ has promulgated no 
law. Furthermore, on the very same 
principles, we hold ourselves free to de- 
vise, nay, more, bound in duty to de- 
vise, and to carry into effect whatever 
schemes or modes of procedure may ap- 
pear proper for promoting or for uphold- 
ing religious truth in the world, and for 
transmitting it to posterity ; provided al- 
ways, that such measures accord with the 
spirit of Christianity, and do not trench, 
either directly or remotely, upon any of 
its explicit. injunctions. The duty indi- 
vidually, of concurring with any such mea- 
sures, and of yielding obedience to those 
who enforce them, must be referred to 
the broad principle which enjoins compli- 
ance with, and submission to existing ar- 
rangements, whereverconscience is not in- 
vaded. Toresist or obstruct public mea- 
sures, without necessity, is alwaysimmoral. 

«“ But whatever is devised or decreed, 
within the Christian Church, or decreed 
concerning it, must comport with certain 
rudiments of polity and worship which are 


tobe gathered from the New Testament, 


and which stand there either explicitly 
determined, or reasonably involved in 
unquestionable facts. What is most im- 
portant of this kind may conveniently be 
brought under the following articles ; the 
first of which relates to the duty of open- 
ly professing Christianity, and to the 
consequences of that profession ; the se- 
cond, to the exclusiveness of the Christian 
profession ; the third, to the distribution 
of functions within.the Church; the 
fourth, to the allotment of offices to indivi- 
duals ; the fifth, to those secular arrange- 
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ments which this allotment makes neces- 
sary ; the sixth, to the source or deriva- 
tion of sacred offices ; the seventh, to the 
counterpoise of the authority vested in 
the officers of the Church; and the 
eighth, to the gradations of rank among 
its officers, or to their relative position and 
respective spheres. 

«« How much soever of learning and of 
dialectic ability may have been already 
expended upon the subjects involved in 
the above-named particulars, there may 
yet be room for a statement of them, 
in that light in which they appear to 
common sense, when no interests of 
party, or prejudices of education are to 
be saved.” —p. 116. 


His conclusions on the last three 
points are briefly summed up in the 
following passages : 


«“ The two great rudiments of eccle- 
siastical polity, namely, the sacerdotal 
origin of sacerdotal powers ; and the pre- 
sence and concurrence of the people in 
acts of discipline, and in the enactment of 
regulations, and especially in the ma- 
nagement of pecuniary affairs, are correla- 
tive ; and the worst evils arise from part- 
ing them, or frem practically nullifying 
either. The one is not worth contending 
for, apart from the other ; and the one 
is essential to the complete operation of 
the other. Whichever party aims to 
compromise the privileges and rights of 
the other, is blind to its own.”—p., 158. 

* * * 


* Ifthe Christians of a city or district 
are numerous, and constitute many con- 
gregations, these congregations must be 
combined under some fixed system of or- 
ganization, 

« An organization of many congrega- 
tions includes the association and co-ope- 
ration of all clerical persons within such 
a circle, or diocese. 

«« The combination of clerical persons, 
their concord, the distribution of services, 
and the apportionment to the highest ad- 
vantage of their various talents, demands 
a centre of control, and an efficient admi- 
nistrative authority. 

« We may, it is true, stop short in a 
government by a council, or committee, 
or presbytery. But we do better in fol- 
lowing the indication of nature, and the 
analogy of civil affairs, and in placing the 
supreme administrative power in the 
hands of a Father and Shepherd. 

“ Such, as we cannot doubt, was the 
practice of the primitive Churches,”—p. 
184, 
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We cannot leave this section, with- 
out adverting to the very satistac- 
tory disquisition (given in the appen- 
dix t6 it) on the source of the authority 
vested in the clergy. The commence- 
ment and conclusion are all that we 
can give here : 


« On general grounds it is desirable 
that the argument concerning the source 
of the authority vested in the clergy should 
first be treated as a purely biblical ques- 
tion, and then distinctly, as a point of 
ecclesiastical antiquity. But this separa- 
tion of the two lines of argument has a 
peculiar importance in relation to the prin- 
ciple professed by some, that the New 
Testament is the ONLY Law, and the sur- 
FICIENT LAW, as Well in matters of church 
polity, as in matters of faith and morality, 
Let then the whole biblical evidence, 
bearing on the subject of the clerical func- 
tion be reviewed, at the same time dis- 
missing the recollection of facts, the know- 
ledge of whichis drawn from other sources 
than the scriptures. Our question then is 
this: according to the letter of the apostolic 
writings, or according to any fair and clear 
inferences thence to be derived, are the 
people warranted in assuming to them- 
selves the power of calling to the work of 
the ‘ministry, or of electing and dis- 
missing their particular religious teach- 
ers ?"—p. 155. 

s * * 

«“ We have then gone through the 
apostolic Scriptures, noting every passage 
that seems to bear upon the subject of the 
appointment of the powers of church 
teachers and rulers ; not so much as one 
of these passages gives support, directly 
or indirectly, to the alleged right of the 
people to elect, appoint, and remove their 
pastors, Yet let it be fully understood 
that we are not now labouring to over- 
throw the popular influence in this in- 
stance; but are only showing that, if ad- 
mitted in fact, it must be justified on 
some other ground than that of scriptural 
precept and example. 

« Certain bodies loudly say—* our 
PRINCIPLE isa strict adherence to the word 
of God, as well in matters of polity as 
in articles of faith and the rules of duty. 
What the Bible knows nothing of, we 
know nothing of: our churches are pure- 
ly apostolic, so far as we can understand 
the apostolic writings. Traditions _we 
reject; the practice of the ancient 
Churches is not our guide ; the Bible, 
and the Bible alone is the religion of Pro- 
testants.’ Yet these very parties main- 
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tain the right of the people to choose 
their ministers as the prime and most 
precious article of their church polity, 
Can these two professions consist ? and 
is there not room for calling upon those 
who avow doctrines so incompatible, to 
reconsider the principles of their eccle. 
siastical system ?”—p. 448, 


We cannot touch upon the four next 
sections, which are devoted to the his- 
tory of Spiritual Despotism ; but must 
proceed at once to the ninth, on the 
Present Disparagements of the Minis- 
ters of Religion, which contains many 
valuable observations. The chief cause 
of the depression of the clerical order 
in general he justly considers to be the 
factious condition of Christianity : 


“ Why do the ministers of religion 
enjoy so little honour, and exercise so 
little power ?—it is because they are di- 
vided among themselves, To acertain ex- 
tent only do they sustain one another, and 
are sustained in common, by the broad 
meaning of Scripture. To as great an 
extent they diminish the influence one of 
another ; they stand before the world as 
the rivals and antagonists one of ano- 
ther; and they make their appeals to 
the word of God, not only for strength- 
ening their general and salutary power, 
but for defending their particular posi- 
tion, All this is manifestly incompatible 
with any high degree of spiritual au- 
thority.”—p. 375, 


While among the great body of 
Dissenters, Congregationalism is the 
main source of the evil : 


« High-minded and faithful men, (we 
use the terms in the best sense, ) and there 
are many such among the Congrega- 
tional Dissenters, may be prompted to 
deny with indignation the allegation of 
their infelicitous position. Such should 
however, as well in justice to themselves 
as to their own and other bodies, con- 
sider, not so much their particular and 
exclusive case, but rather that of the 
many among their brethren, less ener- 
getic in temperament, less skilled in the 
arts of government, and less advantaged 
by talents, or perhaps by property, than 
themselves. And another, and a more 
recondite inquiry should also be made, 
concerning the secret, silent, and univer- 
sal operation of the popular will, through 
the course of time, over theological sys- 
tems, and over moral principles and sen- 
timents, as taught from the pulpit, and as 
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carried into effect upon the people.— 
Men are not always conscious ot how 
far they haye been curried from their 
supposed longitude, by a tranquil current, 
into the course of which they have steered. 

« The eagerness of congregational 
ministers in defending a system so dispa- 
raging to themselves, and so incompati- 
ble with the dignity, security, and se- 
renity proper to their office, may seem 
ariddle to by-standers ; it is, however, 
susceptible of some explication. The 
events of the time have thrown all parties 
upon a partizan-like assertion of their 
peculiarities ; and it has been felt that 
any show of misgiving or doubt, as to 
sectarian principles, would be caught at 
and unfairly used by opponents. Be- 
sides, it is well understood that the dis- 
senting laity generally, are as far as pos- 
sible from being in a mood to relinquish 
any portion of their acquired sovereignty, 
and would abandon the most distinguish- 
ed of their preachers who should openly 
controvert popular doctrines. Nor ought 
we toleave out of the account the un- 
feigned convictions of many, perhaps of 
most, of these respectable men, who 
have persuaded themselves, or have been 
persuaded, that their polity is essentially 
the same as that of the apostvlic churches, 
Having had the baronial prelacy of the 
middle ages to contend with, and having 
fallen into the almost universal error of 
fighting for and against NAMES, they 
have believed themselves to occupy an 
impregnable position, because they have 
seen their opponents standing in one 
that is indefensible. It has been the 
misfortune moreover of the dissenting 
clergy, to derive their knowledge on eccle- 
siastical questions, much more from our 
English reformation writers, and from 
their own puritan and non-conformist di- 
vines, than from original sources. Very 
few of them, and manifestly not those who 
at present figure in ecclesiastical polemics, 
are familiarly conversant with the Greek 
and Latin Church writers. The diffusion 
among them of this sort of learning (pro- 
per as it is to a divine,) would infalli- 
bly lead to some considerable modifications 
of opinion. Unhappily, at present, the 
prejudice prevails, which prevents its being 
seen that ancient books, perhaps intrinsi- 
cally undeserving of perusal, may never- 
theless claim attention, in a peremptory 
manner, as the sources and materials of 
history. Uninformed of the history of 
Christianity, we are the creatures of that 
recension of Christianity which happens 
to be current in our times. 
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« Tt is always extremely difficult to 
state the defects of religious » systems 
without conveying, to those who are unin- 
formed in such matters, an injurious or 
an exaggerated impression of facts. The 
author, in this instance, formally cautions 
the general reader against the misinterpre- 
tations or extensions to which his aver- 
ments may be open. He would commit 
his pages to the flames, much rather than 
seem to associate himself with the virulent 
calumniators of the Dissenters, He well 
knows the Dissenters; he knows that 
Christianity is among them in an effica- 
cious form; he knows their zeal, their 
abundant labours for the promotion of the 
Gospel ; their disinterestedness, their libe- 
rality, (unmatched and unlimited,) and 
their private and personal worth and piety; 
and although they may scout his praise, 
he will still praise them. But their op- 
position to the Established Church has 
deeply injured them; ithas set them wrong, 
very far wrong, in polity and principles ; 
it has infected them, in no small degree, 
with a politico-religious fanaticism ; and 
especially it has fixed them, almost uni- 
versally, in a blind confidence of being, on 
all points, “ in the right,” a confidence 
which precludes a modest and wise consi- 
deration of principles, and leaves scarcely 
a hope of their entertaining those serious 
and momentous inquiries concerning the 
general condition of our modern Christia- 
nity, which are now called for.”—p. 386. 


The special disparagements of the 
clergy of the Established Church come 
next under consideration. These he 
attributes to the subjugation of the 
Episcopal Church to secular con- 
trol, the abuses of patronage, pluralities, 
&c. ; aud though last, not least, to the 
too great inequalities of dignity and 
emolument among clerical persons : 


« The people will not, do not, see it ; 
nay, the clergy themselves do not always 
or generally feel it, that the English epis- 
copal clergy are under the foot of lay 
despotism, and are the victims of aristo- 
cratic rapacity. But in the popular eye 
the clergy bear the opprobrium of these 
usurpations. Acquiescing in them, and 
immediately benefited, in single instances, 
by the exercise of these encroachments, 
they are regarded as the prime parties in 
the wrong, which, in reality, is benefi- 
cial, not to the clergy at large, but to 
secular men in office, and to the aristocracy. 

« Nothing proper to a church-and-state 
system demands the subserviency of the 
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Churek to the State; much less an ob- 
sequious dependence of the former, from 
day to day, upon the ever-changing per- 
sonages of the administration. Would 
the Church LosE power, or GaIN it, by 
resenting this humiliation? Unquestiona- 
bly gain power ; and not merely gain it 
for the episcopal order, but for every in- 
cumbent and curate, in his private sphere, 
throughout the land. The people would 
at once see their ministers in a new light ; 
and if, at the same time, the glaring abuses 
of patronage were corrected, and the 
whole system brought under the operation 
of a gradual amendment, such as should 
concede something tothe people, and ab- 
solutely exclude the merchandize of souls 
—the people would yield to their ministers 
a cordial reverence and submission, at pre- 
sent hardly granted to the most eminent 
personal worth.”—p. 395. 
* * * 

« The actual constitution of society, 
the natural diversity“of talents and accom- 
plishments, as well as the differences of 
official rank, properly involved in a church 
polity, render unavoidable (nor should we 
think it abstractedly an evil) some consi- 
derable inequalities of dignity and emolu- 
ment among clerical persons. But there 
must be a limit at both extremities of the 
scale of ecclesiastical rank : reason, and 
the spirit and rules of the Gospel, de- 
mand it. All ministers of Christ are, 
spiritually, on a footing ; and they must 
never so stand relatively one to the other, 
as to render the cordial fellowship of 
brethren impracticable, or undesired,as well 
by the depressed as by the elevated mem- 
bers of the order. If alive to her ho- 
nour and interests, the Church would take 
prompt means for rescuing any of her mi- 
nisters from the cruel privations and hu- 
miliating embarrassments of absolute po- 
verty. The Church is even more dis- 
graced jby the penury of many of her 
worthiest ministers, her poor curates, than 
she is by the excessive wealth of some of 
her dignitaries.”—p. 398. 


Passing over the General Inferences, 
which ‘consist of some good advice to 
all sects,and some observations on Re- 
form, all that remains to be noticed is 
the Appendix, the chief articles in 
which are, the Inquiry into the Source 
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of the Authority of the Clergy, anda 
collection of evidences of, and remarks 
on, the spirit and practices of Popery ; 
from both of which we have alreaty 
given extracts. 

We must now terminate our imper- 
fect notice of this admirable work with 
one more extract, cordially and fer- 
vently joining in the eloquent aspiration 
with which it concludes :— 


« On asubject so nice as this no mair 
will readily receive his opinion from ano- 
ther ; and none ought to resent the opi- 
nion entertained by another. We are 
not, be it remembered, imputing designs, 
or sounding the alarm of treason and con- 
spiracy ; but are indicating only the na- 
tural tendency of principles ; and we as- 
sume it as no extravagant surmise that, 
whatever hitherto the nations of Europe 
have admired, and some of them emu- 
lated in the British constitution, will in- 
stantly sustain the unbroken impetus of 
popular impatience should the English 
Church be subverted. If indeed pure re- 
publicanism be the highest political good, 
let us calmly watch thejprogress of the 
assault upon the Church. But if the 
British Constirvtion be good, and if 
we desire to uphold and to perpetuate that 
form of the social system which used to 
be thought by Britons admirable, and 
by the world enviable, then must we anx- 
iously inquire whether the Church of 
England can and will admit that reno- 
vation of her powers, which may enable 
her to cope with the times, to survive the 
agitation of the moment, and to continue, 
as she has been, the guardian of our na- 
tional welfare. 

«© First then for the sake of Christia- 
nity, and then for the sake of the country, 
we should desire and promote the resto- 
ration of the Church, May Her who in 
so many signal instances has put honour 
upon England, and has sustained her 
amid the wreck of nations, and has res- 
cued her peace when it seemed gone, and 
has kept alive within her the cordial pro- 
fession of his Gospel ; may HE now, in 
as great emergency as has yet befallen 
her, send the spirit of wisdom and power, 
of moderation and charity, upon some who 
shall repair her desolations, and build her 
up for ever !"—p. 28, 
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‘Sous quel astre, bondieu! faut-il que 
. Pour étre de facheux toujours assasin 











je sois né, 
? 


Tl semble que partout le sort me les addresse, 
Et j'en vois chaque jour quelque nouvelle espéce.” 


I must have swallowed a dose of the 
elixir of life some day or other in mis- 
take for a glass of champagne, or it is 
against all laws, moral and physical, 
that the fortress of my existence should 
have held out so long against the my- 
riad of enemies that beleaguer it. 
Figure to yourself the afflictions of 
the man who has no other satisfaction 
but the committing of his woes to. 
aper! It were easier to count a 
om of locusts than the foes of my 
peace. I am the sport and the pre 
of every troublesome, busy, imperti- 
nent, obtrusive, officious, presumptu- 
ous, absurd, ridiculous, disagreeable, 
malicious, fantastical, preposterous, 
mischievous, blockhead and knave in 
the king’s dominions. It would over- 
task Linnzus or Jussieu to reduce the 
bores of my acquaintance to class and 
order. Sometimes have I thought of 
classifying them by their magnitudes, 
as astronomers do the fixed stars; but 
then it was almost impossible to say 
that one plague was greater than 
another, where all were the greatest 
lagues in nature. Sometimes (as I 
con said in a former chapter of my 
grievances) I have contemplated an 
arrangement by offices or departments, 
fancying myself a kind of monarch— 
royalty, we know, is often but a state 
of splendid wretchedness—having my 
bores of the bed-chamber, my bores in 
waiting, my bores ordinary and extra- 
ordinary, in short, a whole suite of cox- 
combs—a complete retinue of dunces 
—as handsome an establishment of 
“les facheux” as ever graced, or dis- 
graced, formed or deformed the court 
of any potentate under the sun. Ac- 
cording to this system, my. bore poli- 
tical (already introduced to the read- 
er’s acquaintance) is a kind of prime 
minister ; my bore literary, a sort of 
poet laureate; my bore fashionable, 
the master of the ceremonies; my 
bore epistolary, a description of foreign 
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envoy ; and my bore facetious, a revival 
of the good old office of king’s jester. 
Sometimes I compare myself to Mr. 
O’Connell, and consider my bores in 
the light of an enormous tail; some- 
times I liken myself to St. Anthony 
in the Dutch pictures, on his knees in 
his oratory, surrounded upon all sides 
with imps and demons, and all manner 
of grotesque and horrid shapes, mock- 
ing, grinning, pinching, pulling, and in 
all imaginable ways teasing and haras- 
sing the holy father ; sometimes I fancy 
myself a bull at a ring, or 


“ A chained bear whom cruel dogs do bait.” 


A thousand guineas to the kind en- 
chanter that would metamorphose me 
but for one brief minute into either of 
these ferocious animals !—I would— 
but let me, like Neptune, leave my 
vengeance to your imagination and 
proceed to delineate a few of my per- 
secutors whose portraits were not in 
the last exhibition. 

This gentleman is my bore inqui- 
sitive !—would he but take to some 
branch of science or philosophy—to 
botany, anatomy, mineralogy, or ma- 
thematics, he would certainly change 
the whole face of human knowledge ; 
he would not leave a secret of nature 
uninvestigated, or the most private 
drawer of any of her cabinets unex- 
plored. Unfortunately, however, for 
the advancement of learning, insignifi- 
cant affairs are the sole objects of his 
researches; he is content with my seru- 
toire. His motto is “aliena negotia 
curo;” and I dare say I might add 
“excussus propriis,” for it is not pos- 
sible he can be cumbered with any 
business of his own, or he could not 
find leisure to make himself so com- 
pletely master of mine. He is in per- 
fect possession of every action of my 
life. In his hands—and I am never 
out of them—I am like a criminal in 
one of the prisons of Philadelphia, 
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which are so constructed that the 
gaoler can observe every motion and 
catch every whisper of the captives in 
his charge. Nothing can elude the 
varlet’s‘ scrutiny; he rummages my 
writing-desk—he reads my letters— 
were you to see him in my study 
tumbling my manuscripts, prying into 
all my accounts, receipts, and memo- 
randums, now with his nose in my 
dressing-box examining my _ tooth- 
brushes, now with his eye in my port- 
folio composed by studying my most 
private papers, you would swear that 
we were upon the terms of Pylades 
and Orestes ; it would never once oc- 
cur to you that instead of regarding 
him as an “alter ego,” 1 do not enter- 
tain a more decided aversion for 
Machiavelli's namesake, the horned 
devil! I hate him, in fact, as strenu- 
ously, as with my unhappy exuberance 
of the benevolent organ, and still more 
deplorable depression of the combative, 
I can hate any thing. And can you 
blame me? Why, sir, the miscreant 
“ puts me to the question”—you know 
the import of the phrase—every day 
of my life ; he actually racks me to 
get at the knowledge of circumstances 
which it annoys me excessively to 
communicate, while they are not, and 
cannot be, of the slightest importance 
for him, or anybody breathing but 
myself, to be acquainted with. Where 
have you been? where are you going? 
these are always the first interroga- 
tories; and then, stroke after stroke 
is the wedge driven into the boot— 
you recollect the sufferings of Mac- 
briar—until I almost expire under the 
torture. Iam no frequenter of hells— 
no haunter of taverns—my tailor does 
not inhabit St. John’s-lane—I have no 
dealings at the sign of the three golden 
balls—neither kinsfolk have I, or ac- 
=, in Crampton-court, or in 
fary’s-abbey, or on the margin of the 
Poddle—lI have no resort to the office 
of Paddy Kelly’s Budget—in short, no 
man alive has less reason to be ashamed 
of his “ whereabouts :” yet, d—n it !— 
one does not like—it is any thing but 
agreeable—nothing can be more vex- 
atious to a man of any spirit than to be 
forced in this abominable way to ren- 
der “a full, true, and particular ac- 
count” of all his movements, visits, 
calls—in a word, of every action of his 
life—ay, and his very intentions into the 
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bargain to a fellow towards whom he has 
no other feeling but one which would 
lead him—were it not for an unluck 
craniological mal-formation—to kic 
him round Stephen’s-green, and regret 
that the city afforded no larger gym- 
nasium for that most delightful of all 
the callisthenic exercises—the castiga- 
tion of a bore! 

You would leap with Curtius into 
the chasm, with Empedocles into the 
crater, or with Sappho into the sea, to 
shun the next upon my list. I place 
him next, because he is an exact anti- 
thesis of his predecessor: he holds the 
office of bore communicative in my 
household. An execrable peculiarity 
of this gentleman is, that he is gifted 
with ubiquity. I believe I mentioned 


this in a former chapter as a trait of 


the bore species in general: you can- 
not escape them by any rapidity of 
locomotion : though you were to mi- 
grate like a woodcock—though you 
were to accompany the wandering 
Jew in all his roamings—you cannot 
leave them behind you--they are 
utterly unavoidable—they resemble 
Lord Peterborough, of whom it was 
said by Swift that he 


** Shone in all regions like a star;”’ 


they can no more be outstripped than 
the wind; or shaken off than one’s 
shadow, one’s conscience, or one’s wife! 
That this faculty of omnipresence is 
universally an attribute of bores, I do 
not take it upon me to say; but this I 
have no hesitation in saying—it is an 
attribute of the specimen now on the 
carpet. I can establish it to a demon- 
stration. He is never out of Dublin; 
yet if I leave town for but three days 
on an excursion of pleasure, or upon 
professional business, whether I travel 
northward, or southward, or eastward, 
or westward, the very first object I 
recognise—perhaps in the first inn on 
the road—is the familiar but detestable 
physiognomy of this caitiff. Infinitely 
rather, sir, would [ see the face of 
Medusa, or the most horrible counte- 
nance that ever grinned out of the 
tapestry in one of Mrs. Radcliffe’s 
romances. He knows I “take an 
interest in everything that concerns 
him.” The deuce I do! he knows more 
than I ever knew myself, Far as J am 
apt to carry the “ humani nihil alienum” 
principle—and I carry it often too far 
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a vast deal—you will credit me when 
I say, that I do not extend it to such a 
length as to “meddle in buck-washing,” 
like Master Ford, or concern myself, 
like the retired citizen in Miss Ferrier’s 
inimitable novel “ Destiny,” with the 
culinary arrangements of persons with 
whom I have no connexion or sympathy 
whatever, except as far as all men are 
descended from a common ancestor, 
and made of the same clay. There is 
quite vexation enough, and littleness 
enough, and nastiness enough, in the 
daily details of one’s own “domestic 
doings,” without being made the depo- 
sitary and confidante of all the petty, 
frivolous, nonsensical, or shabby pro- 
ceedings of one’s neighbours. Why 
should any man make me his waste- 
book, or use me as a kind of record- 
office for chronicling the price of his 
boots, the day of his nativity, the mis- 
behaviour of his servants, the failure of 
his gooseberries, the eccentricities of 
his wife’s grandmother, the robbery of 
his hen-roost, his negociations with 
laziers, or the benefit he has derived 
rom wearing flannel waistcoats? These 
are a few specimens of the kind of 
entries my Bore Communicative daily 
makes in my unhappily too retentive 
memory. But yesterday he entertained 
me an hour, while I was upon urgent 
business, with the pranks of one of his 
nephews, who smoked seventy-six ci- 
gars in one day, and laid out fifty pounds 
upon a summer stock of duck trowsers. 

hen he had done with his nephew, 
(who, by the way, is not ha/fso great a 
scoundrel as his uncle,) he told me how 
many jars of preserved peaches his 
aunt Tabitha—the second wife of his 
uncle Peter, and one of the Singletons, 
of Singleton, in the county Cavan— 
made last year out of her own garden: 
from this momentous piece of intelli- 
ence he proceeded to inform me how 
soe his little Tommy is in his 
Latin grammar. Tommy—you see how 
well informed I am in the minutest 
particulars—is ten years of age, and 
not yet in “Magister docet!” After 
this disclosure, he gave me a kind of 
panoramic view of the seven last years 
of his life—would he had spent them 
in New South Wales !—his life! what 
have I to do with his dirty life ? a life 
that has been dedicated, with a perse- 
verance which in any honest calling 
would have made him as rich as 


Rothschild, to the sole object of worry- 
ing and tormenting his fellow-creatures. 
The vital principle seems to have 
been planted in him for no other 
purpose: he appears to have been 
made, like a nettle or a mosquito, only 
to sting. Nothing, however, exaspe- 
rates me so much as the sentimental 
cant with which he always prefaces his 
communications. He has picked up 
out of the Annuals all the boarding- 
school-girl gibberish about “the luxury 
of sympathy,’ and “the intercourse of 
hearts,” and; “the converse of kindred 
souls,” and “the bliss of unbosoming 
one’s self to a friend,” and all the 
twaddle that fills the correspondence 
of a grocer’s daughter in Dublin with 
a linendraper’s wife in Carrickfergus. 
“ Unbosoming”—that is his favourite 
phrase : it is everlastingly on his lips ; 
and it is the sure harbinger of some of 
those interesting pieces of information 
of which I have just given a sample. 
I cannot tell you how many odious 
images this word conjures up to my 
mind whenever I hear it. Were [ to 
write a dictionary, I should define it— 
“to impart something disgusting ; to 
communicate some offensive informa- 
tion ; a word never used except to give 
pain, and only by arrant coxcombs, per- 
sons of a malicious disposition, or block- 
heads who, as Dogberry says, ‘if they 
were twice as tedious, could find it in 
their hearts to bestow it ali upon their 
acquaintances.’” This is precisely the 
liberality of the miscreant in question : 
he “ bestows it all !"—and ull upon me! 

Your professed story-teller is a hore; 
but your story-teller who never finishes 
a story is a bore ten times over. Tom 
Endless never opens his lips but to tell 
you some anecdote or other, apropos 
of something, or of nothing. You can- 
not name a person, or allude to an 
event, or mention a place, but he re- 
collects some curious incident, or inte- 
resting particular, which you have just 
brought to his mind, and which, “ while 
it is fresh in his memory,” he really 
must relate. Tom, however, never re- 
lated a whole anecdote in his life : he 
resembles the late Marquis of London- 
derry, of whose parliamentary speaking 
it has been said that he never con- 
cluded a sentence. Tom starts fair; 
but he seems to lose the scent imme- 
diately; or, other game coming in 
view, he cannot resist the temptation 
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of following it, always letting the last 
object divert his attention from the 
former, until in the course of a day’s 
hunting he has chased: perhaps twenty 
different foxes without taking a single 
brush. 

“Mr. Endless, you carry a snuff-box, 
I believe ?” 

I could not have asked a more un- 
lucky question. Never did I pay so 
dear for a pinch of snuff in my life. 
You shall hear. 

“ That snuff-box, sir, was my grand- 
father’s : he got it in a very odd way : 
Fil tell you the story. He had a fa- 
vourite greyhound, which had been 
given to him by his friend Lord Broad- 
lands—by the by, poor Lord Broad- 
lands met a melancholy end: he was 
travelling in Italy for the health of his 
daughter—a celebrated beauty in her 
day : she was married afterwards to a 
Colonel Linstock, of the 15th Light 
Dragoons. A very curious circum- 
stance occurred at the wedding. I have 
heard my father tell it a hundred times. 
Just as the clergyman came to the 
words “honour and obey,” a Miss 
€lapperston—I think her name was 
€lapperston—observed something stir- 
ring under the communion-table, which 
she took for a mouse: some ladies, 
you know, cannot endure mice. My 
own mother met a serious accident 
once in consequence of a fright which 
she got from a rat: rats, to be sure, 
are odious creatures; but their cunning 
is wonderful. Did I never tell you 
what the rats did on board the ‘Tre- 
mendous, when my uncle had the com- 
mand of her? Well, I'll tell it you 
now: it will make you laugh. You 
remember my uncle?—as gallant an 
officer as ever stepped upon quarter- 
deck. He got his estate in Suffolk in a 
very singular way—you have heard 
me tell it? One day, as he was walking 
in Piccadilly, an old gentleman, with 
a gold-headed cane in one hand, and a 
brown gingham umbrella in the other: 
you may guess he was an oddity; but 
old fellows. are apt to be oddities— 
there was my grandfather himself” 

Now, sir, seize your opportunity, and 
bring him back tp the snuff-box ! 

“ Ay, ay; the snuff-box: I am going 
to tell you how my grandfather got it. 
Did you observe the miniature inside of 
the lid? Itis the likeness of a Spanish 
lady who met with one of the strangest 
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adventures you ever heard of. A rela- 
tion of my own met with an extraor- 
dinary adventure in Spain: I had 
better tell it to you while it is on 
my memory. The person I allude to 
was remarkably short of hearing : it is 
a great disadvantage to be short of 
hearing”. 

Disadvantage ! I know no blessing 
this world can afford comparable to it! 
If it was only to eseape Mr. Tom 
Endless, [ heartily wish I was as 
“deaf as a post.” If the “facheur” 
spare me another month, and I can 
find six-pence to buy pen, ink, and 
paper, I shall write you “ the pleasures 
of a deaf man,” with an invective on 
aurists, 

Enter a third member of the frater- 
nity! In Dublin my acquaintance with 
this gentleman never went beyond the 
merest nod. There was that about 
him which indicated so clearly the race 
he belonged to, that I always took 
care, in recognising him, to move my 
head through the smallest angle pos- 
sible : in fact, one second less would 
have been a cut and not a salutation. 
It was the more necessary to be nice 
in the measurement, inasmuch as upon 
his part there was as manifest a disposi- 
tion to approximate as upon mine there 
was a desire to recede. I saw that he 
was determined, if practicable, to cross 
the line of mere acquaintanceship; and, 
having no wish to increase my Bore 
establishment, I took every precaution 
to counteract his designs. The trouble 
this gave me was annoying enough: 
I was obliged to be constantly on 
the qui vive, lest, in a heedless mo- 
ment, I should leave any of the passes 
undefended, and let in the enemy. 
I felt like one who is conscious that he 
is watched by a tiger, and. does not 
know the moment when the animal 
may make the fatal spring. Things 
remained in this state for about a 
year, when some professional business 
brought me to London. 

The fellow followed me !!—He had 
business there, you will say, as well as 
myself. Business !—what business ? 
He had none whatever, I am ready to 
make oath, except to plague me, if you 
call chat business. 

“ But surely,. sir, it is just as casy 


to keep an impertinent fellow ata dis- 
tance in England as:in Ireland ?” 
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One would have thought so ; but it 
is no such thing. The encounter took 
place in Regent-street, and the moment 
our eyes met, which was at a distance 
of some ten yards, I sawthat all was over. 
I tried, as Malvolio says, “ to quench 
his familiar looks with an austere re- 
gard of control,” but London was 
not Dublin, and the plan that succeed- 
ed on one side of the channel was of 
no use whatever upon the other. He 
advanced at a charging pace, with an 
expression of countenance which an 
intimacy of three centuries would not 
have justified ; he seized me by the 
hand, and adroitly availing himself of 
the only relationship beyond that of 
mere humanity, which existed between 
us, he challenged me for his country- 
man ! 

How intensely at that moment did 
I hate Ireland! To hear the miscre- 
ant talk of the ties of country, and 
the land of the stranger, you would have 
supposed that we had both come from 
the Antipodes. 

“ My dear fellow,’—dear fellow !— 
was there ever such audacity ?—“ I am 
overjoyed to meet you—your’s is the 
first Irish face I have seen since I ar- 
rived in London ; it is really quite de- 
lightful to meet a countryman abroad, 
we shail be so intimate—e// Irishmen 
are intimate in London—(a startling 

roposition !)—we shall be together, I 

ope, as much as possible :”°—({ Heaven 
fortend, I prayed mentally )—* sons 
of Erin, you know, both of us :— 
two Irishmen against the world !—we 
shall breakfast and dine together every 
day :"—(daggers and stilettos!)}—* our 
motto shall be, ‘ Quis separabit’—(ten 
thousand devils !)—let me have your 
address, my dear fellow.” 

My address !—this was driving the 
nail home and clinching it. “ No. 36, 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square,” fell 
from my tongue, just as if it had been 
wrenched out of me with athumb-screw. 
He repeated it slowly after me, de- 
ploring his bad memory for names and 
nambers. Here was a chance in my 
favour! I besought Heaven to souse 
him over head and ears in Lethe! 
Alas! I grasped at a straw. His me- 
mory may have been naturally a bad 
one ; but the rascal had spared no pains 
toimprove it ; he showed himself per- 
fect master of all the methods that 


have ever been recommended for that 
Vor. VI. 
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purpose from the days of John Locke 
to those of Von Feinagle. 

“No. 36, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square—36, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy- 
square, No. 36—No. 36— No, 36—my 
own number is 29—just seven more— 
the number of days in the week—a lit- 
tle Memoria Technica I have of my 
own”—(the scoundrel !)—“ you cannot 
conceive how useful I find it—only for 
it I should to a certainty forget your 
number before I reach the corner of 
the street.” 

This was too much for flesh and 
blood! Here was a knave who did 
his business scientifically, “ selon les 
regles,” as Moliére’s doctors kill their 
patients. I flung myself from him 
with a convulsive effort—whither I 
went I neither knew nor cared ; even 
when I had turned my back upon him 
I distinctly heard him repeating—* No. 
36, Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square— 
No. 36, Charlotte-street—Charlotte- 
street, Fitzroy-square, 36.” 

Another specimen !—the varieties of 
the species are infinite— 


* De quelque part qu’on tourne on ne voit que 
des fous.” 


Citely never opens his lips but to 
let out a quotation. He dins me with 
morsels of French ; deluges me with 
“odds and ends” of Shakspeare, Byron, 
Cowper, and Wordsworth. Every 
thing you say, every thing that hap- 
pens, suggests a phrase or a rhyme 
which he has hoarded up in his memo- 
ry, for the torment of his friends and 
acquaintances. His mind is a sort of 
scrap-book ; or it may still better be 
compared to a tailor’s hell, a repertory 
of shreds and patches of all colours and 
no use. He disdains to express the 
commonest idea, or reply to the plain- 
est question in the ordinary household 
language of society. He couches 
every thing he says ina bit of an epic, 
a verse of a song, or asentence from 
a French vocabulary. “ As Virgil says,” 
“ to use the language of Milton,” “in 
the words of Pope,” “ to borrow the 
expression of Moore,”--these and the 
like phrases are the regular commence- 
ments or conclusions-of all his obser- 
vations ; and what makes this absurd 
habit still more offensive, the blockhead 
never quotes a line that is not as fa- 
miliar and hackneyed as one of Joe 
Miller’s jests, as trite as the compli- 
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ments of the drawing-room. The 
truth is, he draws his whole artillery 
from such books as Elegant Extracts, 
and Alfred Howard's “ Beauties ;” and 
even from these stores he never pro- 
duces a passage that the ear is not as 
intimate with as with the cry of “ Dub- 
lin Bay herrings.” A doctor's carriage 
ruus over a child in Grafton-street :— 
you would call it a shocking accident— 
Citely invokes Shakspeare, and ex- 
claims, “ horrible, horrible, most hor- 
rible !” There is a bad house at the 
theatre: you would remark that the 
dress circle was thin—not so Citely ; 
he treats me to the stale newspaper 
witticism : 


“ A beggarly account of empty boxes.” 


Is there a wordy war between two 
fish-wives in Ormond Market, I reckon 
upon “ Tantene animis celestibus ire,” 
as confidently as upon the delivery of 
my tailor’s bill. Does he invite me 
to dinner, he disdains to say, “ you 
will meet agreeable people,” or “ you 
will have some pleasant conversation.” 
Oh, no! “he borrows the words of the 
poet,” and promises me “ the feast of 
reason and flow of soul,” a quotation 
which ought to subject the person per- 
petrating it to transportation for four- 
teen years, if, indeed, it ought not to 
be made a capital felony. My visits to 
this gentleman are always, (as he de- 
scribes them, would the description 
were just !) like those of angels, “ few 
and far between.” The post-office clock 
never strikes twelve at night, but Citely 
Trepeats— 


“ The iron tongue of midnight has told twelve.” 


A chimney-sweeper passes by—“ Hic 
niger est.” Acock crows ; “ the cock’s 
shrill clarion,” you are well if you do 
not get the whole of the elegy. He 
meets the Lord Mayor : I am ready 
to stake all I have in the world to the 
very coat upon my back, that Citely 
never met the Lord Mayor in his life, 
but he inflicted, “ man, vain man, &c. 
&e. &c.” upon whatsoever wretched 
being happened at the moment to be 
in his company. Now, tell me, sir, 
is not this a nuisance, a very nuisance? 
I am afraid to call my best friend an 
honest man for fear of “ the noblest 
work of God,” with which this dunce 
would infallibly wind up the compli- 
ment. I shudder at the appearance 
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of a butterfly, for I know that the 
horrid lines in the Giaour—this fellow 
has made them horrid—must follow ; L 
hate flowers for the same reason, par- 
ticularly the daisy and the rose, which 
have unfortunately been the chief fa- 
vourites of the poets ; and the horror 
I feel at the very thought of a night- 
ingale is too much for words to give you 
any idea of ; in short, Citely has, in a 
great measure, destroved all my en- 
joyment of poetry and the works of 
nature, and to get rid of him is out of 
the question, for were I to. stab him 
he would cry, “ Et tu Brute” Were 
I to kick him down stairs, he would 
burst forth with “ What is friendship 
but aname?” Were I ever so civilly 
to assure him that it was absolutely iu- 
dispensable for both my bodily health 
and my mental peace, that there should 
be a treaty of separation between us, 
the remorseless villain would ejacu- 
late— 


“ Fare thee well, and if for ever, 
Still for ever fare thee well ;” 


and as this last is a passage with which 
I have been assaulted at the least ten 
thousand times, (for he never took 
leave of any one without hurling it at 
him,) it is my firm conviction that one 
mere attack of it would be the death 
of me. 

Publicola is a bore of another kind, 
not so malignant as the last specimen ; 
yet one who contributes his mite to 
make my lifeintolerable. I call him Pub- 
licola, because he considers himself a 
sort of public character, and seems to 
be of opinion, that no public establish- 
ment or public institution can possibly 
prosper without his active interference, 
or at least his countenance. He isa 
great man atthe Mendicity Association, 
and his influence at the Zoological 
Gardens is such, that the very mon- 
keys pay him a marked attention when- 
ever he approaches their settlement. 
He is a formidable rival to the Surgeon- 
General. He differs essentially from 
my bore political, who never deigns 
to meddle with anything less than a 
treaty of peace, or a grand constitu- 
tional question. Publicola’s sphere is 
a local and domestic dne ; his field of 
activity is not the country but the ca- 
pital ; not Ireland but Dublin. You 
never open a newspaper but you see a 
letter subscribed Vindex, Scrutator, or 
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a Constant Reader, calling the atten- 
tion of “ the proper authorities” to the 
state of the pavement in Parliament- 
street, the activity of the pick-pockets 
on Carlisle-bridge, or the negligence 
of some oblivious lamp-lighter, who 
has left one side of Mountjoy-square in 
total darkness. Nineteen-twentieths 
of this class of letters are from Publi- 
cola’s pen. He is the self-constituted 
comptroller-general of the Paving-board 
the Pipe-water office, and the Policede- 
partment ; he exercises a sort of epis- 
copal jurisdiction over all watchmen, 
scavengers, and turn-cocks ; he it is who 
in the columns of Saunders inveighs 
against obstructive apple-women and 
insolent horse-boys ; he it is who in 
the Register asserts the public cause 
against dirty footways and furious driv- 
ing ; he it is who in the Freeman calls 
in a voice of thunder for the watering 
of the Rock road, and demands the 
instant demolition of whole lanes and 
alleys in the Liberties. Publicola is 
the grand conservator of the lives and 
limbs of “ his Majesty’s subjects,” the 
name by which he always designates 
the good people of Dublin. It is not 
his fault if you return home with your 
eyes filled with dust, or the track of a 
eoach wheel in a deep groove across 
your ribs. He exercises, through the 
medium of the press, particularly the 
morning journals, a power, which, as 
he “ has no other object in view but to 
benefit the public,” (a declaration with 
which he prefaces all his letters,) I 
might call almost tribunitial. To do 
the blockhead justice, there is a little 
benevolence in combination with his 
vanity ; he is a compound of busy-body 
and philanthropist, the former element 
preponderating greatly over the latter, 
1 really should not have put him down 
amongst the bores of my acquaintance 
at all, if it was not that he forces me 
to read, and not only to read, but ac- 
tually to buy every newspaper in which 


* We trust that our unfortunate and persecuted friend (with whose distresses we 


he figures asa correspondent |. I have 
got a file of papers three feet thick, in 
every one of which there is a letter, 
either to the Commissioners of Wide- 
streets, or the Board of Trinity Col- 
lege, upon the opening of Nassau- 
street, a subject upon which he is par- 
ticularly copious, and the importance 
of which, he declares, “ cannot be too 
highly rated!” At present he is at 
the Kingstown Railway Company : he 
makes every day some new suggestion, 
or discovers something wrong in the 
management, so that I am in a pretty 
dilemma. If the company does not 
act upon his hints, he will go on hint- 
ing, until the expense of newspapers 
becomes quite overwhelming : it they 
comply in but a single particular with 
his advice, or make any alteration he 
proposes, it will stimulate him to re- 
newed efforts ; he will persevere in 
letter-writing ; he will address all the 
societies, boards, and companies, lite- 
rary, civil, military, ecclesiastical, and 
commercial, in the metropolis, not 
omitting the very infant schools and 
cow-pock institutions ; in either case, 
therefore, I must suffer. Upon one horn 
or other of this terrible dilemma I must 
be tossed, and | should very nearly as 
soon be gored by a wild bull. Nearly / 
why did I say nearly ? just as soon, 
every whit, so expunge the nearly. 
There ranges the woods no animal half 
so formidable to man as the bore of the 
British islands. It isa pun, I know, 
but I am capable of any atrocity, mad- 
dened as I am by my wrongs and mise- 
ries. Iam tempted almost to invoke 
Meleager to my aid, he who slew the 
great boar of Calydon,* and laid the 
head of the monster at the feet of Ata- 
lanta. Oh! for such an offering to 
lay at the feet of a modern mistress! 
Could not a price be set upon bores’ 
heads? This was the way in which 
our good old kings extirpated the 
wolves, 


sincerely sympathise ) means no uncomplimentary allusion to a nobleman who takes 
his title from a town whose name is almost identical with that of the Grecian village 
from which the great boar of antiquity derived his. His lordship has certainly been 
boring a committee of the House of Commons with some extraordinary evidence on 


the subject of the Orangemen of the county Tyrone, 
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LETTER FROM AN OLD ORANGEMAN. 


In giving insertion to the following letter, we think it right to preface it with a 
few observations. Upon a very recent occasion we stated fully and unreservedly 
our own opinions upon the subject of the Orange Institution, and endeavoured to 
place before the public such information, as to its origin and character, as-might 
vindicate its members from the gross and utterly unfounded calumnies which 
have been so industriously circulated against them. We had intended to return 
to the subject, but our correspondent has, for the present, taken it out of our 
hands. Our readers will, perhaps, perceive, that much of his letter is a repeti- 
tion of the statements which we put forward in our former article ; but we have 
lived long enough to learn that the constant repetition of falsehood can only be 
met by the equally industrious exhibition of truth, and it is well that the facts 
which we urged should be kept constantly before the public eye. There are 
many opinions incidentally expressed by our correspondent for which we do not 
wish to be held responsible. But concurring in general with his views, and 
convinced that anything that keeps up inquiry upon the subject of Orangeism, 
must be productive of good—we have determined upon publishing his letter. 
We beg the particular attention of our readers to the extract from the memorial 
of Wolfe Tone to the French Directory, so completely corroborating our former 
statement with regard to the early and extensive organization of defenderism— 
and so directly contradicting Mr. O’Connell’s sworn testimony before the Lords’ 
Committee in 1825—when the honorable and learned gentleman stated that the 
origin of defenderism was subsequent to the establishment of the first Orange 
Lodge. (See University Magazine for April, 1835. Vol. V. note to page 478.) 

We gladly avail ourselves of this opportunity, to return our best thanks to 
Dr. Stuart, the editor of the Belfast Guardian, for much valuable information 
which he supplied to us relative to the early origin of the Institution, and of 
which, in our former article, we largely availed ourselves. We are also indebted 
to him for the correction of an unimportant error into which we had fallen, 
We had used the expression, the village of the Diamond. Our readers will, 
perhaps, excuse us if we extract the following from the Guardian of April, 21st: 


« Now, with much respect for the talents, research, and information evinced by 
our excellent contemporary, the Editor of the University Magazine, we beg leave to 
inform him and the public that, in common with the historians, Musgrave and Hardy, 
he is in error when he asserts that the first Orange Lodge was formed in the village 
of the Diamond, on the 21st of September, 1795. We, by no means, blame him for 
his mistake, since even Mr. Verner for a considerable time laboured under the same 
misapprehension. We now take the liberty of stating that no village existed at the 
Dramonp in the year 1795; and even at the present moment, the few houses which 
are to be found there, scarcely merit the name of a hamlet. 


«“ Secondly, The Orange Lodge, No. I, was the first established in the beautiful 
village called the Dian, situated in Lord Caledon’s estate, county of Tyrone. It 
was held in the house of a man named St. John Duff, where its members have their 
periodical meetings at the present time, but we believe that the name of the now 
owner of the place is Hooey. The causes which induced the formation of this and 
other Lodges were as follow:—Previous to the great fight which took place at the 
Diamond, an immense number of Roman Catholics (probably from 8 to 10,000) had 
assembled from various quarters—some from Pomeroy, some from Ballygawley, some 
from the mountainous parts of the county Armagh, and some, as has been alleged, we 
know not how truly, even from Connaught. It was generally believed that the 
object which these men had in view was to destroy the houses of the Protestant in- 
habitants of Loughgall and Kilmore, and their vicinities, Under this impression, a 
number of Protestants assembled, some of whom (probably about thirty-six in num- 
ber) had been volunteers, and were well disciplined; the remainder, amounting to 6 
or 700, were armed with guns, pistols, and other such weapons of offence and defence 
as they were able to procure. The dreadful conflict betwixt the two opposing parties 
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took place at the Diamond, which position the Protestants defended against the 
tumultuous host of their assailants with perseverance and vigour. At last, after a 
protracted combat, the Roman Catholic party were finally discomfited, and fled in 
utter confusion, leaving a number of their men dead on the field. In the course of 
the harvest, several others, who had been slain on that memorable day, (21st Sep- 
tember, 1795,) were found, as we have been informed, amongst the corn, then in 
progress of being reaped. A considerable portion of the routed Romanists made 
their escape into the county of Tyrone, and alarmed the inhabitants of the Dian and 
other districts in that neighbourhood. In consequence of these events, Mr. Thomas 
Wilson (as we have reason to believe) assembled a number of his own friends, who 
met at the house of Mr. James Sloane, of Loughgall, and held a consultation as to 
the formation of societies, who were to assemble periodically, abide by certain rules 
and regulations, and act together for mutual protection. Twelve or more lodges 
were then planned and constituted, and the matter was so arranged, (we believe by 
lot,) that No. I. was established in the Dian, in the county of Tyrone. The original 
form for this number, signed by James Sloane, is, we believe, still in existence.” 


We trust that it is unnecessary for us to reiterate our solemn declaration, that 
in identifying ourselves with the cause of the Orange Institution, we have done 
so only because we believe it to be an association based upon the purest prin- 
ciples of Christian charity, an association of which toleration is the charter, and 
the only object to maintain the integrity of our constitution and the principles of 
civil and religious liberty. Let it be proved to us that we are deceived in this 
belief, and we will join in the cry for its suppression. Once more we reprint the 
fundamental rule of the Institution. 

“ This is exclusively a ProrestanT AssociaTion—yet detesting an intolerant 
spirit, it admits no one into its brotherhood who is not well known to be inca- 
pable of persecuting, injuring, or upbraiding any one on account of his religious 
opinions. Its principle is to aid and assist loyal subjects of every persuasion by 
protecting them from violence and oppression.” 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE. 


Str—I am now in my eighty-seventh venture to say, was an institution so 
it 


year, and it is not a little matter that providentially calculated for the pre- 


could induce me to take up my pen 
for the purpose of claiming a place in 
our pages. But these are times when 
oth old and young are called upon to 
exert coe for the public good ; 
and if the latter may be best employed 
in those active labours by which a 
proper spirit may be excited amongst 
the people, and measures taken for 
arresting the career of the demagogue 
and the incendiary, in their pernicious 
work of disorganization, I know not 
how the former may be more usefully 
or honourably occupied, than in giving 
the latter, from time to time, the benefit 
of their observation and experience. 
My present remarks shall be confined 
to the Orange Institution, which is now, 
I perceive, upon its trial before a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. I 
am acquainted with that institution 
since its formation. I was well aware 
of the necessity out of which it arose. 
I knew its founders, most of whom 
were my personal friends ; and I have 
watched its workings ; and never, J will 


servation of peace and order, or for 
furnishing an anti-septic to the con- 
tagion of those revolutionary principles 
which were, at the time of its origin, 
agitating England, convulsing Ireland, 
and disorganizing Europe. Judge, then, 
of my surprise and indignation at hear- 
ing it denounced in the House of Com- 
mons as the “fons and origo” of all 
our evils, These denunciations proceed- 
ed, indeed, from a party, to whose de- 
signs it has always been adverse, and 
who could not, therefore, be expected 
to give it a good word. But verily, I 
was almost amused by their audacity. 
It was something like hearing Abel 
accused of the murder of Cain ! 

I well remember the state of feeling 
in this country in 1795. We are told 
by the poet, that, 


** When Hecla thunders, Chimborazo raves,” 


as if there was a kind of subter- 
ranean communication between the 
voleanic mountains, by which the 
were enabled to sympathise with 
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each other in their eruptions. Po- 
litically the same effect was produced 
in this country by the French Revolu- 
tion. - The smouldering fires of discon- 
tent were fanned into a flame, and the 
convulsion in France seemed but the 
precursor of similar convulsions in 
freland. The combustible materials 
had been provided in abundance, and 
the French revolution seemed well 
calculated to supply the spark that 
alone seemed necessary to set them in 
a flame. 

It is notto be denied that Protestants 
were the first movers of those seditious 
practices, by which this country was at 
that time disturbed. A great purty had 
heen created by the celebrated Mr. 
Grattan, which pursued peculiarly Trish 
objects, in a spirit which could not be 
so fondly cherished without generating 
anti-Anglican predilections. In the 
great political conflict which terminated 
in the establishment of free trade, views 
were disclosed, and principles were 
laid down, which could not be con- 
sistently pursued or acted upon without 
bringing the Irish into frequent colli- 
sions with the British Parliament ; and, 
the entire independence of the former 
having been established by the repeal 
of Poyning’s law, the heady and intem- 
perate spirits by whom it was guided 
seemed prepared to run a career of 
violence, which must, if uncontrolled, 
have ended in the separation of the 
countries, possibly in the subjugation 
of the empire. 

I am now free to confess, that I was, 
at that time, one of those who ardeutl 
pursued those phantom delusions which 
possessed the power of “drawing from 
the straight path of political wisdom 
so much of the worth and the intellect 
of Ireland. Grattan was the very 
Prospero of faction. His eloquence 
possessed a magical charm which 
must. have been felt in order to be un- 
derstood. He was, in temperament, a 
Greek, and in bone aud muscle a Ro- 
man; and if his “ winged words” 
Jacked any thing of the fiery rapidity 
of the orators of the one school, it was 
only because they were laden with the 
solid thought of the orators of the other. 
Compared, in the different qualities 
which constitute a great speaker, with 
several of the eminent men of his day, 
he must be allowed-to have been their 
inferior. In depth and reach of phi- 
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losophic thought, he was far, indeed, 
inferior to Burke ; Flood excelled him 
in classical taste, and Curran was 
vastly his superior in fancy and in pa- 
thos. But no one of his great cotem- 
poraries-were able to bring so many 
powers to bear with such intense and 
unremitting energy upon those public 
objects which he had resolved to ac- 
complish. He was the most brilliant 
and indefatigable leader of an opposi- 
tion which the Irish House of Com- 
mons had ever seen, and was uble, at 
any moment, to play an electrical battery 
of withering sarcasm and fiery logie 
upon his opponents, by the splendour 
of which his friends were delighted and 
cheered, and by the keenness and the 
vehemence of which his enemies were 
abashed and confounded. I well re- 
member the feeling with which I re- 
joiced at that time to enroll myself 
under his banners ; as I was, certainly, 
most sincerely persuaded, that in aid- 
ing him to the utmost of my power in 
the accomplishment of his great de- 
signs, I was doing that which was most 
directly conducive to the well-being 
and the prosperity of Ireland. 
Protestantism has ever been favour- 
able to freedom. In the north of Ire- 
land, where Presbyterianism prevailed, 
the people were excited, to the utmost, 
by the events which were taking place 
upon the Continent,and to a manifesta- 
tion of violence similar to that which had 
overthrown the government of France, 
nothing seemed wanting but an occa- 
sion and leaders. The parliamentary 
demagogues, whose violence in the 
House of Commons had so powerfully 
served to excite a revolutionary spirit 
in the country, most ostentatiously 
identified themselves with the ardent 
spirits out of doors, who had been sti- 
mulated by them to the very verge of 
treason. I do not, myself, believe, that 
they contemplated, in the first instance, 
the extremes to which matters were 
likely to go, when they championed 
the national cause against the govern- 
ment of the country. But, in all re- 
volutionary movements you cannot 
agree to go a certain length without 
being compelled to go further. ‘The 
seditious spirit which they bad excited 
now began to exercise a mastery over 
themselves ; and while they were un- 
prepared to submit to the requisitions 
of the more daring revolutionists, they 
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were altogether unable to, impose any 
effectual restraint upon them. 

Grattan now but rarely a in 

ublic. His sympathies would have led 
Fim to side with the anarchists, but 
his prudence kept him aloof from them ; 
cot, he was only to be seen, occasion- 
ally, like Ossian’s heroes in the mists 
of Morven, the apparition of his for. 
mer self, leaning, as it were, upon the 
cloud of his fame, and prepared either 
to. drop unnoticed from public life, or 
to manifest himself in more than his 
accustomed energy and power, accord- 
ing as the projects of the revolu- 
tionists declined or prospered. He was 
now an historic character, and natural- 
ly disdained companionship with the 
meaner minds which had been quick- 
ened, by the ardent spirit of the times, 
into an ephemeral existence. But his ef- 
forts to become altogether disussociated 
from them were unavailing. They resem- 
bled the efforts of a cometto become se- 
parated from its ¢ail; andthe very utmost 
which Grattan could accomplish was, to 
avoid the responsibility of their acts, 
for no disavowal of their designs could 
altogether exonerate him from the sus- 
picion of approving of their principles. 
His position was one of no small diffi- 
culty, and he therein displayed quite 
as much of prudence as of patriotism. 
Had rebellion been triumphant, he 
had done nothing which should have 
presoned the anger of the republican 
eaders, or forfeited his claim to such 
honors and distinctions as they could 
bestow ; had it been put down, there 
was no overt act of his which could 
have drawn upon him any indignant 
animadversion from the gevernment of 
the country. 

When Grattan commenced his advo- 
cacy of the Roman Catholic claims, 
there was every thing to excite the 
sympathy of generous and imaginative 
minds, The Romish party had been 
completely humbled by. the penal 
laws,. and exhibited a character of 
such a tranquil and uncomplaining 
endurance, that these laws, which 
were sufficiently harsh and severe in 
themselves, seemed doubly so when 
contrasted. with the quiet and inoffen- 
sive demeanour of those against whom 
they were enacted, Popery was only 
known in this country as an idle and 
inoffensive superstition, and its priest- 
hood as a race of harmless, unobtrusive 
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ecclesiastics ; many of them men of 
piety, and some of them possessing no 
mean share of such learning as was 
then to be obtained in the continental 
universities. There was about them a 
certain character of gentility, partly 
proceeding from birth, partly from 
breeding, which was very well calcu- 
lated to procure for them respect and 
esteem, not alone amongst their own 
flocks, but even from their Protestant 
neighbours ; and their apparent total es- 
trangement from active politics, or any 
ostensible interference in public affairs, 
except for the purpose of tranquilizing 
any disorderly spirit by which the sus- 
picion of the government of the country 
might be excited, served to mark 
them as a race rather to be encouraged 
than coerced, and by whose friendly 
and judicious exercise of the influence 
which they possessed, much might be 
done for the tranquillity and the pros- 
perity of Ireland. 

The power of oppression in generous 
minds always begets a disposition to 
redress, While it may be felt that it is 
good to have a giant’s strength, it is 
also felt that it would be merciless to 
use it like a giant. The political crimes 
of the Roman Catholics were matter of 
history ; their humiliating condition 
was matter of observation, and as 


Segnius irritant animos demissa per aures, 
Quam que sunt occulis subjecta fidelibus ; 


80 present prostration and present suf- 
fering, when exhibited in conjunction 
with a quiet and uncomplaining de- 
meanour, excited deeper compassion, 
than traditionary atrocities and treach- 
ery provoked resentment ; and it is by 
no means surprising that the ardent and 
enthusiastic began to espouse a cause, 
which, to their lively imaginations and 
susceptible hearts, must have appeared 
to be the cause of justice aud hu- 
manity. 

I must also bear my impartial testimo- 
ny to the fact, that the Protestant clergy 
were not then what they are now. A re- 
spectable and respected race, no doubt, 
they were, but more as gentlemen than 
as ecclesiastics. The spirit of their high. 
calling was not sufficiently observable, 
either in their demeanour or their con- 
duct, and nothing seemed farther from 
their thoughts than that missionary de- 
votedness by which a large and an in- 
creasing number of the present clergy are 
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so honourably distinguished. In the pul- 
pits you seldom heard any thing better 
than a good moral discourse, which 
might be pronounced inany assembly of 
respectable heathens, without exciting 
any suspicion of strange doctrine, as it 
was contined entirely tothe enforcement 
of the cardinal virtues, from motives 
which put out of sight, if they did not 
altogether supersede, all the distinguish- 
ing peculiarities of the gospel. Of them, 
indeed, it might be said, by any one 
whose soul was athirst for the glad 
tidings which they came rather to 
cushion than to proclaim—* they have 
taken away my Lord, and I know not 
where they have laid him.” 

And here I need not travel very far 
out of my way to make an observation 
upon one of the characteristic diffe- 
rences between true and false religion. 
<n times of comparative moral dark- 
ness, such as those of my early life, 
the deformities of Popery were not 
particularly visible ; neither were men 
capable of appreciating, as they de- 
serve to be appreciated, the beauties 
and the excellencies of the Established 
Church. But, in proportion as know- 
ledge has increased, and men have 
become cultivated, the former has sunk 
and the latter has risen in public esteem; 
and while no plausibility can justify the 
absurdities of the one, even in the eyes 
of many of its own votaries, no misre- 
presentation or disparagement can blind 
even candid adversaries to the reason- 
ableness and the spirituality of the 
other. The most enlightened profes- 
sors of popery now-a-days endeavour 
to justify their adherence to it by re- 
presenting it as almost identical both 
in doctrine and in discipline with the 
Church of England.* Thus the very 
same light which has rendered the one 
attractive, has rendered the other re- 
pulsive. While the latter has been losing 
its hold upon the regards of its members, 
and becoming year after year less and 
less calculated to command either re- 
verence or respect, the former has been 
multiplying its claims to admiration 
and gratitude, and exhibiting itself 
as, indeed, like “ the shining light that 
shineth more and more unto the per- 
fect day.” 

If we are told of the men of distin- 
guished abilities who profess the popish 
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religion, I can only say, look to the 
lives and the conversation of those 
men, and before any boast is made that 
they are Roman Catholics, let us be 
sure that they are Christians. I would 
also respecttully refer my readers to 
the powerful temporal motives which 
must operate in determining the choice 
of many a latitudinarian in religion, 
who may be desirous of a seat in the 
imperial parliament. Suppose Mr, 
O’Connell or Mr. Sheil declared their 
conversion to the Established Church, 
would not such an event instantaneous- 
ly annihilate their political influence, 
if it did not, indeed, destroy their poli- 
tical existence. Most undoubtedly the 
one would no longer rejoice as the 
representative of Tipperary, nor would 
the other exult in the Catholic rent ; 
so that, tv embrace an evangelical mode 
of faith would imply, on their parts, an 
entire renunciation of private interest 
and political ambition ; sacrifices which 
could alone be expected from the 
most unfeigned religious sincerity. 

Far am I from denying, or even 
doubting, that many enlightened indi- 
viduals even still exist, who have re- 
conciled themselves to a belief in the 
doctrines of the church of Rome ; but 
I am well satisfied that the great 
majority of those who profess an at- 
tachment to them, consist of men who 
have never taken the trouble to think 
very seriously upon the subject, and 
who use religion merely as a cloak 
for the more effectual attainment of 
worldly objects. 

Let any one enter the hall of our 
courts of Law, and find, if he can, 
amongst the Roman Catholic advo- 
cates, who are both numerous and 
able, any class corresponding to the 
evangelical members of the Protestant 
bar. I mean, by the latter, the class that 
may be represented by the Pennefathers, 
the Jacksons, the Scotts, the Littons, the 
Brookes, and others. Let him find 
any professors of popery so steadfast 
in their belief, and so strict in their 
lives, and so observant of the usages 
of their religion, as these excellent 
men are in all that is essential to that 
system to which they have given an 
enlightened preference, and which 
their conduct proves that they have 
embraced with their whole heart. 


* See Croly’s Pamphlet. 
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Why is this? Jt is not because Roman 
Catholics are irreligious, but because 
popery is uncongenial to enlightened in- 
tellect ; while it is only to the truly cul- 
tivated mind that Protestantism can 
reveal the brightest of its attractions. 
The confessional is no substitute for 
throwing open the heart to God, nor 
can priestly absolution ever produce 
the answer of a “good conscience.” 
What I now say, I beg to be under- 
stood as said in condemnation of 
popery, not of papists. While the 
former is so obnoxious to the reproach 
of being utterly unable to satisfy the 
demands of advanced human nature, 
the latter cannot be expected to be 
very good Christians ; and it is greatly 
to be deplored that so many induce- 
ments of a temporal character should 
now conspire to keep, in the thraldom 
of a degrading superstition, numbers 
who would otherwise be well qualified 
for experiencing and enjoying the 
delights and the privilege of that 
“liberty wherewith Christ would 
make them free.” As far as such as 
these are concerned, the worst effect 
of popery is, that, without engaging, it 
preoccupies their minds, and affords 
them but little opportunity of forming 
a candid judgment respecting the 
reasonableness or the spirituality of 
that “more excellent way” which we 
maintain to be most in conformity 
with the Gospel. They are thus 
mentally detatched from one system, 
without being spiritually attracted 
towards the other ; and between both, 
often drop into a state of semi-unbelief, 
in which, if popery have departed from 
them, itis only that they might be entered 
and taken possession of by seven other 
spirits worse than her, so that their 
last end may be worse than their first. 
This is the very class of persons from 
amongst whom we might expect to 
find, patrons of violence, sedition, 
disorder, misrule; the apologists of 
perjury, and the panegyrists of mur- 
der. And if we are, fortunately, as 
yet free from any manifestation which 
should lead us to believe that distin- 
guished Roman Catholics could be 
induced thus to act or to think, that 
exemption only proves that men may 
sometimes be not only better than 
their creed, but superior to the cor- 
rupting influences by which they are 
surrounded. 
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In a system where the higher classes 
were thus left without any suitable 
moral provision, we may be sure that 
the lower classes must have been 
neglected. Popery differs from all 
other sects in this important particular, 
that its liturgy is in an unknown tongue. 
This one peculiarity must be almost 
totally obstructive of the influences of 
the Gospel. In all other systems, no 
matter how erroneous, the scriptures 
are read, and prayers in conformity 
with them are recited. But, in the 
church of Rome, the unlettered portion 
of the congregation are almost, if not 
altogether, dependent upon the panto- 
mime that is exhibited before them, for 
any serious religious impressions ; and 
what is called divine service amongst 
them is resorted to much more as a 
tax upon their time, a kind of tribute 
which they are obliged to pay to the 
Supreme Being, “ their duty,” as they 
call it, than as a wholesome spiritual 
exercise, in which the blessed truths 
of Christianity may be applied experi- 
mentally for the purification of their 
moral nature. The priest to them is 
all in all. Whatever of spiritual light 
descends upon them comes only as 
reflected from him; and he is but 
rarely instructed in that blessed volume 
rs could alone make him “wise 
unto salvation.” 

Many of the forms and ceremonies 
in the church of Rome were, no 
doubt, originally well intended. They 
were adopted in accommodation to the 
low state, in intellect and morals, of the 
semi-barbarous tribes, for whom religion 
must have been palpably materialized, 
before it could be comprehended. 
And something, no doubt, was 
gained for Christianity, by thus per- 
mitting it to enter, in any shape or 
upon any terms, into the ritual of those 
who had been the worshippers of 
strange Gods ; although the leaven that 
was hid in three measures of meal was 
not more completely concealed, than 
were its truth and its spirit obstructed 
and impaired under the multiplied ob- 
servances by which it was encumbered. 

At the reformation, the spirit of 
religion burst, as it were, the cere- 
ments in which it had lain buried, and 
appeared in that exalted character in 
which it was recognized as, indeed, 
the best gift of God to man. Its 
efficacy was soon manifested in a 
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rejection of that “ will worship” which 
had, before, supplied its place, and in 
turning the hearts of the disobedient 
to the wisdom of the just. Forms and 
ceremonies were no longer regarded 
as substitutes for true religion. .Pro- 
testants were taught, that, whilst they 
might be useful as aids, they were 
dangerous as hinderances; and that 
those who now worshipped God, should 
worship him “in spirit and in truth.” 
But Roman Catholics still remained 
spell bound under the fascinations of 
the church of Rome. Her commands 
were observed as law, and her authority 
superseded the Gospel. As the church 
of Rome had become not merely a re- 
ligious but a political system, to which 
“the faithful” were bound to pay im- 
plicit deference, so the hostility to 
which it was exposed on the part of 
more orthodox believers, served to ex- 
cite a kind of chivalrous devotion 
amongst its partizans ; and as the cru- 
saders fondly believed that they were 
purchasing heaven by their deeds of 
violence and blood, so Roman Catho- 
lics were taught to think that the per- 
secution of heretics, and the extermi- 
nation of heresy would be attended by 
ano less glorious reward; and many 
of them believed that their “good 
works” in this respect would atone for 
their flagitious disregard of the plainest 
precepts of the Gospel. “To root 
out and to destroy” the professors of a 
pestilent creed, by whom the authority 
of the Pope was denied, was regarded 
by many of them, as, in a most pecu- 
liar manner, one of those works of 
charity which must cover a multitude 
of sins. 

It is thus alone that we can account 
for that peculiar rancour with which 
the minds of the lower classes of 
Roman Catholics in Ireland were 
animated against their Protestant fel- 
low subjects, when any circumstances 
enabled them to wreak upon them a 
deadly vengeance. Their natures 
were unchristened, as it were, by their 
addiction to a soul-deadening super- 
stition; and the new commandment, 
“to love one another,” had been su- 
perseded by that dictum of the vatican, 
which taught them, that the most ac- 
ceptable service which they could per- 
form to God, consisted in persecuting 
Protestants even to extermination. 
Chiistianity is essentially a religion of 
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love; popery is essentially a religion 
of hate. The sincere professor of. the 
one finds it difficult “to think any 
evil” of those who differ from. him. 
The sincere professor of the other finds 
it difficult to think any good of the 
maintainers of an opposite belief. 
He is under the conviction that they 
are wilfully estranged from the only 
acceptable mode of serving God, and 
that their perseverance in this deadly 
error deservedly incurs. damnation. 
His hand is, therefore, ever ready to 
be lifted up against them, as the eue- 
mies of all righteousness. In him, 
while under this diabolical influence, 
humanity has no place. | Even the 
dearest ties of kindred are insufficient 
to appease or to mitigate that insatiable 
hatred of heretics which he mistakenly 
cherishes as the love of God. His 
very piety and benevolence become 
the fuel of his nnholy zeal; until, to 
use the eloquent language of Curran, 
“the human heart is charred in the 
flame of its own vile and paltry pas- 
sions; black and bloodless; capable 
only of catching and communicating 
that destructive fire by which it con- 
sumes, and is. itself consumed.” 

Now, it was to guard against the 
frequent atrocities to which isolated 
and defenceless Protestants were ex- 
posed, that the Orange system was 
called into existence. It arose entirely 
out of the necessities of their condi- 
tion, and: was intended solely as a pro- 
tection against the combined though 
desultory system of outrage to which 
they must have otherwise fallen un- 
pitied victims. When alone on the 
road side, or when unsupported at 
fairs or markets, they were olten over- 
owered by numbers, who, no matter 
ow they might be divided in other 
respects, were united against Protest- 
ants, and rejoiced together in the 
shedding of their blood. It was some 
time betore Protestants could believe 
this. It was too abhorrent to all their 
notions to be easily credited. But 
when repeated experience convinced 
them that there was arrayed against 
their lives a combination of bigotry 
and hatred that would never rest 
while one of them remained, they saw 
the necessity of associating for self- 
defence, and concerting the best means 
of averting or withstanding the coming 
dangers. 
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It is not necessary to inform your 
readers, that from an early peziod of 
the last century, Ireland was disturbed 
by various illegal combinations, which 
appeared, at different times, under 
various denominations, as peep-of-day 
boys, defenders, white-boys, &c. &c. 
whose conflicts certainly partook of a 
sectarian character; and what would 
otherwise have been mere party feuds 
were deepened and embittered by 
rancorous religious and political dif- 
ferences. The Roman Catholics re- 
garded the Protestants as an accursed 
race, obnoxious as heretics, to temporal 
punishment in this world, and to eter- 
nal punishment in the world to come. 
The Protestants regarded them as the 
professors of a persecuting creed, one 
of whose tenets enjoined perfidy as a 
duty, when it might serve the interests 
of their church, while another pro- 
claimed the uncharitable dogma, that 
for heretics there was no salvation. 
It is not, therefore, surprising, that 
those ordinary wounds and _ bruises, 
which, in a more natural state of 
things, the “ vis medicatrix” of the po- 
litical system would have so speedily 
cicatrized, should have been gangrened 
into corroding ulcers, which, even if 
they had not been aggravated by the 
empiricism of the quack, would have 
almost defied the utmost skill of the 
physician. 

One thing is certain. The combi- 
nations on the part of the Protestants 
were strictly defensive; they were, 
also, desultory and local, while those 
of their adversaries were extensive and 
organized. Another thing is equally 
certain, namely, that while the clergy 
of the former were totally unconnected 
with their proceedings, and openly 
condemned them, as far as they were 
contrary to law, or marked by any 
spirit of uncharitableness, the clergy 
of the latter were in many instances 
the secret fomenters of the strife ; and 
in some instances so manifestly the 
accomplices of the disturbers as to 
render themselves obnoxious to the 
penalties of the law. 

Of the spirit which then animated 
the Roman Catholic peasantry some 
idea may be formed from the following 
extract, for the clear understanding of 
which it is necessary to premise a few 
words. In the year 1787, Richard 
Jackson, Esq. of Forkhill, died, having 


demised his estate for charitable pur- 
poses; and having directed that his 
demesne should be colonized by Pro- 
testants, and that four schoolmasters 
should be employed for the purpose 
of teaching indiscriminately children of 
every religious persuasion.” In 1789, the 
trustees obtained from the Irish Purlia- 
ment an act of incorporation, and pro- 
ceeded to act according to the terms of 
the will ; but they immediately experi- 
enced the utmost opposition. The Ro- 
man Catholics openly declared, that they 
would not suffer the establishment of 
Protestants to take place, and made 
repeated attempts upon the life of the 
rector of Forkhill, the Rev. Edward 
Hudson. Not to detain the reader by 
detailing the various modes of annoy- 
ance that were resorted to, and by 
which the efforts of the trustees were 
impeded, I shall confine myself to 
the single statement which is given 
below, which is taken from a report 
made by the trustees to the Bishop of 
Dromore, and which bears date Fe- 
bruary, 1791. A more harrowing re- 
cital never was made, and the facts 
have never been disputed. Not even 
the bloodiest scenes in revolutionary 
France can rival it in ruthless and 
deliberate atrocity :— 


« On Friday evening, at seven o’clock, 
a number of villains assembled at the 
house of Alexander Barclay, one of the 
schoolmasters of the parish of Forkhill, 
near Dundalk, appointed by the trustees 
of the late Richard Jackson’s charities, to 
instruct, indiscriminately, the children of 
the poor of the said parish. They ap- 
peared at the door; he inquired who they 
were, and one man of the name of _Te- 
rence Byrne, his neighbour, whose voice 
he well knew, and had before, at diffe- 
rent times, admitted on knowing his voice, 
told him it was he was there ; he opened 
the door, and a number of men rushed 
in, threw him on his face, and three of 
them stood on him, and stabbed him re- 
peatedly. They then put a cord about 
his neck, which they tightened so as to 
force out his tongue, part of which, as 
far as they could reach, they cut off.— 
They then cut off the four fingers and 
thumb of his right hand, and left him on 
the floor, and proceeded to use his wife 
in the same manner. To add to their 
barbarity they cut out her tongue, and 
cut off her four fingers and thumb with a 
Llunt weapon, which operation teok them 
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about ten minutes, one or two of them 
holding up her arms while they committed 
this inhuman action. They then batter- 
ed and beat her in a dreadful manner. 
Her brother, a boy about thirteen years of 
age, had come from Armagh that morn- 
ing to see her. They cut out his tongue, 
and cut off the calf of his leg, and left 
them all three in that situation. 

«* No reason can be assigned for this 
most inhuman transaction. The man 
was a Protestant, a peaceable and decent 
man ; he taught above thirty of their 
children Gratis, being allowed a salary 
by the trustees for forty more. Her 
ASKED THEM WHETHER HE HAD EVER 
OFFENDED THEM? ‘THEY SAID NOT ; BUT 
THAT WAS THE BEGINNING OF WHAT HE 
AND THOSE LIKE HIM SHOULD SUFFER. 

“ Shocking as this account is to human 
nature, it is publicly exulted at in the 
parish ; and no person seems to think that 
any punishment will follow the commission 
of this most atrocious wickedness. So far 
were they from wishing to conceal it, that 
they proceeded on the road with torches, 
publicly, and in defiance of every body. 
There is every reason so dread the most 
alarming consequences from the effects of 
this transaction. The Protestants are 
everywhere in the greatest terror, and, 
unless government affords them assist- 
ance must leave the country; as this 
recent instance of inhumanity, and the 
threatenings thrown out against them, 
leave no doubt upon their minds what 
the intentions must be against them. The 
man and the boy can speak a little; the 
woman cannot ; fortunately they are all 
likely to die, as, if they live, they are 
incapable of earning their subsistence. 
Terence Byrne has fled.” 


Such was the spirit by which, in that 
part of the country, the Roman Ca- 
tholic peasantry were at that time ani- 


mated. Is it, therefore, to be wonder- 
ed at, that the Protestants combined 
for self-defence ? Their adversaries 
had at this time become extensively 
organized. They had invented a sys- 
tem of signs and pass-words by which 
they might become known to each 
other; a fact which, if it arose out of 
necessity, in itself establishes the extent 
of the organization ; for it could only 
have been necessary when the confede- 
rates became so widely spread, that the 
ordinary means of knowledge, by per- 
sonal intercourse, must be, to a consi- 


derable degree, precluded. They were 
also under the obligation of an oath, 
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which bound them to an unrelenting 
hatred of heretics, and to an unceasing 
endeavour for their extirpation, and for 
the reestablishmeut of the Roman Ca. 
tholic religion. 

As yet, the combination on the part 
of the Protestants was altogether with- 
out any organization. It was extremely 
confined in its extent, and directed 
solely against the aggressions to which 
they were exposed; and by which, if 
not resisted with an energy somewhat 
more prompt than could be expected 
from the ordinary operation of the law, 
they must have been rooted out of the 
land. But it was soon found that the 
secret meetings, the signs and the 
pass-words of their enemies gave them 
a great advantage ; and that, unless 
they adopted a similar mode of being 
united to, and of knowing each other, 
they could not maintain their ground. 

I well remember the frightful state 
of things that now prevailed in Ulster. 
On the one hand, there was a dense 
mass of organized Roman Catholics, 
who already felt their strength, and who 
were united both by the prejudices of a 
sect, and the principles of a party, into 
a confederacy, having for its object the 
extirpation of heresy, and the libera- 
tion of Ireland. On the other hand, 
there were the Protestant peasants 
and farmers, not bound together in any 
system of association—unsupported, if 
not discountenanced by their own gen- 
try, amongst whom revolutionary prin- 
ciples very extensively prevailed, and 
exposed, both by night and day, to 
outrages against which the laws of the 
land afforded but a weak protection. 
I cannot look back upon what I then 
witnessed without emotions which I 
shall not attempt to describe. Verily, 
the days of the devoted Protestants 
seemed to be numbered. They could 
not rise up, or they could not lie down; 
they could not walk out, or they could 
not sit at the fire-side, without being 
haunted by apprehensions of the same 
spirit of merciless outrage to which the 
poor family at Fork Hill had fallen 
victims. Their doors and windows 
were barricaded during the night, as 
though they were momently in expec- 
tation of assault ; and they deemed 
themselves fortunate if they rose from 
their beds without suffering injury in 
life or limb, from the shots which were 
frequently fired through any unguarded 
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aperture, and which were often attended 
with the most afflicting consequences. 

In the open field they might have 
been a match for their ferocious as- 
sailants; and, when waylaid and over- 
powered by numbers, they often re- 
proached them with their dastardly 
conduct, and called upon them, if 
indeed they were men and not assas- 
sins, to decide their differences in fair 
and manly conflict. For this the Pro- 
testants would have been both pre- 
pared and thankful. But their habits 
had altogether unfitted them for the 
cowardly, skulking, murderous, savage, 
mode of warfare, which their adversa- 
ries loved to practise, and to which 
they had become so habituated, that 
any other would then have seemed 
contrary to their nature. 

Nor was it long before the Protes- 
tants had the opportunity which they 
longed for. About six miles from the 
town of Armagh, is situated the town- 
land of the Diamond. This was now 
destined to be the scene of a conflict 
which is still remembered by the Pro- 


testants with pride, and by their ad- 


versaries with terror and resentment. 
The harassing annoyance to which 
they had been exposed had kept the 
Protestants of the neighbourhood in 
an unusual state of activity and excite- 
ment, and this necessitated the assem- 
bling, in larger masses, of the Roman 
Catholics, whose organization gave 
them a facility of accumulating their 
forces in a manner by which they ima- 
gined their disorganized antagonists 
must be speedily overpowered. I can- 
not now venture to give any exact 
account of the numbers assembled on 
both sides, but I am within limits 


when I say that they amounted to seve- 
ral thousands. It is strange that mat- 
ters should have been suffered to pro- 
ceed to such a formidable height, 
when the differences could now only 
be adjusted by a large effusion of 
human blood ; but I believe the magis- 
trates and the ruling powers were 
themselves wearied by the perpetual 
bickerings that were every day occur- 
ting, and judged it not inexpedient to 
suffer the whole of the differences 
between the hostile parties to be 
brought at once to a conclusion in a 
decisive conflict. Whatever the cause 
was, they interfered not to inter- 
pose any obstacles to the battle that 
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was now about to be fought. When 
the best men on both sides grappled in 
the deadly strife, and dire was the rage, 
and dauntless the determination, with 
which the murderous vollies were inter- 
changed, until the unflinching Protes- 
tants had the satisfaction of seing their 
enemies fly before them, and yield 
them no inglorious victory. 

The Roman Catholics fought well. 
It was not without much reason that 
they relied on their numbers, and their 
combinations, and also on the vast 
resources which the extensive spread 
of defenderism had placed at their dis- 
posal; and this very confidence may 
have contributed to their overthrow. 
The Protestants clearly saw that if 
now defeated they were altogether 
undone ; and the exertions which they 
made were worthy of men whose all 
was at stake, and in whose resolution 
and constancy was placed their only 
chance of safety. At one period of 
the engagement they were pressed very 
sore, and there seemed but little hope 
that the scales of victory would incline 
in their favour. Their ammunition 


was almost exhausted, while the 
Roman Catholics were still abundantly 
supplied. In this strait, two men rode 
rapidly into the town of Moy, and 
were approaching the house of a 
Roman Catholic who sold gunpowder. 
Seeing them approach, aud guessing 
their object, he hastily closed his door 
in their faces. But they were not to 
be disappointed. Necessity, they 
thought, had no law, and they imme- 
diately seized a smith’s sledge, and 
lost not a moment in breaking in the 
door. This done, the gunpowder was 
easily provided, but the Protestants 
left not the shop without leaving the 
price of it upon the counter. They 
returned rejoicing to their companions 
in the field, who were re-inspirited by 
this seasonable supply, and enabled b 
it to resume the attack with so muc 
spirit and vigour that their opponents 
were soon seen to fly in all directions. 
A truce was now established, by the 
mediation of the Roman Catholic priest, 
on the one side, and on the other by Mr. 
Joseph Atkinson, who is still alive to 
tell the story, All that the victorious 
party stipulated for was, that they 
should, for the future, be unmolested ; 
that there should be a _ complete 
discontinuance of the system of un- 
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manly and treacherous hostility by 
which they had suffered so much ; they 
on their parts engaging, that, provided 
this agreement was cordially entered 
into ‘and faithfully performed, they 
would, as far as in them lay, live 
peaceably with all men. 

Thus, there was at length afforded 
some reasonable prospect that internal 
peace would soon be restored to dis- 
tracted Ireland. It was, however, but 
of short continuance. Atkinson could 
not altogether forego some misgivings 
respecting the good faith with which 
the conditions agreed on would be ob- 
served by the Roman Catholics, and 
he warned a few of his followers (to 
the number, [ believe, of twelve or 
fifteen,) not immediately to return to 
their homes, but to remain with him 
for the purpose of seeing that all was 
as it should be, and to be ready, if 
occasion required, to rally their friends 
and renew the combat. It was not 
long before his precautions were fully 
justified by the event. The now scat- 
tered and confiding Protestants were 
suddenly attacked by above seven 
hundred men, who came from the 
direction of Keady, a distance of 
about eighteen miles, and commenced 
their horrid work of devastation with 
the eager and delighted alacrity with 
which North American savages carry 
fire and the sword amongst their sleep- 
ing victims. But, although taken by 
surprise, the Protestants were not dis- 
heartened. At the summons of their 
indefatigable leader they again came 
in great numbers into the field. The 
combat was renewed. On the one 
side was the fury of fresh and vigorous 
assailants, who enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of taking their adversaries un- 
awares, and who hoped, by one deci- 
sive overthrow, to extinguish them for 
ever. On the other there was the 
indignant ardour of men who felt that 
they had been most treacherously dealt 
with—that their generous clemency 
had been most foully abused—and 
that, if now overcome, they could en- 
tertain no hope of mercy. They, 
therefore, put forth all their energies 
and were again victorious. They had 
the satisfaction of seeing their enemies 
a second time routed, and flying from 
the field. And the day on which 
this memorable event took place, 
has obtained in the north of Ireland, 
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the significant appellation of “ running 
Monday.” 

No truce was now made. The 
Protestants felt that they had an enemy 
to deal with who was not to be trusted, 
and they had no idea of risking a 
second time, by hollow negociation, the 
loss of the advantages which they had 
gained in the field, But their first 
thoughts were not of vengeance. On 
that important day the Orange Institu- 
tion was founded. ‘The first lodge was 
formed on the field of battle, as the 
commencement of an association which 
was intended to be strictly defensive, 
They saw the advantage possessed by 
their enemies, by means of the union 
and the organization that prevailed 
amongst them, and they determined to 
be no longer wanting to themselves. A 
system of signs and pass-words was 
resolved upon, that those who were 
now knit together, by the endearing 
bond of brotherhood, and who were 
determined to stand or fall together, 
might know each other, when occasion 
required. A solemn act of thanks- 
giving to Almighty God was offered 
up for their recent deliverance, and it 
was resolved that every meeting of the 
association should commence and con- 
clude with prayer. It would be well 
if it could be added that no acts of 
retaliatory outrage followed the defeat 
of their perfidious enemies. But, that 
unlettered peasants should be altoge- 
ther oblivious of the broken faith of 
Roman Catholics, in seeking to sur- 
prise them when they were unprepared ; 
that they should entertain no resent- 
ment for the treachery by which their 
generous confidence had been requited, 
and which was so near terminating 
in their extermination, that they should 
have no fears of living in the neigh- 
bourhood of those who so clearly de- 
monstrated that they could not be 
trusted, were too much to expect from 
human nature. I do not justify what 
followed ; but, in the circumstances in 
which the Protestants were placed, it 
was but too natural. Several Roman 
Catholic families were compelled to 
remove from their habitations and to 
seek a settlement elsewhere. 

Then it was that some of the more 
violent, provoked by treachery, and 
flushed by conquest, raised the cry of 
“to hell, or to Connaught.” I do not 
believe it was directed against Roman 
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Catholics generally, but against those 
whose conduct on the late oceasion 
proved them capable of anything, and 
who. were believed by the Protestants 
to have been sworn “to wade knee 
deep in Protestant blood.” 

Such was the origin of the Orange 
Institution ; it arose from the pressure 
of strong necessity. The evil which 
threatened the Protestants, and which 
never before was so imminent, could 
have been averted by no public combi- 
nation. It required a concentration of 
energy and power somewhat similar to 
that by which they were assailed, to 
enable them to make any effectual re- 
sistance ; and it was to attain ¢hat the 
associated under circumstances so on 
culated to inspire them with a sense of 
their peril, and to make them feel that, 
while in disconnection they were ex- 
posed and weak, in union and combi- 
nation they were irresistible. Nor is 
it a little remarkable that the name of 
our great deliverer, William the Third, 
was that which they chose as their rally- 
ing word and their signal. They did not 
adopt the name of the field whereon the 
recent battle was fought and won, and 
call their body the Diamond Associa- 
tion, although such an appellation 
would be by no means inappropriate, 
and wouldseem to have been sufficiently 
inviting ; butit would have /ocalized what 
they intended to be general ; and it 


would have seemed to refer to a 


private feud, which concerned only 
themselves, rather than to that 
hatred of their name and race which 
equally contemplated the destruc- 
tion of the Protestants of Ireland. 
Therefore it was that they called their 
body the loyal. Orange Association ; 
and it was because subsequent events 
too surely justified their suspicions, and 
served to arouse the jealousy of even 
the most unsuspecting of their brethren, 
that their institution rapidly took root, 
and spread itself through the length 
and the breadth of the land. 

It is but right to mention, in justice 
to the Orangemen, that most of the 
individuals, who were driven out of 
their habitations, were persons some of 
whom were under ejectment according 
to a regular process of law; over others 
of whom heavy prosecutions impended, 
which would, in. all probability, have 
terminated in the forfeiture of their 
lives; and others of whom are known to 
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have withdrawn from the country, in the 
hope of being able to procure more de- 
sirable settlements elsewhere. If these 
three classes were subtracted from the 
number of those who were then visited 
for their treachery with this summary 
infliction, the amount of injury which 
then could be fairly complained of, 
would be found to be by no means so 
considerable as was represented ; and 
it should be held in mind that, although 
frequently challenged to produce the 
name of a single family which could be 
said to have been unjustly dispossessed, 
the Roman Catholics never have at- 
tempted to substantiate, in any one in- 
stance, the charge of cruelty or outrage 
—a fact which can only be accounted 
for by the extreme difficulty of finding 
a single case in which, upon inquiry, it 
would not be found that the provoca- 
tions and the offences of the individuals 
afforded some justification at least for 
the retaliatory severity with which they 
were treated. 

Many of these families settled in 
Connaught, where, for some time, they 
conducted themselves very well. But 
the old adage, “the wild duck to the bog 
again,” was in their instance strikingly: 
verified; for when the French landed 
in this country, they, to a man, joined 
the invaders. 

This was, probably, the most critical 
period of the history of Ireland. The 
United Irishmen were now completely 
organized, and waited but the first op- 
portunity to throw off the English yoke, 
and proclaim the country an indepen- 
dent republic. Their leaders were men 
of great ability, and with all the zeal 
and all the courage which their cause 
demanded. They had become inspired 
by a passionate persuasion that the 
liberty and the happiness of their native 
land were inseparably bound up with 
their project of dismemberment; and, 
notwithstanding the disastrous conse- 
quences of French fraternization to 
those unhappy countries which had soli- 
cited its embraces, and found oppression 
where they expected redress, the Irish 
patriots hesitated not to invite the co- 
operation of France, for the purpose of 
enabling them to accomplish the over- 
throw of British rule, and in the hope 
that when that was accomplished they 
would be enabled, of themselves, to 
maintain their independence—a vain 
and visionary expectation, which only 
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proves the strong anti-Anglican feeling 
by which these men were animated, 
and that, when the passions of a party 
are once powerfully engaged, the most 
obvious suggestions of reason and ex- 
pediency will be disregarded. 

Wolfe Tone was a man of spirit and 
humanity. He possessed the enthusiasm 
of a poet, and the enterprise and the 
valour of a soldier. In conversation, 
there were few men who so gained 
upon his hearers, by the point and vi- 
vacity of his remarks, and the unaffected 
earnestness and sincerity of his whole 
demeanor. But in public debate he was 
by no means cont to many who were 
far his inferiors in moral and intellectual 
qualifications. There hung about him 
a bashfulness which he could not shake 
off, and which gave him somewhat the 
appearance of a woman in male attire, 
making an awkward effort to perform 
some feat of strength or of activity. 
Still, his indomitable energy and perse- 
verance gave him a kind of forty-horse 
power amongst the Irish revolutionists; 
and he might be truly described as the 
great political steam-engine, without 
the aid of which nothing important 
was to be effected. 

France was, at this time, in all the 
horrors of civil war; and yet it was to 
France, to blood-stained and revolu- 
tionary France, this amiable and gifted 
man looked for what he called the re- 
generation of Ireland! Never did I 
see a greater instance of the baneful 
effects of infidelity. Wolfe Tone was 
altogether without any other than what 
was called natural religion, which bears 
much the same relation to Christianity 
that moonlight in a sylvan grotto does 
to the meridian sun. It was alto- 
gether incapable of presenting, to a 
mind like his, objects by which such 
a mind might be permanently at- 
tracted or profitably occupied; and 
both his intellect and his affections 
were far too ardent and too active to 
remain altogether disengaged. When 
we do not habitually dwell upon those 
things by the contemplation of which 
we may be exalted and purified, the 
chances are many that we will dwell 
on those things by which very 
different results may be produced. And 
so it was with Wolfe Tone. Politics 
became his religion; the works of 
Thomas Payne his Bible; Ireland re- 
generated into pure republicanism, the 
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object of his heart’s idolatry; and almost 
every measure was sanctified in his 
eyes as it appeared to him to conduce 
to this end. Let others blame the 
criminal and the traitor; I cannot con- 
template the untimely fate of this ill- 
starred man without feelings in which 
compassion predominates. But alas! 
“* When the light that is in us is dark- 
ness, how great is that darkness !” 

Having been permitted, by the ge- 
nerosity of the government, to depart 
out of the kingdom, under circumstances 
of suspicious connexion with convicted 
traitors, for which his life must have 
paid the forfeit, Wolfe Tone embarked 
for America, from whence he pro- 
ceeded to France, in order to lay before 
the French government a memorial, 
setting forth the then state of Ireland, 
with a view to the obtaining of the aid 
necessary to carry into effect his re- 
volutionary designs. The issue of his 
disastrous expedition is well known; 
and [| shall only here add respecting 
it, that never did the hand of God 
more clearly appear than in that state 
of the elements which prevented the 
landing of the French troops, at a time 
when their arrival in force, and under 
such a leader as Hoche, might have 
been so fatal. But I must avail myself 
of the memorial of Wolfe Tone, ad- 
dressed to the government of France, 
in order to show, from the most un- 
exceptionable authority, the state of 
parties which at that time existed, and 
the utter and monstrous falsehood of 
the charges which have been made 
against the Orangemen of Ireland. 
The reader will perceive that this was 
written nearly twelve months after the 
formation of the first Orange lodge, 
and that the body was so utterly un- 
known, as not to be noticed even once 
in the memorial. 


“In the year 1791, the dissenters of 
Belfast, which is the principal city in 
Ulster, and, as it were, the metropolis of 
that great party, formed the first club of 
united Irishmen; so called because in 
that club, for the first time in Ireland, 
dissenters and Catholics were seen toge- 
ther in harmony and union. A similar 
club was immediately formed in Dublin, 
which became speedily famous for its 
publications, and the sufferings of its mem- 
bers, many of whom were thrown into 
prison by the government, whose terror 
at this rising spirit of union amongst the 
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people may be estimated from the severity 
with which they persecuted those who 
were most active in promoting it. This 
persecution, however, far from quelling 
the spirit, only served to make the people 
more cautious and guarded in their mea- 
sures. Means have been adopted to spread 
similar clubs throughout Ulster, the seat 
of the dissenting power, the object of 
which is to subvert the tyranny of Eng- 
land, to establish the independence of 
Treland, and to frame a free republic on 
the broad basis of liberty and equality. 
These clubs were rapidly filled, and ex- 
tended in June last over above two-thirds 
of that province. Iam satisfied that by 
this time they embrace the whole of it, 
and comprise the activity and energy of 
the dissenters of Ireland, including also 
numbers of the most spirited and intelli- 
gent of the Catholic body. The members 
are all bound by an oath of secresy, and 
could, on a proper occasion, I have not 
the smallest doubt, raise the entire force of 
the province of Ulster, the most populous, 
the most warlike, and the most informed 
quarter of the nation. 

“For the Catholics, from what has 
been said of their situation, it will appear 
that little previous arrangement would 
be necessary to insure their unanimous 
support of any measure which held out 
to them a chance of bettering their condi- 
tion; yet they also have an organization, 
commencing about the same time with the 
clubs last mentioned, but comprising Ca- 
tholics only. Until within these few 
months, this organization baffled the most 
active vigilance of the Irish government, 
unsuccessfully employed to discover its 
principles, and to this hour they are, I 
believe, unapprised of its extent. The 
fact is, that in June last it embraced the 
whole peasantry of the provinces of Ulster, 
Leinster, and Connaught—three-fourths of 
the nation; and I have little doubt but it 
has since extended into Munster, the re- 
maining province. These men, who are 
called Defenders, are completely organized 
on a military plan, divided according to 
their respective districts, and officered by 
men chosen by themselves. The principle 
of their union is implicit obedience to 
the orders of those whom they have 
elected for their generals, and whose ob- 
ject is the emancipation of their country, 
the subversion of English usurpation, and 
the bettering the condition of the wretched 
peasantry of Ireland. The eyes of the 
whole body, which may be said, almost 
without a figure, to be the people of Ire- 
land, are turned with the most anxious 
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expectation to France for assistance and 
support. The oath of their union recites, 
‘ that they will be faithful to the united na- 
tions of France and Ireland;’ and several 
of them have already sealed it with 
their blood. I suppose there is no instance 
of a conspiracy—if a whole people can be 
said to conspire—which has continued for 
so many years as this has done, where 
the secret has been so religiously kept, 
and where, in so vast a number, so few 
traitors have been found. 

“ The organization of defenders em- 
braces the whole peasantry of Ireland, 
being Catholics. There is also a further or- 
ganization of the Catholics, which is called 
the General Committee, and to which I 
have already alluded. This was a repre- 
sentative body, chosen by the Catholics 
at large, and consisting of the principal 
merchants and traders, the members of 
professions, and a few of the remaining 
Catholic gentry of Ireland. This body, 
which has met repeatedly in the capital, 
at the same time with the parliament, 
and has twice within four years sent am- 
bassadors to the King of England, pos- 
sesses a very great influence on the minds 
of the Catholics throughout the nation, and 
especially decides the movements of thecity 
of Dublin; a circumstance whose impor- 
tance, when well directed, it is unnecessary 
to suggest to men so enlightened as those 
who compose the government of France. 
It is true that, by a late act of the Irish 
legislature, this body is prevented from 
meeting in a representative capacity; but 
the individuals who compose it still exist, 
and this act, without diminishing their 
power or influence, has still more alienated 
their minds from the British government in 
Ireland, against which they were already 
sufficiently, and with great reason, exas- 
perated. It is but justice to the General 
Committee, in whose service I had the 
honour to be during the whole of their 
activity, and whose confidence I had the 
good fortune to acquire and retain, to say, 
that there is no where to be found men 
of purer patriotism, more sincerely at- 
tached to the principles of liberty, or who 
would be more likely, in an arduous crisis, 
to conduct themselves with ability and 
firmness. I can add, from my personal 
knowledge, that a great majority of those 
able and honest men who compose it are 
sincere republicans, warmly attached to 
the cause of France, and, as Irishmen and 
as Catholics, doubly bound to detest the 
tyranny and the domination of England, 
which has so often deluged their country 

with their best blood.” 
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Such is the statement of Wolfe Tone, 
of which your readers will, | am per- 
suaded, excuse the insertion, as it is 
important to have such a witness to 
such facts as he relates; because, had 
they rested upon my own unsupported 
allegations, | might be justly suspected 
of having coloured them for the purpose 
of giving plausibility to my own pecu- 
liar views. But Wolfe Tone periled 
his life and fortune upon the truth of 
the representations set forth in his me- 
morial; and if the Orange institution 
had not been established, and if it had 
not acted as the queen bee of sound 
religious and political principles, asso- 
ciating all classes and descriptions of 
loyal men for the maintenance of social 
order, I cannot entertain the slightest 
doubt that the views of the sagacious 
enthusiast would have been realized, 
and Ireland would have been severed 
from the British empire. 

I shall reserve, sir, for another op- 
portunity my vindication of the Orange 
Institution from the calumuies by which 
it has been assailed, and my reasons for 
believing that its preservation and its 
extension are as necessary at present 
us they were at any former time. I 
shall also, I think, be able to justify the 
grounds upon which it is, as far as 
Roman Catholics are concerned, an 
éxclusive association. Meanwhile, I 
cannot conclude without noticing the 
instruction which may be derived from 
the Memoirs of Wolfe Tone. We there 
have the history of the origin of the 
late rebellion in Ireland, in a form so 
authentic, as to silence every doubt, 
and in a style so lively and graphical, 
as to engage and interest almost every 
reader. This able man exhibits treason 
in all its varieties and degrees, from the 
first faint conception, until it opened 
into overt acts, and as it was modified 
by the dispositions and characters of 
those to whom it was communicated or 
by whom it was concocted. The reader 
may there see the plausible representa- 
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tions by which it was masked, as long 
as concealment was expedient, and the 
ferocious energy with which it was ma- 
nifested when the time had come for 
throwing off disguise. He may see the 
process by which the people were 
stirred up, and the arts by which the 
government were deluded. The cha- 
racters, too, who figured at that mo- 
mentous period are sketched, by one 
who knew them well, with great spirit 
and fidelity. The cautious daring of 
Grattan, the more reckless intrepidity 
of Archibald Hamilton Rowan, the 
determined republican energy and the 
turbulent vanity of James Napper 
Tandy, the eloquence, the plausibility, 
and the egotism of John Keough, are 
all drawn to the life, and illustrated by 
various citations from their speeches, 
their writings, and their conduct. The 
self-renouncing enthusiasm of Emmett 
is also well described, and contrasts 
finely with the wily dexterity which 
marked the coriduct of the present Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland. In short, I can- 
not but regard these volumes as a kind 
of glass bee-hive of sedition, in which 
men are able to see all the processes 
by which the industrious insects con- 
tained within it are severally elabo- 
rating their appointed work, until a 
political poison was produced by which 
the life of the monarchy was endangered. 

I shall now, sir, for the present, con- 
clude, hoping at an early opportunity to 
be abletodispose of the remaining topics, 
the discussion of which may enable us to 
form a correct judgment of the utility 
and importance of the Orange institu- 
tion, as it now exists, and which, I 
maintain, presents the only effectual 
antiseptic to the contagion of those 
pestilent principles, which were never 
more rife than they are at this moment, 
and which, if suffered to prevail, must 
lead to the destruction of the empire. 

I remain, Sir, your faithful and 
obliged 

Montranus, Co. Down. 
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« By my hand, Turlogh,” said Henry 
O'Neill, as the captives drew their 
seats round the fire for the eighth 
time, to listen to their nightly enter- 
tainer. “ By my hand, .Turlogh, you 
have taken my advice to some purpose, 
in not running Silken Thomas to a 


THE REBELLION 


When Talbot found himself once 
more a free man, his first impulse, after 
ouring forth the most fervent thanks 
he could express to the good Arch- 
bishop, was to bear Ellen away from 
the gaze of the crowd, and with her 
indulge in mutual gratulation. But 
the Archbishop, where he stood talking 
with Sir William Skeffington aside, 
motioned to him to remain. Talbot 
could see the looks of the Primate and 
Deputy occasionally directed towards 
him as they spoke, and was soon con- 
firmed in his belief that he had been 
the subject of their conversation, by 
the Archbishop desiring his attendance 
in the great hall of the keep. The 
knight glanced at his companion: he 
could not leave her, weak and agitated 
as she was, alone among an assemblage 
of rude soldiery ; and he hesitated to 
bring her with him to a conference 
which might involve affairs of state : 
the good prelate saw his difficulty and 
relieved him. “ We would speak with 
you alone, Sir John,” he said ; “ but 
fear not for your lady ; she shall have 
all due care and attention. Ho, Am- 
brose,” he continued, calling to one of 
his people, “search us out among the 
women of the garrison some careful 
and honest female to attend on my 
Lady Talbot, till such time as we can 
arrange for her journeying on to my sis- 
ter’s of Saint Mary’s of the Green, where, 
if it please you, Sir John, we purpose that 
she should remain until you shall have 
determined on what final course you 
will pursue. The Abbess is my own 
kinswoman, a tender-hearted and de- 
vout lady as any in Christendom; and 
you, my daughter, shall not lack effec- 
tual commendations to her kindest 
offices.” 
Poor Ellen could scarce yet trust to 
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conclusion so hastily as you did the 
Captive of Killeshin.” 

“Keep a good heart, my prince,” 
replied the bard; “1 will make an 
end of him, God willing, before morn- 
ing,” and so saying, he proceeded. 


THOMAS—CONCLUSION, 


such a wondrous change in her for- 
tunes: she could not yet altogether free 
herself from the dread that she was 
only dreaming, so that her thanks 
were broken and vague; but when 
she found herself once more attended 
by the kindly Norah, for Art's wife 
was unanimously elected to the grate- 
ful office, and had leisure in retirement 
to consider how complete and timely 
was the favor shown to her by Provi- 
dence, she began to feel in all its force 
the delightful assurance of her good 
fortune, and wept and blessed God by 
turns in the fulness of her gratitude 
and happiness. 

Meanwhile the Archbishop and Knight 
stood in the recess of a window in the 
great hall: “ And now, Sir John,” said 
Cromer, “that the king's bounty has 
made a “free man of you once more, 
what are you willing to do to show 
your sense of his highness’s loving 
kindness towards you ?” 

“ Whatever a man may with honor, 
my lord.” 

“God forbid that I should ask you 
to undertake aught else ;” replied the 
Archbishop; “and I did but set the 
extent of your obligation before you, 
thut I might not seem to ask an un- 
reasonable thing, when I crave your 
services, as I would now do, in this 
uuhappy quarrel, on the part of such a 
benefactor.” 

“| trust in the saints,” cried Talbot, 
colouring suddenly, “your lordship 
does not desire that 1 should bear 
arms against T'omds-an-teeda !” 

“Trust me, Sir John, I could ill 
bring myself to seek such a service as 
that at your hands. It is a work of 
peace and charity that I would have 
you do; God knows we have had 
enough of arms on both sides ; enough 
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of bloodshed and disaster. I am 
the chancellor here, Sir John, and 
my duty to my royal master seconds 
my own sense of what is just in sanc- 
tioning the vigorous vindication of 
his rights; but I love the land, Sir 
John, and I love the people; and it 
is breaking me down worse than age 
or sickness to see this fair country 
defaced, and this brave nation set at 
strife and driven into outlawry and 
barbarity, as we have been now this 
year back, for the sake of these petty 
grudges and caprices that weigh more 
with the prime movers of the war than 
the happiness or misery of thousands. 
For what was it but a splenetic rash 
jealousy that first spirited on my erring 
brother of Dublin, to practise against 
Kildare? A proud young lord, belike, 
will not be twitted by a greybeard 
without a malapert reply ; and for this, 
which were scarce sufficient cause of 
quarrel between two boys at play, we 
have the Christian bishop trapping the 
king’s first servant into rebellion, and 
the viceroy of our faith’s defender 
implicated in the murder of his own 
metropolitan : and now, when the war 
is half exhausted by its own violence, 
and peace is already almost within our 
grasp, what but the pride of the un- 
happy young lord himself, and the selfish 
aades of the envoy who had last to deal 
with him, has hindered us of the happy 
issue that night and day I have prayed 
for ever since this miserable broil 
began? Sir John; here in Ireland it 
is every man for his own peculiar; but 
for the commonweal of the nation no 
man, unless it be one who is too old 
to care for private gains, or too ob- 
scure to be drawn into public rivalry. 
For military service, for crafty nego- 
ciation, for violence and circumvention 
we have hands enough, but a man well 
affected to the king, and yet honestly 
disposed towards this rebellious family, 
we have not hitherto been able to find, 
and without such a man, I fear me 
there is little prospect of a termination 
to the war. Now, Sir John, you stand 
dearly bound to the old earl: you 
were as [ hear in some sort his adopted 
son, and you took arms against the 
king, for love of your benefactor, when 
Alan first spread that false rumour of 
his murder: with Lord Thomas you 
have now no quarrel, since the stain 
of that unhappy bishop’s blood is clean 
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washed away from your name for ever, 
and, methinks, from what I have heard 
of his disposition and demeanour, you 
cannot but cherish such a good will 
towards him as might be reasonably 
claimed from you by his father’s son. 
This then is what I have long desired, 
to find a man sincerely willing to serve 
all concerned ; such a man, Sir John, 
I take you to be, for I am bold to say 
that his highness’s clemency towards 
= this day will weigh no ion on an 
onorable mind than your former be- 
nefits at the hands of the old Earl. I 
have, therefore, arranged with my 
Lord Deputy to entrust you, if you be 
willing to accept it, with a proposal of 
terms to this misguided young noble- 
man, whom we long to see restored to 
his allegiance and his natural friends. 
The terms are strict, but he must 
suffer the penalty of his violence and 
folly ; and we trust to you to recom- 
mend them to his consideration by 
whatever means of persuasion you can 
urge: alas, you will have no lack of 
argument riding from Maynooth !—Ill- 
starrd young gentleman, you little 
dream who stands this morning beside 
your council table, you little think 
whose standard is flying from your 
father’s flagstaff! But, Sir John, you 
will have worse news to tell Lord Tho- 
mas than that Maynooth is taken, news 
that will go farther to bend his haughty 
spirit than the loss of ten castles—he 
has broken his father’s heart: the Earl 
is dead, dead for grief on account of 
his child’s sin and folly! Ah, what a 
lesson to us all, to think that but for 
the vain pride of one headstrong and 
brainsick youth, Gerald Fitzgerald 
might this day be sitting in his own 
hall, at the head of the prime nobility 
of his nation, instead of lying at the 
ublic charge, as he does, in a dis- 
1onored and untimely grave among 
strangers! Sir John, I conjure you, if 
ee undertake this mission, as you 
oved him who is gone, neglect no 
means, forget no argument to win this 
unfortunate nobleman to reason : his 
father’s bones can never rest in the 
grave till we restore the country that 
he loved to peace—peace—ah ! could 
I but see that blessing again extended 
to us 1 care not how soon my own 
bones lie at rest !” 

“ My lord,” said Talbot, “ I thank God 
for having put it into your heart to 
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choose me on this service; for I have 
a strong assurance that I will not 
be altogether unsuccessful with Lord 
Thomas. But your lordship has told 
me what it wrings my heart to hear. 
I have had sorrows of my own, my 
lord, for this year back, that have made 
me familiar with grief; but my heart 
were callous indeed if it were not 
touched by the miserable end that you 
tell me my benefactor has come to. 
Pardon this emotion, my lord, it will 
be shortly gone; but I cannot just now 
control it. I may say I had no other 
father: a kinder father 1 could not 
have had. From my sixth year his 
house was my home; his countenance 
was my only patrimony. Yes, my lord; 
doubt me not, I will strive to repay 
him : but alas that I can never do as 
his bounty towards me would deserve! 
My lord, it was no wonder I forgot 
my allegiance, when I thought that 
such a man had met with foul play : 
but, as I took up the sword last June 
for his sake, I now take up this message 
of peace with a right willing heart, and 
cake pray God to grant me success 
proportioned to my zeal in the under- 
taking.” 

“ That would bring all things to 
a happy issue, I doubt not,” replied 
Cromer; “and now, if you will come 
to me and Sir William Skeffington in 
half-an-hour, your instructions will be 
ready. But before you go, Sir John, 
lest it should seem strange that I have 
talked so earnestly with you in this 
matter, it behoves me to explain still 
farther. The Lord Deputy is sur- 
rounded by adventurers, needy, grasp- 
ing, and unscrupulous. These are, one 
and all, desirous of prosecuting the 
war while an acre of the rebel’s estates 
remains to be confiscated. This has 
been the secret of so many failures in 
negociation, and this influence will 
operate even now in rendering the 
terms which you will have to propose 
less acceptable than they would be if 
left to the unbiassed arrangement of 
the Lord Deputy himself. I have 
therefore sought, so far as I have been 
able, to urge you to such perseverance 
and exertion as will be needed before 
this proud lord can be brought to 
stomach our conditions; and I again 
beseech you to remember how many 
thousands of your countrymen depend 
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for life and happiness upon the result 
of your endeavours.” 

“ May God judge me, as I do m 
best for all parties!” said Talbot. 
“And now, my lord, as I start in so 
short a time, I would, if it please you, 
spend a part of it with one who is very 
dear to me: it is long, my lord, since 
we have had a happy half-hour to our- 
selves before today.” 

“Go to her, my son,” said Cromer : 
“go to her, und assure her of every kind 
office that tenderness can bestow upon 
her till you return. It is hard to sepa- 
rate you now; but there is no other 
man can do the work, and it must not 
be delayed.” 

In half-an-hourafter, Ellen descended 
to the courtyard, leaning on the arm 
of her husband. The Archbishop’s at- 
tendants had a horse litter prepared 
for her journey to the abbey: it was the 
same, although more carefully spread 
and curtained, that had borne her to 
Maynooth. “Ah, Ellen,” said Talbot, 
as he placed her with her attendant in 
the rude vehicle, “wé had a different 
prospect before us the night we last drew 
these curtains round us in Barnsbeg !” 

“ May the Queen of Heaven keep us 
from ever spending such a night again!” 
she replied; “but, thank God, all were 
well now if you could but succeed in 
this blessed errand. Dear John, spare 
no intreaty, use every argument. Oh, 
if you but restore us to peace, we will 
have purchased such a blessing cheaply 
by all we have endured.” 

“I shall do my best, love,” he re- 
plied. “And now, till I return, be 
careful of yourself. Norah, I expect 
to see Art with my Lord Thomas: 
who knows but I may bring him back 
a free man before the week is over ? 
Now, then, farewell. 1 shall seek you 
at Saint Mary’s on my return; and 
may Heaven bless you, and all good 
angels watch over you till then !” 

The litter, with its attending cortege, 
moved on, and Talbot returned to the 
courtyard, to receive his instructions. 
The sight which met his eyes as he 
issued out from under the low archway 
was such as to dispel the joy that had 
expanded his heart the moment before. 
Six of the rebel prisoners hung writhing 
from as many temporary gallowses in 
the agony of death: the others stood or 
knelt around, awaiting their fate, as two 
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confessors prepared them successively 
for execution. “Oh, God,” exclaimed the 
knight, raising his eyes in silent prayer, 

“grant that I may be the instrument of 
putting an end to these horrors!” and 
with a confirmed determination to use 
every means of accomplishing his pur- 
os he proceeded tothe keep, averting 
1is eyes from the shocking spectacle as 
he passed; and, shuddering to hear the 
murmured prayers of those who were 
next to undergo the dreadful sentence. 
The Archbishop received him with a 
look of melancholy intelligence, and, 
handing him a packet, said, “ These, 
Sir John, are your instructions, which 
you may peruse by the road, I trust 
in God the *y may ‘afford a remedy for 
all such scenes as you have just passed 
throngh ; but, should the vi fail, I doubt 
not yon will be able to console your- 
self by the reflection that it will not be 
for lack of any exertion on — part. 
Now mount, Sir John, and ride day 
and night till you do your errand.” 

“ My lord,” replied the Knight, “I 
will need a sufficient escort as well as 
guides.” 

“Your escort is prepared,” replied 
the Archbishop; “but I doubt me if 
they know the country sufficiently for 
rapid travelling. Whe re lies the rebel 
now, my Lord Deputy ? 

“ My last intelligence left him near 
the Slieve Bloom mountains,” replied 
Skeffington; “but, if the Knight pleases, 
he can have one of these unfortunate 
kerns of the eurrison, whose life I will 
forgive rs condition of his guiding the 
party. Is there any of the Irish whom 
you would choose for such a service, 
Sir John ” 

“ My lord,” replied Talbot, “the two 
men who know the country beyond the 
pile better than any others in Lein- 
ster are O’Madden and Sheridan, who 
would, either or both, gratefully pur- 
chase their pardons by such a service : 
they are without in the courtyard.” 

* ‘Take them,” said Ske flington; “but 
see that you bring them back in safe 
custody, We will draft them into the 
King’s new levies. Salisbury, tell the 
Provost-marshal to give the poor ras- 
cals up. A little clemeney, my Lord 
Chief Justice, may, after all, be use- 
ful in reconciling the people to our 
authority.” 

“ Yes, my 


lord,” replied the Chief 
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Justice, “when it does not prejudice 
the vindication of the King’s authority,” 
But Talbot waited to hear no farther 
discussion: he returned to the court- 
yard, where he found the liberated 
galloglass already forced on horseback, 
but blessing God for their escape. 
They would have thrown themselves 
on their knees when they saw their de- 
liverer; but Talbot sprang on Glundhu, 
(for his charger had been brought to 
Maynooth at the same time with him- 
self,) and, clapping spurs to his sides, 
dashed out of the gateway, glad to 
leave such a scene of blood and torture 
behind him. O’Madden and Sheridan 
now pricked forward to the head of 
the party, to point out their route, and 
Talbot received their thanks as they 
rode beside him. 

“Indeed, Master O’Madden,” said 
the Knight, in reply to the fervent 
acknowledgments of the captain of the 
platform, “I have received a greater 
service at your hands than you at 
mine. But for your timely account of 
Wafer’s death, the Archbishop would 
never have thonght of examining my 
enemy, and I might have lain under 
the blame of Archbishop Alan’s murder 
to this hour.” 

“ Look yonder, your nobleness,” said 
Sheridan, turning round at that moment 
and pointing to “the barbican, while a 
grim smile spread itself over his harsh 
features. As he spoke, a pike was raised 
above the parapet, having a human head 
stuck on the point. 

“A fit end for him !” said O’Madden. 
“ The executioner might well say, ‘here 
is the head of a traitor,’ when he held 
up that of Christopher Parez.” 

“ May God forgive him,” said Talbot : 
“he was my bitter and unprovoked 
euemy.” 

‘*A bitter enemy, indeed,” replied 
O’ Madden; “to sacrifice hundreds of 
friends that never injured him to his 
ill will against you alone. It must have 
been something stronger than mere 
malice that could have made him so 
wanton a traitor.” 

“He has paid the penalty of his 
treason now,” said Talbot, “and let 
that be enough for the present: mean 
time, Master O’ Madden, which of these 
roads shall we take ?” O’Madden, thus 
rebuked, confined himself to his duties 
as guide, and did not again mention 
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the name of Parez during their journey, 
They took a south-westerly course 
through Kildare, towards the confines 
of Ofaly, where they learned, by the 
report of the country on the borders of 
the pale, that Lord Thomas's army was 
likely to be found, as he had within 
the last two days effected a junction 
with O’Connor, and was only awaiting 
the arrival of O'Neil from the north 
to march in full foree upon Dublin. 
Talbot heard this intelligence with 
great regret: he had hoped to find 
Lord Thomas alone in the command 
of his own troops, and he knew how 
difficult it would be to urge ungrateful 
conditions on a man already possessed 
of powerful resources, and daily ex- 
pecting a further accession to _ his 
strength ; bound also by engagements 
to others, and perhaps not altogether 
independent of their direction in the 
disposal. of even his own forces, Still 
he had a great sustaining confidence 
in the goodness of his cause, and be- 
came but the more zealously disposed 
as he saw his chances of success grow- 
ing more uncertain. About sunset next 
evening the peaceful cavalcade drew 
near the rebel camp. Lord Thomas’s 
army was posted in and about a castle 
occupying a little plain, surrounded on 
three sides by bog and thicket, and 
defended on the fourth by a trench, 
staked and palisadoed, with strong 
gateways in the centre. A prey of 
upwards of a thousand head of cattle, 
which had been driven out of Butler’s 
country across the whole breadth of 
Ofaly, afforded the messengers of peace 
a guide for the last ten miles of their 
road; and had it not been for their 
timely aid, it might have proved im- 
possible, with all their guides’ know- 
ledge of the country, to have reached 
their destination that night, so intri- 
cate and rugged were the paths that 
traversed the seemingly interminable 
forest surrounding it. At length, how- 
ever, they drew up at the entrance to 
the post described above; but Talbot 
was surprised to observe that the huts 
and tents composing the camp be- 
fore him, instead of being pitched over 
the whole space of open ground, which 
was not by any means too extensive 
for their exclusive occupation, were 
crowded closely together in one corner, 
while the rest of the plain appeared to 
have been recently occupied by similar 


dwellings equally straitened, for the 
ground was trampled bare, and ploughed 
with waggon wheels, while the rude 
framework of many deserted huts stood 
here and there among scattered piles 
of provender, and the useless lumber 
of temporary cattle-sheds and stables. 
Two great flag-staffs rose from different 
quarters of the unoccupied ground, 
neither of them bearing any standard ; 
but the Geraldine banner waved from 
a third of similar proportions, over the 
remaining division. Talbot was afraid 
to trust himself with any too favoura- 
ble conjecture, so, without waiting to 
speculate on such a strange appear- 
ance, he demanded instant admission 
tothe camp. The gates were readily 
thrown open to his party, and they 
advanced, with their flag of truce dis- 
played, to the tower in the centre of 
the little eminence where the insurgent 
leaders were assembled. Talbot was at 
once ushered into the chief apartment, 
a stone vaulted room, furnished with 
no other windows than a few narrow 
loop-holes, but made cheerful by a 
blazing hearth, and partially hung with 
a temporary tapestry of banners and 
tent canvassing. A long table bore the 
remains of a banquet, and round the 
upper end of this sat the heads of the 
enterprise, Lord Thomas rose, as did 
the rest of the party, when Talbot 
appeared at the door; but the rebel 
lord made no advance to meet him. 
“TI come, my lord and gentlemen,” said 
the Knight, somewhat piqued at so 
cold a reception, “upon a mission from 
men who would willingly be your friends 
if you will permit them. May J crave 
to know when your lordship will be at 
leisure to hear my errand ?” 

“ Those who would have our friend. 
ship,” replied Lord Thomas, “ might 
show, methinks, somewhat more respect 
tv our honour, than to require that we 
should treat with a man-in your condi- 
tion, Sir John Talbot.” 

“My lord,” replied the Knight, “I 
have to blame myself in not first deli- 
vering this paper, which will explain to 
you how my embassy cannot be counted 
as any disparagement to your lord- 
ship’s power or quality.” So saying, he 
toak forth an open letter, which he sent 
forward to the head of the table by an 
attendant. 

Lord Thomas coloured deeply as he 
read the paper, and, ere he had quite 
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finished its perusal, threw it on the 
table, and advanced with frank good 
will to meet and welcome his old 
companion. “ By my honour, Sir John,” 
he said, grasping his hand, “ I am re- 
joiced at this; and right glad I am to 
be able to bid you welcome to my 
— as I could wish by an old 
riend, and, I will say, a true and 
worthy one, till my own miserable 
error, which I heartily pray you to 
forgive, drove you from the service in 
just and reasonable indignation. Uncles 
and gentlemen, I pray you, forgive me 
for not first telling you that this charge 
against Sir John Talbot has been al- 
together set aside, that he is quite 
innocent of Alan’s blood, and that the 
church’s bann against him has been 
peremptorily remitted. Read the paper, 
Sir Oliver ; it is under the hand and 
seal of the Primate: read it aloud, that 
we may all hear it.” 

“ Before God, Sir John,” cried the 
old Knight, cordially shaking Talbot 
by the hand, ere he had yet looked at 
the Primate’s letter, “I am_ better 
pleased to hear this than if you had 
brought us the Gunner's head for your 
credentials! But surely you have not 
taken service with the churls? though, 
by my honour, if you did, it would be 
little wonder, after the wrong you have 
suffered at our hands.” 


“ No, Sir Oliver,” said Talbot, “I 
shall never bear arms against your 
brother’s banner; but I would fain be 
of service as a peaceful negociator, if 
my Lord Thomas will but listen to 
such terms as I can propose.” 


The young lord bit his lip. “I will 
not pretend to conceal from you,” he 
said, turning to Talbot, “what you 
must learn before you leave us, if you 
have not guessed as much from the 
appearance of our camp already. We 
are in no condition to reject a reason- 
able proposal. We have lost two power- 
ful auxiliaries; O’Connor and O'Neill 
have left us to fight our battle single- 
handed ; but it is not the first time I 
have trusted to my own house to shelter 
me from a worse storm than I think 
will blow from England for a year to 
come. Let them go; we are two 
thousand of my own name and kindred, 
and as many more of allies less ambi- 
tious for themselves and more likely 
to be serviceable to their captain than 
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these proud barbarians, that are neither 
fit to command nor willing to obey.” 

“ We are well rid of them,” cried 
one of the Fitzgeralds, more excited by 
wine than the others; “a crew of prick- 
eared wood-kernes! | They would have 
their bonaghts and their black mail 
out of Desmond! they would let us 
hold by coyne and living without the 
pale! A pity that their brehons are 
not sitting in Mary’s Abbey portioning 
out Kildare among their gilly red- 
shanks! Let the bare-legged savage 
go back to Dungannon, say I; we 
have fought our own battle before now, 
and can again !” 

“Can and will, Maurice,” said Sir 
Oliver. “So, let us forget that 
dissension and its ill issue; for we 
are here bound to do justice to this 
injured gentleman, by attending to his 
proposals in the first place; not, how- 
ever, till I read this paper, as my 
nephew desires, that you may all know 
ye sit in honourable company.” He 
then, with a loud voice, read the Arch- 
bishop's letter :— 

“* To all whom it may concern: 
know that we, Richard Armagh, Pri- 
mate of all Ireland, having diligently in- 
quired into the truth of certain charges, 
whereby Sir John Talbot, Knight, stood 
accused of being a partaker in the foul 
and sacrilegious murder of our brother 
of Dublin, at Artane, in July last past, 
do find that the said Sir John Talbot, 
Knight, is clearly innocent of all parti- 
cipation in that horrid cruelty. Where- 
fore, we have remitted and abolish- 
ed the unjust sentence erewhile pro- 
nounced against him for that supposed 
crime, by certain well-disposed but 
misjudging servants of the church ; 
and we hereby command all chureh- 
men of our primacy to admit the said 
Sir John Talbot, Knight, to the enjoy- 
ment of all such comfortable rites and 
consolations as the church extends to 
other members of her holy communion. 
—Richard Armagh.—Given at’ 
How, in the devil’s name, is this ?” 
exclaimed Sir Oliver, stopping short 
when he came to the dating of the do- 
cument. ‘ Given at his Majesty’s castle 
of Maynooth, this eight-and-twentieth 
of March!"—'fore God, this looks 
as if the Gunner had been too many 
for us !” 

They all turned their eyes upon 
Talbot for a reply, and many brave 
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men changed colour as they awaited 
the information he would give. Lord 
Thomas poured out a goblet of wine, 
and look it off at a draught. “Speak 
out,” he said, returning the cup, with a 
violent motion of his hand, to the table, 
«speak out, Sir John, are we late to 
raise the siege ?” 

“ Maynooth is taken,” replied Talbot: 
“the English stormed the place a littie 
before sunrise yesterday.” 

There was a minute’s dead silence; 
at length Lord Thomas took his hand 
from his brow, to which he had uncon- 
sciously been pressing it. “It is ill 
news, kinsman,” he said; “but it is 
not the first mishap we have had to 
get the better of; and since Maynooth 
is fallen, we can but drink a cup of 
wine to the corner-stone of Rathangan; 
and yet there were many brave fellows 
in Maynooth; some that were both 
near and dear to me: but I doubt not 
they played their part as well as they 
might. But now, Sir John, I suppose 
the survivors of my people have been 
all executed ?” He spoke with forced 
calmness, but it was evident the news 
had crushed him sorely. 

“Not all, my lord,” replied the 
Knight. “The Rewtennst of the bar- 
bican and his company made their 
escape.” 

“I little thought to hear that the 
son of Connogher had turned his back 
upon his friends, and they in that 
pinch,” exclaimed Lord Thomas. 

“ My lord, he did not fly till the 
place was lost past all hope of reco- 
very; and when he did make good his 
retreat, it was through the ranks of 
the enemy, in as soldierly a sally as 
I ever saw given from castle gates.” 

“ Well, be it so; but I will venture 
to say my warden did not leave his 
post while a man of Ais company stood 
by him.” 

“ My lord,” said Talbot, “I have 
some further news, which, if it be your 
pleasure, I would rather communicate 
in private, as well as the proposals 
which I have been directed to submit 
to your own judgment.” 

“If anything that you have to say 
affects yourself, Sir John,” replied 
Fitzgerald, “I will willingly attend 
you in my own apartment ; but if your 
news in any way touches our enter- 
prise, L pray you to tell it openly in 
presence of these noble gentlemen, 
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who are all equally concerned with 
myself in whatever has to do with our 
common cause.” 

“ My lord, I will have to tell you 
that which you would rather hear alone.” 

“Tell it here, in God's name, Sir 
John: if it do make a woman of me, 
I am not ashamed to show my kinsmen 
and friends that I can be sad at our 
misfortunes.” 

“Then, my lord, I must tell you 
that you have been much deceived in 
your warden.” 

“What, did Kit not play his part 
like a man ?” 

“ He played his part like a traitor, 
my lord, as he ever was. He sold the 
castle.” 

“ Now, by the King of the Elements, 
Sir John,” exclaimed Lord Thomas, 
starting to his feet, “if you have said 
this of my foster-brother without such 
proof as shall satisfy this honourable 
company” But Sir Oliver, inter- 
posing, cut short the incompleted 
threat :-— 

“ Nephew, sit down; remember you 
are at your own board: if Sir John 
Talbot has made this charge out of 
mere malice—for I know that he and 
Parez have long been bitter enemies— 
there is no man here will more readily 
resent the injury done yourkinsman; but 
hear him out, for, by my father’s bones, 
I should little wonder if Parez had 
proved all he says, after the hateful 
villainy that, but for me, he would 
have practised on the citizens’ children 
that day in Preston’s Inns. 

“ What villainy ?”” cried Lord Tho- 
mas, “I never heard of any villainy 
that he had attempted on the citizens’ 
children.” 

“ Then, on my word, I have been 
much to blame in not telling you of it 
ere now, my lord,” replied Sir Oliver ; 
“he would have set the innocent in- 
fants on his breastwork to deter the 
gunners on the castle wall from firing 
into his battery, had I not, by God’s 
good providence, come up at the 
minute and rescued them from certain 
destruction.” 

“TI never heard of this before,” said 
Lord Thomas, colouring, partly with 
indignation at the base design, and 
partly with vexation at the prospect of 
more displeasing intelligence. 

Talbot took advantage of the pause 
that followed to proceed: “On my 
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honor, my lord, it grieves me to be the 
messenger of such ungrateful news ; 
but, of Parez’s guilt, there can be 
neither doubt nor question: my lord, 
ou are familiar with his handwriting ; 
Sos are the letters addressed by him 
to the English captain commanding 
the besiegers’ trenches.” So saying, 
he took forth the letters which Sir 
William Brereton had read before 
the Deputy, and handed them to the 
unhappy nobleman. 

Lord Thomas tore them open, and 
his eye seemed tu devour their con- 
tents ; but he did not read more than a 
line or two till he saw that he had been 
betrayed: then his rage burst out in 
fierce exclamations—* By the heaven 
above me, it is too true; we are sold 
by the accursed villain!—a thousand 
pounds in hand :—base traitor, was it 
for but a thousand pounds you did it, 
after the tens of thousands that I and 
my father lavished on you? Villain! 


deliberate villain !” he cried, grinding 
his teeth with rage when he came 
to the second letter; “ you will show 
a light when they may scale the wall ; 
you have drugged a cask of wine that 


the revels of the garrison may be car- 
ried to a fortunate issue!—Oh fool, 
fool that I was to trust him!—Read 
that, Sir Oliver ; read it aloud that we 
may all know how we have been he- 
trayed ; and do you, Sir John, I be- 
seech you, pardon my incredulity, for, 
before heaven, I thought till now that 
a truer and more loyal servant than 
Christopher Parez, never did good 
service by a master!” 

“ From the first day I knew him, my 
lord,” replied Talbot, “I have found 
him to be a malignant, envious man, 
and my own implacable enemy: my 
lord, so well as I can judge, the thou- 
sand pounds was not so much his 
object in betraying Maynooth, as the 
gratification of revenge and other 
worse passions which had been thwart- 
ed by the protection afforded to me 
and my lady by his lieutenant of the 
barbican; but as this concerns me pri- 
vately, I shall take another opportu- 
nity of explaining it to your lordship.” 

Sir Oliver now proceeded to read 
the traitor’s letters, and at every 
pause the room rung with execrations : 
“ Before God,” cried the old knight, 
when he had finished, “ I don’t think I 
ever heard of so desperate a villain 
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before, except, indeed, that churl who 
sold the Saviour: with such a con. 
science as he must have, I wish him 
joy of his thousand pounds !” 

“ If the church teach us aright,” said 
Talbot, “he would now be glad to 
give it all for one drop of water: 
treachery for treachery, was his advice 
at the first outbreak of the war, and as 
he counselled so he has been dealt with.” 

“ What, has the Gunner broken faith 
with him?” exclaimed several voices, 

“TI left his head on a spike above 
the gates, when I rode from Maynooth, 
yesterday morning,” replied Talbot ; 
and then went on to detail the unex- 
pected events that had succeeded the 
storming of the castle. 

“ By my honor,” said Lord Thomas, 
when he had concluded, “I hold myself 
Skeffington’s debtor; though I would 
rather let him reconcile such a viola- 
tion of his understood agreement with 
his conscience, than be the man to do 
so myself. But come, Sir John,. May- 
nooth is lost, and the traitor who sold 
it is punished; there is no use in 
further complaint or reprobation ; let 
us now hear what terms you bring us 
from the conquerors.” 

“ My lord,” said Talbot, rising, con- 
scious of the importance of his task, 
and addressing Lord Thomas with an 
earnestness of manner that at once 
fixed the attention of all present, 
“when this mission was offered to be 
entrusted to me, I would willingly have 
left it to older and wiser men, whose 
known sagacity might have recom- 
mended their proposals to a more 
careful consideration than I can well 
hope for, inexperienced as I am in the 
management of such grave and mo- 
mentous affairs ; but, my lord, when 
it was represented to me that there was 
no man in the English camp capable 
of undertaking it, who was not likewise 
infected with the common longing for 
confiscations which brings hither so 
many rapacious adventurers desirous of 
protracting the war while any pros- 
pect of plunder remains, [ thought it 
better to make the attempt with such 
poor talents as I possessed ; conscious 
that no wish to rise on the ruins of 
your father's house could impede the 
efforts of my honest zeal for peace. 
The fortune of the war, my lord, has 
gone against you from the first. Not 
to dwell on an ungrateful topic by 
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enumerating former disasters, the pre- 
sent week has seen you de dived of 
your two most powerful auxiliaries in 
the interior, and stripped of the very 
ane of your strength within the 
pale. Pardon me, my lord, that I lay 
these calamitous events thus plainly 
belore you ; it is far from my purpose, 
and still farther from my wish, to irri- 
tate you by dwelling on misfortunes 
that have been caused by the 
pride or treachery of others, and for 
which you, my lord, may be counted 
in all respects blameless ; but it is my 
duty to show you, to the extent of my 
poor ability, the hopeless state to 
which this enterprize has been reduced 
by the will of Providence, before I 
urge you to make those sacrifices of 
pide and lingering ambition that must 
yet be submitted to before our unhappy 
country can be restored to the peace 
that, in a moment of delusion, we de- 
prived her of. The secession of 
O’Connor and O'Neill has left you in 
undisciplined numbers scarce equal to 
the trained and veteran army which 
Skeffington leads against you ; the fall 
of Maynooth has placed the key of all 
Kildare in the hands of your enemy, 
and Rathangan is but two days’ march 
from the scene of his triumph——” 

“ Your terms, your terms, Sir John !” 
exclaimed Lord Thomas, unable longer 
to control his impatience of this mor- 
tifying detail ; “it is true, we have not 
deen successful ; had we been so, we 
would nut have taxed your endurance 
with this parade of your misfortunes, 
but have told you in a word what we 
required you to do, and what we were 
willing to do ourselves.” 

“Alas! my lord,” cried Talbot, 
“were you in my place, | know not 
how otherwise you could preface the 
conditions which I am about to lay 
before you. IL would to God they 
were more favourable ; but, trust me, 
if I had had a hand in drawing them 
up, there should be little difficulty in 
agreeing to them.” 

“Let us hear them, Sir John, in 
God’s name,” said Sir Oliver. “It 
were useless for us to deny that we 
are willing to listen to reason.” 

“ The first item,” said Talbot, taking 
forth his instructions, “is, that you 
shall disband your troops, and dismiss 
each man to his home, on taking an 
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oath never to bear arms again against 
his Majesty.” 

“A very fair condition,” said Sir 
Oliver. 

“ Ay, and when we have parted 
with our strength, what then?” enquired 
Lord Thomas. 

“That all your military accoutre- 
ments, artillery, munition and stores 
be given up to the Lord Deputy, or 
such other persons as he may appoint 
to receive them.” 

“Good : what next ?” 

“That you, my lord, with your uncles, 
Sir Oliver and Sir John Fitzgerald, do 
publicly, at a place to be appointed by 
the Lord Deputy, make your submis- 
sions, and render up to the royal com- 
missioners all your estates of whatever 
kind, to be disposed of at the king’s 
pleasure ; being guaranteed, out of the 
royal exchequer, to yourself, my lord, 
a yearly pension of one thousand 
marks ; and to the rest, by the year, 
one hundred marks respectively; also 
that you render up Sir James Delahyde 
and Master Burnel, unconditionally.” 

“ And, in return ?” 

“ Life and liberty, my lord.” 

“And are these the terms to which 
you would have my father’s son 
subscribe ?” exclaimed Lord Thomas ; 
starting up in uncontrolled indig- 
nation, “sooner may this hand be 
chopped off by the axe of the hang- 
man, than set sign or seal to such a 

rodigy of malignant and rapacious 
insolence ! What! disband my troops 
to return to homes already portioned 
out to Cheshire or Kentish clowns! 
give up the arms by which they must 
win themselves a portion from the 
natives of the interior, or defend the 
portion that good-will may assign them 
there, when driven out of their old 
holdings on our forfeited estates! 
come in, most like, with halters round 
our necks, and lay our swords at the 
feet of a base churl, the proxy of a 
false and lascivious tyrant, sprung from 
the tail of a baggage-wagon, as this 
William the Gunner is creditably 
reported to be! Give up the broad 
plains of Kildare, that our noble an- 
cestors won with their good swords 
from kings and royal princes, to be 
plotted out to fat undertakers and 
beggarly adventurers at so much the 
rood, and a clause that no natives be 
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permitted on the land! What! see 
my noble kinsmen reduced to be pen- 
sioners on Henry Tudor’s bounty! 
= up my honorable and faithful 
riends, who have stood by me with 
loyal constancy through the worst of 
times, to be dealt with as felons by a 
corrupt Chief Justice! sheath my 
sword while this cruel tyrant holds my 
father in captivity, and denies a free 
and honorable pardon for our taking up 
arms under the delusion of his death, 
spread as it was by his own minions ?— 
Never!” Hesatdownamid loud plaudits 
from his kinsmen and associates. 
Talbot again rose. “ Good, my lord,” 
he said: “remember that I a urge 
these conditions as the envoy of their 
framers, not as being in any way the 
adviser or suggester of any of them. 
And severe although they be, my lord, 
they are by no means 80 unjust as your 
indignation has led you at first sight 
to consider them. If your disbanded 
soldiery want homes on their return, 
which in the present unsettled state of 
the country is far from probable—for 
what English settler would venture on 
the Geraldine lands in times like these?— 
But, should your troops have neither 
home nor employment, there are the 
king’s levies into which they may,every 
man, be drafted within a month. Sub- 
mission is a galling word to a proud 
spirit ; but, my lord, the prime nobility 
and the kings themselves of the land, 
have often submitted themselves to the 
King’s Deputy ; and, so that he be the 
representative of royalty, who matters 
what may be his name or lineage ? 
My lord, Roderick O’Connor was not 
ashamed to bend his knee to your 
great ancestor, and he was king of all 
Ireland. To be pensioners on the 
royal bounty is what many of the chief 
nobility of England openly desire ; 
yet far be it from me to recommend 
dependence on such a stipend, because 
it is scarce counted dishonorable among 
strangers ; it is by setting its decent 
provision in comparison with the pre- 
carious estate of outlawry, that I would 
seek to reconcile you to some farther 
consideration of this proposal. But, 
my lord, I have hitherto spoken of 
your honor and interest ; it behoves 
me now to tell you of higher reasons 
why you should not reject such chances 
of reconciliation with the state as the 
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decrees of Providence have left you, 
My lord, I will speak freely, for I fee] 
honestly concerned for all parties: it 
is your duty, my lord, as a knight and 
a Christian, since you have kindled 
strife and contention among your 
fellow-countrymen for the sake of 
avenging a wrong that was never done 
you, it is your bounden duty, I say, now 
that you have been undeceived,to make 
amends to the outraged peace of your 
country, even honk in doing so you 
should have to sacrifice both fortune 
and liberty. You bared the sword, 
my lord, to take vengeance for your 
noble father’s supposed murder. Alas! 
your obstinacy in refusing to sheath it 
when that error was discovered, has 
wrought a worse calamity than the eyil 
which you drew it to avenge. mt 

“Ha, Sir John, what has happened 
to my father ?” 

“ My lord, he was in some measure 
my own father; I can remember no 
other parent. It is bitter news to tell; 
Lord Thomas ; but for all our sakes it 
must be told—he is dead, my lord ; his 
heart was broken by your persevering 
in this aimless and hopeless war,” 
Lord Thomas sat for a minute strug- 
gling to keep down his emotion, but it 
was more than he could contend 
against. He rose abruptly and in 
silence; but those who marked his 
face might see that he was bursting 
into tears as he left the apartment. A 
general outbreak of lamentation fol- 
lowed, and Talbot sat down overcome 
with the effect of his own announce- 
ment, and _half-reproaching himself 
that he had not made it more deli- 
cately. Lord Thomas returned in a 
few minutes, and advanced to the head 
of the table. His manner was calm 
and sad, but the first word announced 
that his determination was taken. “Sir 
John Talbot, kinsmen, and gentlemen,” 
he began, “it were idle in me to pre- 
tend that I could hear of a parent's 
death without such emotion as must 
for a time interrupt any deliberation 
on other affairs ; yet, ere! retire, I 
would apprize you that, ia the matter 
before us, there will be no need to 
resume the arguments on either side. 
Bear back my defiance to the framer 
of these insolent demands,” he said, 
turning to Talbot, “and tell Sir William 
Skeffington, that when I make my 
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submission to him, there will be no 
veed of stipulating for my people’s 
pardon, since I mistake them much if 
any of them will stand in need of 
favor at his hands when that day 
comes. And, as for the representations 
of duty which am have made to me ; 
believe me,so far as they proceed from 
yourself, | thank you heartily ; but, with 
regard to those who sent you, tell them 
that my duty makes me consider them 
as much the murderers of my father, 
now that they have done him to death 
by their cruel injustice towards me, as 
I did on that day when Alan first 
spread the rumour of his having fallen 
beneath the axe of their executioner. 
Ihave done with the subject of your 
mission, Sir John; and 1 would not 
have it renewed. If I have given you 
offence in aught that I have said, 
forgive me ; for this has been a trying 
evening with us. You will sup with 
my kinsmen, Sir John—it will be but 
a melancholy meal ; yet, such as it is, 
I give thanks to God that I have it by 
the bounty of neither king nor viceroy. 
Sir John, farewell till the morning ; 
and if you like your fare, remember 
that while there are streams in Des- 
mond and woods upon Slieve Logher, 
I shall never want a board as inde- 
pendently supplied, and at which you 
will always be welcome, for the sake 
of him that is gone.” He wrung Tal- 
bot’s hand and withdrew. His uncles 
accompanied him, and left the knight, 
but not without the expression of much 
regret, to meditate over his disappoiut- 
ments till their promised return at 
supper. Talbot would have gone, but 
that he still hoped, when the first 
ebullition of grief was past, to have 
another opportunity of conversing with 
Lord Thomas on the engrossing subject 
of his thoughts and wishes. But the 
gteater number of gentlemen among 
whom he had been left were Fitzge- 
ralds ; and although their gloomy pros- 
pects, combined with this melancholy 
mtelligence of the decease of the great 
head of their house, rendered their 
conversation, during the absence of the 
elder knights, somewhat sad; yet as 
Talbot had been known to many of 
them before quitting the service of 
Kildare, they gave him opportunity 
enough to forget his anxiety in relating 
their ‘several adventures and changes 
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of fortune since they had last met. 
At length Sir Oliver returned. “I 
crave your pardon, fair Sirs,” he said ; 
“but my nephew has been so much 
moved by this news, that ’tis only now 
I have thought it right to leave him. 
God rest poor Gerald’s soul! he was 
a good man and a brave man; anda 
better brother, I am bold to say, never 
broke bread among his kindred. But 
we must all die ; and although I would 
rather than a year and a day added to 
my own time that Gerald had died in 
harness, instead of these churls’ bolts 
and fetters, yet, since it has been 
God’s will so to take him, let us not 
repine.—So ho, ye knaves, spread the 
board for supper, and tell Neal Roe 
that I will need him here with the 
harp. Come, Sir John, drink a cup of 
wine with me for the sake of the days 
when I used to nurse you on my knee 
under the old beech tree in Maynooth 
gardens.” 

“God be with the time!” cried 
Talbot, pledging the worthy knight ina 
full goblet. “ But ah! Sir Oliver, there 
is no seat under the old beech now; 
the English cut it down to make room 
for their breaching battery.” 

“ Well, let it go,” replied Sir Oliver ; 
“it will not burn a whit the less merrily 
for the taint of the churl’s hatchet, and 
some good fellow’s hearth may yet be 
all the brighter by its fall. But, ‘fore 
God, now that I think of it, I do 
remember my father used to say there 
was something that touched the fate of 
our house in that beech’s cutting 
down ; but if we were to heed all the 
idle omens and blind prophesies about 
the downfall of the Geraldine for these 
ten years past, we would spend but an 
uneasy time. Blessed be God, it has 
not come to housing in the cow’s belly 
with us yet !” 

“In the cow’s belly, Sir Oliver ? 
What mean you by that ?” 

“ How, Sir John, heard you never 
the old rhyme, 


* When five brothers go 
I’ the belly of the cow, 
Clan Gerald’s day of doom 
Is come ?’” 


“ Not I, by my faith,” said Talbot ; 
“but she will be a lusty heifer that 
fulfils your fate, if it is to happen in 
your generation, Sir Oliver.” 
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“Fore God, I think she would soon be 
fain to drop her calves,” replied the old 
knight. “John, James, Rickard, Walter, 
and myself, have an old custom of making 
free elbow-room, go where we will. 
But Heaven knows—I cannot tell 
what to think of these things falling 
out as they often do. We are just 
five brothers, now that Gerald (God 
rest his soul,) is gone.” He paused 
for a moment, and proceeded : “ But 
come, Sir John, and kinsmen, you see 
the best we can place before you ; full 
to with the best appetite you can ; for, 
come what may,a man made never the 
worse fight, either against grief or 
handy blows for having his stomach 
well lined with good munition of 
venison and Spanish wine.” But, not- 
withstanding his recommendation, poor 
Sir Oliver scarce touched the good 
cheer set before him: his heart was full ; 
and though he neglected no observance 
of the rights of hospitality, the tear 
was in his eye throughout. At length 
when the sorrowful repast was over, he 
poured out a goblet of wine and gave 
it to an attendant to bear to Neale 
Roe, the bard, who sat at the farther 
end of the table, next the lowest of 
the gentlemen of the Geraldine name. 

“The harp is silent on the hearth, 
son of Kennedy,” said he, in Irish, 
“and our hearts are low in our breasts. 
Drink a strong draught to the memory 
of Gerald that will never listen to the 
voice of strings again; then let your 
fingers go forth on the wire, swiftly, 
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sweetly, clearly-ringing, till either the 
smiles come back to our countenances, 
or the tears that oppress our hearts 
flow upward with their weight of sorrow, 
and pour it from our eyes upon the 
ground.” 

The bard took the goblet, and, rising, 
stood beside his harp. The flickering 
brands at his feet threw his tall figure 
and wild costume into strong relief us 
he stood beneath the brace of the 
black—browed, overarching chimney, 
He looked round, and, raising the cup, 
drained it in silence and at a single 
draught. A few drops fell from the 
reversed goblet as his arm sank slowly 
again to his side, while he leaned ab- 
stractedly over his instrument, as if 
gathering his fancies for the coming 
lamentation: but suddenly raising his 
head, and shaking back the long red 
bands of his glibb, that had partial- 
ly fallen over his brow, he extended 
the cup again, and exclaimed, “1 drank 
to Gerald of the open hand, and the 
wine has not melted my soul to lamen- 
tation. My heart, among the strong 
wine, still burns like the hot iron when 
the son of the hammer has plunged it 
in a too shallow stream. Fill the cup 
again! for I will now drink a health; 
and that neither in silence nor in sor- 
row, but freely, loudly, and joyfully !” 
The cup was speedily replenished; 
and Neale Roe, seizing his harp, with- 
out prelude or preface, burst forth with 
this strain in Irish :— 


«“ Health to the wolf of the red forest of Bawn Regan! 
Hither, wild dog of the woods, and do his errand who drinks to you in 


Spanish wine. 


Eastward through the plain of Liffey a day’s journey, and the smell of carrion 


will guide you to Maynooth : 


There’s a dead man in the castle ditch; there is no head upon his 


shoulders : 


Drag him out upon the bank, and tear him in four quarters ! 

Give his limbs to your cubs to carry to the four forests of Ireland ; 

But hide his heart in a hole ; taste it not, for it is full of poison ; 

It would poison the wolf in his famine; it is the heart of him who betrayed his 


foster-brother ! 


“ Health to the crow of the red shambles of Moyslaght ! 
Hither, black gorger of flesh, and do his errand who drinks to you in Spanish 


wine. 


Eastward over the plain of Liffey a three-hours’ flight, and the smell of carrion 


will guide you to Maynooth. 


There’s a head ona spike over the castle gate: there is no back-bone 


under it : 
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Pluck off: the hair of the head, and scatter it to the four winds of heaven ! 
Pluck out the two eyes of the head, and give them to the callow brood of the 


two shambles of Ireland ; 


But hide his tongue in a hole ; taste it not, for it is full of lies ; 
It: would deceive the crow before rain ; it is the tongue of him who betrayed 


his foster-brother ! 


« Health to the wolves and carrion crows of Ireland! 
Come at the cry of Croom aboo/ and do his errand who drinks to you in 


Spanish wine. 


There will be trunks of traitors and heads of the false churls of London 
Lying thick upon the ground under the sharp strokes of victorious Clan 


Gerald ; 


Pluck forth the heart of the traitor ; may it be a sweet morsel in the jaws of 


the wolf of Bawn Regan! 


Pluck forth the tongue. of the false._Englishman ; in such be the beak of the 
crow of Moyslaght bathed abundantly ! 
Partake, without fear of poison or deceit, of each portion of the banquet that 


we will spread before you, 


For there never lived in the world but one man that betrayed his foster- 


brother !” 


Fierce and vehement was the ap- 
plause that burst forth on all sides as 
Neal Roe concluded: but the bard 
sunk his head upon his breast, and 
seemed too’ much absorbed in thought 
to notice the effect of his performance. 
He remained for a few minutes motion- 
less and silent; then, taking his harp 
again, without raising his head, he 


touched the strings in a low, mournful 
strain that at once hushed the assém- 
bly. The music grew clearer and 
sweeter as it proceeded, till, catching 
the recurrence of the measure where 
the air was most plaintively tender, 
Red Kennedy lifted up his voice and 
countenance together, and sung again, 
in Irish— 


«Health to the fair dove of the green waving groves of Moyliffey ! 
Hither, clear shooting star of the woods, and do his errand who pledges you 


in bitter tears ; 


Eastward with the course of the ships; and the ringing of hammers will 


guide you 


To where the churls are forging chains for your people in the black Massey 


More of London. 


There is a corpse there before the chapel altar: his mouth is sealed with the 


oil of peace, 


And his hands clasped over the cross of his salvation. 
Alight at his bier head, fair voyager of the dews of morning, 
And whisper the message of my heart in the ear of the mighty Gerald. 


“Son of Garret More, I weep not that death has unlocked your prison ; 
For better all the clay of the earth upon your breast, than one closed door 
between your warm heart and the friends you loved. 
I weep not that my nation have been left without their head of protection; 
For, proudly where the old tree stood the young branch of nobleness still 
spreads his shelter over the people. 
I weep not that the fire is quenched on the broad hearthstone of your father's 


dwelling ; 


For the deeds of a traitor move not the tears of indignant men : 
But I weep, and my tears fall faster and hotter, 
When I think that Gerald of the open hand was left to die alone iv a Jand of 


strangers ! 
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“ Oh, had I been with you! these hands should have attended you ; 
This voice should have soothed you with the songs you used to ask for by 
night ! 
But your attendant was the rude son of the fetterlock ; 
The hands of the rough jailer wiped the cold moisture from your brow ; 
No ey nurse to hold the cup of refreshment to your lips, 
Nor word of comfort till the good priest bade you prepare for the road to 
heaven— 
Oh, my sweet master, that I had been with you! 
Your eyes should never have been closed by the hands of a stranger ! 


“ My tears are dried up: there are martial trumpets sounding 

In the midst of the camp of the silken-vested son of Gerald ; 

There are iron breastplates flashing in the light of a hundred watch fires, 

And the eager neighing of war horses in a thousand stalls : 

—— are strong kerns without, with battle-axes, broad-bladed and blue- 
shining : 

There are noble gentlemen within, with heads of wise counsel and undaunted 
hearts of valour— 

Son of Garret More, I will not weep; there will soon be tears enough of 
Saxon widows 

Bewailing the day that saw you left to die alone in a land of strangers! 
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accommodation was concerned, with 
the same ill success as before. “ Well, 
my lord,” he said, when he had ex- 


The music had grown louder and 
more rapid in the last stanza; and al- 
though, in the preceding parts of the 
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lay, there were few there who had not 
been in tears, the approbation, at its 
conclusion, was as fiercely vehement 
as before. “ Let my cousin Thomas but 
give me fifty men,” cried one of the 

itzgeralds, starting to his feet, “and 
I will make a dash into the pale to- 
night! There’s a garrison of churls 
in Tristledermot, and I'll lay my gold 
chain to a kern’s belt, that I bring 
in a score of their heads before this 
time tomorrow !” 

“Get to your bed, Maurice,” said 
Sir Oliver; “the wine and grief are 
turning your brain. ’Fore God, I think 
we had all better get to bed,” he conti- 
nued, rising, and brushing a tear from 
his eyes ; “we have a hard day’s riding 
before us tomorrow, and I am myself 
ill able to keep up a revel after what 
has happened this evening.” On this 
they broke up, and Talbot retired to 
his quarters for the night. 

Next morning, he could not but re- 
proach himself for the ill success of his 
mission. Many arguments now sug- 
gested themselves that he had not 
urged before; many oversights also, 
and faults of judgment, as it seemed to 
him, in the manner of his putting those 
he had already used. He therefore be- 
sought a second interview with Lord 
Thomas : but, so far as the prospect of 


hausted every argument, “I can but 
thank you for your courtesy in listening 
to me so long, and relieve you of the 
subject, which I well believe is a dis- 
agreeable one to you.” 

“Tt is a distressing one, Sir John,” 
replied Fitzgerald, “firmly believing as 
I do that my father has been made 
away with by foul means, to enable 
these rapacious enemies of my house 
to confiscate the whole Geraldine pos- 
sessions. But enough of this. You 
said, Sir John, you could explain some 
private reasons that induced you to 
think this ingrate did not betray me 
so much for the sake of money as for 
other causes.” 

“ My lord, you are aware we both 
sought the same lady’s hand in mar- 
riage.” 

“And, gracious God! could mere 
jealousy have urged him to an act so 
desperate ?” 

“It urged him, my lord, to the com- 
mission of a much more heinous sin.” 

“How can that be, Sir John? I 
know no greater sin than ingratitude 
like his.” 

“In a word, my lord, the same 
enmity that drove him to betray your 
castle, for the purpose of handing 
me over to the civil power as one of 
Alan’s murderers, had already insti- 
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gated him to fix the imputation of that 
erime on me by a still more oon 
act of villainy.—It was he himself who 
was the third murderer ; he confessed 
it, my lord: he said he could not bear 
to see me united to the woman who 
had scorned him ; and to be revenged, 
he stole my sword and dagger that 
night as they were taking the Arch- 
bishop away, and, entering in the dark 
with Teling and Wafer, left the one 
weapon iu the prelate’s body and 
threw the other under or behind my 
bed as he escaped ; so that till God's fit 
time I lay under a seemingly manifest 
conviction of the act.” 

“I have been greatly deceived— 

rossly practised on indeed !” exclaimed 
vers Thomas ; “human nature is a 
worse thing than I ever thought it to be 
before. But,now that he has gone to his 
account, Sir John, I pray God to forgive 
him, and to grant you loug life and peace 
for the enjoyment of yourrecovered re- 

utation; for I must bid you farewell,as 
Sieve to ride this morning on urgent 
affairs towards Mae Coghlan’s country. 
Remember what I told you last night; 
and if ever you grow weary of their 
eabals and knaveries within the pale, 
count on a sure welcome with me and 
my merry men wherever we may be.” 

“ Farewell, my lord ; may God grant 
us all a happy issue out of this wild 
enterprize !” cried Talbot, wringing his 
hand, and in a few minutes after, each 
was riding at the head of his ee 
party in opposite directions through 
the forest. 

Talbot had scarce journeyed ten 
miles from the camp, when his little 
troop was thrown into some confusion 
by the approach of a considerable body 
of footmen, who. in their turn, startled 
at the sight of English cavalry, halted, 
and threw themselves into close order 
tight across the road, which wound 
through steep banks on either side, 
forming a pass of considerable strength. 
“ They are the advanced guard of the 
Lord Deputy’s army,” said one; “he 
always puts his kern to that service.” 

“in my mind, they are Mac Cogh- 
lan’s men,” replied another. 

“More likely the Mac Gillpatricks 
out of Ossory,” said a third ; “for I 
heard that the Lord Butler, whom 
they serve, was expected in the borders 
of Kildare this week.” 

“Push on,” cried Talbot ; “neither 
Vou. VI. 
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Fitzpatrick nor Mac Coghlan ever had 
such a battle of galloglass as that under 
his banner! I would know the march 
of my own old troop as far as I could 
distinguish footman from cavalry. So 
ho, Art,” he cried, riding up, “ you are 
making a full leisurely retreat.” 

“Chorp an Chriost, Sir John,” ex- 
claimed the son of Connogher ; 
“how came your nobleness here? I 
never thought to see you a living man 
again |” 

“ You will hear the whole story from 
Neale Roe when you reach the camp,” 
replied the knight ; “I doubt not but 
he will have my adventure set in choice 
verse by the time you arrive. Mean- 
while, Art, I must push on, for I bear 
urgent news for the Lord Deputy. I 
must, besides, arrange to have our 
friend Norah sent in safety to your 
quarters.” 

Art smiled, and pointed to a horse 
litter, which Talbot had not before 
observed in the rere. “ Norah’s term 
of service was up, Sir John,” said he, 
“when she left the bantjerna safe at 
Saint Mary’s. We had fled in that 
direction to deceive the churls, and 
fell in with them just as they reached 
the abbey gates ; so I thought it better 
to make sure and bring her on with 
me. She is yonder with little Feargus, 
safe and sound, in the old litter. By 
the hand of my body, it has been the 
useful vehicle !” 

Talbot rode up, and having learned 
that Ellen was put safely into the 
hands of the abbess, presented little 
Feargus with his dagger, and with a 
general banaght leat, and a — 

e had 
not taken service with the churls, left 
his old comrades to pursue their way 
to the rebel camp, and pushed on 
with his own company as fast as 
the rugged nature of the roads 
would permit. But when he arrived at 
Maynooth, the Lord Deputy was gone 
with a body of cavalry to Tristleder- 
mot. Hither he followed him; but 
he was again late; Skeffington had 
started for Dublin the evening before. 
To Dublin, then, the knight bent his 
course ; and on the seventh day from 
the date of his commission, laid the 
result of it before the Deputy and 
council. This duty performed, Sir 
John’s next anxiety was for some 
means of supporting the rank which 
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he and his wife must now assume 
among their equals. In the friendship 
of Cromer he had every trust, and he 
knew that, for the present, they could 
experience no difficulty ; but when he 
began to reflect on the necessity of 
providing for the future, he was obliged 
to confess to himself that the prospect 
was dark enough to justify even more 
melancholy forebodings than he felt 
disposed to indulge in. Pondering 
these sad thoughts, he rode slowly 
from the castle towards Christ’s church 
for the road to Hoggin Green was 
blocked up by some workmen repairing 
the Dame’s gate, and he had to go round 
by Francis-st. to make his way thither. 
When he came to Skinner’s Row, he 
could not resist the desire of taking a 
passing look at the house of his friend 
the ruined merchant, for whose liberation 
he had been laying many plans during 
the last twa days ; but he was struck 
with great astonishment to see the 
front of Master Harvey’s warehouse 
exhibit precisely the same appearance 
it. had presented when he saw that 
worthy trader last. There were the 
identical bales and boxes, the cases of 
cutlery and piles of rich armour—all 
as if the last year had passed in the 
space of a single day. A porter, as 
was usual at the hour, was sprinkling 
the dusty footpath from a jar of 
water. He started back with a look 
of joyful reccgnition when he saw the 
knight, and ran into the warehouse 
exclaiming—* By the devil, Master 
Harvey, here is Master O’Regan—.I 
beg his nobleness’s pardon—Sir John 
Talbot himself at the door!” Next 
moment Talbot’s hand was in the grasp 
of the good merchant. 

“Why, Master Harvey,” he ex- 
claimed, “in God’s naine, how is this ? 
1 thought you were a ruined man !” 

“ Come in, come in, Sir John, and I 
will tell you all,” cried Harvey, his 
countenance bright with extreme good 
humour. “ Marry, there are some here 


that you will be glad to see. But, Sir 
John, as I am a true man, I have been 
searching for you throughout Ireland 
for the last three months, but all in 
vain: Drogheda, Armagh, Kells—not 
a town in Oriel or Meath that I have 
not ransacked in search of you.” 

“T can answer for that,” said Peter ; 
“it was between Kells and Raheen I 
lost your honor’s track last; and if 
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you but knew the handling I met. with 
on the road But no matter ; I may 
sing with the rogue—they called him 
Sheridan—that travelled the last stage 
with me— 


*I through Ireland twice have walked, 
Once besides through Moatogrenge.”” 


“ Hold, your peace, sirrah,” said the 
merchant, “and lead round his noble- 
ness’s horse.” 

“ But, Master Harvey, I have not 
yet seen my wife, who lies at the 
abbey.” 

“Why, to tell you the truth, Sir 
John, when Mrs. Harvey heard that 
she was there, she would not rest till 
the good lady abbess consented to let 
her come to us for a season ; and there 
was, too, as 1 believe, some report of 
fever going among the sisters ; so that, 
in fact, my Lady Talbot is up stairs.” 

«“ Fever! she is well, I trust ?” 

“As well, Sir John, as heart could 
wish ; but before you go to her I must 
tell you, that all is well here too ;” and 
he pointed to the cabinet in which he 
had deposited the jewels. “So wronged 
a man you never heard of as I have 
been, Sir John ; but thanks be to God, 
I am out of their clutches now, and 
God bless the good Archbishop of 
Armagh, say I; if it had not been for 
him, I would have been a beggared 
man this day. But I will tell you all 
about the charges they brought against 
me, and how I cleared myself before 
the whole council, when we have time 
to sit down by and by; for I see 
a friend of yours coming here that 
must speak with you first.” 

It was Dame Keating. “ Kinsman, 
can you forgive me ?” she said, coming 
forward with her brother from the inner 
apartment. 

Talbot extended a hand to each 
with frank good will. “ Forgive you, 
Dame Margaret ?” he said; “I must 
be at war with all the world if I resent 
what you once thought of me; and, 
Father Thomas, it would take good 
cause to make me quarrel with you 
after the good service you did me that 
day in Saint Patrick’s!” Here Dame 
Harvey came forth smiling, and with 
an air of considerable importance. 
“ Ah, dame,” cried the knight, taking 
the hand she held out, and cordially 
saluting her, “it was not thus we parted 
that day I left you sprinkling little 
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Jeniko with the sprig of rosemary! 
Ha! Jeniko, my little friend, where 
is he ?” 

“Jeniko is gone out to play,” said 
Mistress Harvey ; “but here is another 
little friend you never saw before”— 
she uncovered the face of a baby in her 
arms as she spoke.—“and yet I'll be 
bound,” she continued, while her eyes 
glistened with matronly pleasure, “ you 
would rather have his little finger than 
Jeniko’s whole body.” 

“He is a boy, then,” said Talbot, 
speaking low, and bending to kiss his 
son, while a tide of emotions that he 
had never felt before, flowed in upon 
his heart. 


“A brave boy, may God ‘bless him !” 
exclaimed Dame Keating ; “and may 
God forgive me the rash word I spoke 
to his and to his mother’s prejudice !” 

“{ remember that word well, Dame 
Margaret,” said Talbot, “and I will 
forgive it to you on one condition.” 

“ What is that, kinsman ? and it will 
go hard with me but I will fulfil it.” 

“If I can get a priest to christen 
my boy, Dame Margaret, you must 
stand his godmother.” 

“ Proud and happy I will be to do 
that, Sir John!” exclaimed the good 
woman, much gratified; “and if I 
stand godmother for the dear infant, 
who will be my gossip ?” 

“Choose him, dame,” cried Talbot ; 
“T lay it on you as a double expiation.” 

“Then a better sponsor to answer 
for the child’s being made what an 
honest man should be, I could not 
choose,” said Dame Keating, holding 
out her hand to Master Harvey. 

The merchant coloured and hesi- 
tated, as this was an honor for which 


he was unprepared; but Talbot se- 
conded his gossip’s election so cordially 
that he at length consented. “ But,” 
said he, with a conscions glance at 
Mistress Harvey, “ methinks, Sir John, 
my Lady Talbot ought to be con- 
sulted.” 


“] will answer for her,” said the 
knight ; “but if she should object to 
anything, you know, Master Harvey, 
who will have to yield. But it is now 
my turn to fulfil my part of the con- 
tract, Father Thomas, you will not 
fail me in this time of need ?” 

“God forbid, my son,” said Keating ; 
“and when shall we have the christen- 
ing ?” 
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“The sooner the better, by all 
means,” said Talbot ; “ and if Mistress 
Harvey will but help me to find his mo- 
ther, I will bring you the time and the 
name without delav.” 

The knight returned soon after, and 
announced that all would be ready for 
the ceremony in an hour; “and since 
we are all loyal subjects now, Master 
Harvey,” he said, * we think there can 
be no harm in calling the boy after a 
noble gentleman, who I wish was out 
of his troubles as happily as we are. 
We will call him, if it please you, 
Thomas Gerald.” 

+ * * * 

Somewhat better than a year after 
these events, a crowd had collected to 
witness the sailing of a vessel from 
Dudley’s wharf. The ship was now 
some distance from land, when a cava- 
lier rode down from the Dame’s gate 
and cordially accosted a citizen who 
was returning from the river side. 
“Good morrow, Master Harvey, and 
is my fair gossip well ?” 

“Well, Sir John—quite well: and 
how is my godson,and my Lady Talbot, 
and the little girl ? 

“ All as happy as the day is long ; 
and Tomas Oge grown a stirring blade, 
I promise you. But what is this bustle 
at the wharf, Master Harvey *” 

“ Ah, Sir John, this comes of burying 
yourself in the woods: have you not 

eard the news of the peace at Disert 
yet ?” 

“ Not I, by my faith ; but it is plea- 
sant news to hear at any time. What 
terms has Lord Thomas obtained ?” 

“ A pardon, Sir John—a free pardon 
and promise of advancement: my 
Lord Grey, our new Deputy, and he 
tuok the sacrament to it in open 
camp.” 

* By my honor I am rejoiced to hear 
it! And does Lord Thomas go to 
England ?” 

“ He is gone already, Sir John, and 
his uncles are following him to-day.” 

“What! was it their embarkation 
you were wituessing ?” 

“It was, Sir John; and though 
they have such security as I tell yon, 
they seemed right loth to go: by the 
mass, they are five tall gentlemen.” 

“ What! the whole five ’” 


“ One and all, Sir John; Sir Oliver 


shook hands with me as he was going 
on board.” 
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“ Master Harvey, do you know the 
name of that vessel ?” 

“Marry, Sir John, the Cow. She 
had good need to steer clear of the 
Bull,” ‘said Harvey, laughing at his 
own jest upon the name of the great 


sandbank where Alan’s barque had 
been wrecked: but Talbot sighed 
deeply ; for he remembered what Sir 
Oliver Fitzgerald had told him that 
night in Lord Thomas’s camp. 


“So, then,” said Turlogh, “I think 
I have redeemed my promise, though 
I have not yet shown you Lord 
Thomas’s head upon London Bridge.” 

“ And he was beheaded after all ?” 
said Art. 

“ Hanged and quartered at Tyburn, 
with his five al, and their heads 
set upon six spikes, as I tell you,” 
replied the bard. 

“And did not Lord Grey choak 
upon the sacramental bread ?” asked 


ont 
“ He was beheaded himself the next 
year” replied Turlogh. 
“ A fit end for the traitor!” exclaimed 
Art ; “he was almost as bad as Parez.” 
“I wish we had Neale Roe here, to 
sing his obsequies,” said Henry. 


Sonnet on Shelley. 
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“ Alas!” he said, us he turned his 
horse’s head towards home, “I fear these 
gallant gentlemen are doomed to the 
block! Such has been the end of our 
Irish Rebellions from the first; and 
such now, if tyranny and treachery 
remain as close friends as they have 
been of late, will be the end of the 
Rebellion of Silken Thomas.” 


“I wish I had all of their kidney 
in Ireland, for one half hour in Bar- 
ronsmore |” said Red Hugh. 

“But what became of 
asked Henry. 

“He was hanged at Tyburn,” said 
Turlogh. 

“ And Father Trevors ?” 

“ Hanged at Tyburn, too.” 

** And De la Hyde and Power ?” 

“Fled into Scotland and Portugal, 
and there died.” 

“ And what was the name of Lady 
Talbot’s daughter, Turlogh ?” 

“On that point, my prince, histor 
is silent,” said the bard ; “but I think 
they could not have done better than 
call her after her mother.” 


Burnel ?” 


SONNET ON SHELLEY, 


If the invisible powers of earth and air 
Ere met together in one human form, 

And breathed upon the soul enshrined there 
The spirit of the lightning and the storm, 


Shelley ! ‘twas thine—yet thou on earth didst live 
A shadow scarce with earth identified ; 
Restless as Ocean’s ever-changing tide, 
But loving, gentle, and contemplative : 
Learned in books, without the pedant’s pride, 
Receiving thence far less than thou didst give— 
Ah, noble spirit! gently would I chide 
Thy faithlessness, and fondly would believe, 
That from thee oft unbidden dhoaghta would start, 
Pleading for faith, which thou didst banish from thy 
heart. 


B. B. F. 
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SYLVZ.—NO., Il. 
I.—TO LUCY CONVALESCENT: AN INVITATION TO THE WOODS. 


Come, Lucy, let us share the joy 
Dear Nature to her children gives ; 
Come, the lone Spirit let us seek 
That hushed in depth of forests lives. 
’Tis long since thou hast peep’d abroad, 
For Sickness = had touched thee, dearest, 
And those that loved thee feared. far worse 
Than thou, meek Truster, ever fearest ! 


Ah, Lucy, think of those dull days, 

Those long, long days, my drooping Dove, 
When, pillow’d on a weary couch, 

All feelings dead but pain and love, 
Thy accents failed, and looks alone 

Sweet thanks exprest, and hope divine, 
Thanks! as if all our pangs were not 

So fruitlessly to witness thine ! 


I know not ought I love thee most 
hen sick or well, in grief or mirth ; 

For sick thou seemest nearer heaven, 

And well, thy bright looks brighten earth. 
Nor, feebly sunk in that sad chair, 

Methinks less lovely didst thou seem 
Than when thou rovest woodpaths wild, 

And mov’st, the Lady of a Dream! 


Unworldly girl! such days as these 
Shine from the skies to image thee, 
They breathe the same soft influence, 
And thou and they are harmony. 
Thus Nature, Lucy, but ¢ranslates 
Thee to a language she hath made, 
Thy gladness to her noonday smile, 
Thy sorrow to her twilight shade. 


Come to the woodlands, Lucy dear, 
I know thou lov’st the dark green woods, 
The winds that murmur like the waves, 
The twisted boughs, the solitudes : 
The gleams of sky between the leaves, 
The lone retreats for thoughtful hours, 
The deep grass sparkling and starbright 
With constellations of sweet flowers ! 


A dome of mingling sun and shade 
Shall weave rich tracery o’er thine head, 
The blue-bell (sylvan hyacinth !) creep 
Around thy feet and kiss thy tread. 
Gentler than garish noon shall fall 
The twilight of that woodland dim, 
While through the Forest- Minster sigh 
The choir of winds their ancient hymn. 
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Nay—dost thou tremble at the winds 
That play among the pleasant trees ? 
Fear'st thou thy dear cheek’s new-born rose 
May blanch before the ruder breeze ? 
None breathe but those whose dying strains 
A music that thou lov’st may wake, 
For May hath charm’d his winds to sleep, 
He lulls them for my Lucy's sake! 


Come, then ; but first let tenderest hands 
The mantle clasp and fold the shawl, 
Whate’er the prudence of fond fear 
Bids Love protect his Loved withal. 
Thou com’st! I read that silent smile, 
Thou com’st to consecrate the shade, 
A music for the voiceless wild, 
A sunlight for the sunless glade ! 


IIl.—A SONNET TO THE STARS. 


*‘The morning stars sang together.”—Jos xxxviii. 7. 


Brighteners of space, enthroned in burning cars, 
Peopling with Life the skyey solitude, 
Ye win my rapt soul to a kindred mood 
Of light and loftiness! Eternal Stars, 
I hear your mystic voices as I lie 
Veiled in a gorgeous ecstasy,—I hear 
Bursts of high melody, remote yet clear, 


Float through the clouds, and thrill the ample sky. 


Bright harmony of power, whose swelling strains 
Fall deaden’d upon Earth! And, wherefore, Earth, 
Hast tho no voice to swell the choral mirth 
Of this loud anthem to the One who reigns 
O’er Thee and them? Fallen Orb! the pure are given 
To praise the Purest. Sin would still the choir of heaven ! 


(11.—THE RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD ARE FELT WITH A PAINPUL PLEASURE, 


TWO SONNETS. 


Pardon my lingering soul! It travels back 

To seek the vanished Eden of its youth ; 

Once more to group those scattered flowers, to track 
The streams that led from Happiness ¢o Truth, 

To the dull daily task of sin and strife, 

And cleft the golden mist that circled my young life ! 
—Oh! softly steals upon my soul, subdued’ 

With a most pleasing grief, some gentle thought,— 
When, wandering where the world can less intrude, 
Fancies are visiting the mind unsought, 

And like a drifting summer barque ’tis wooed 

By every breeze, joy-born or sorrow-fraught,-— 
Some thought that Memory tints with hues of rose, 
That gives me bliss, yet gives'me not repose. 
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2. 
Groves of my childhood ! sunny fields that gleam 


With pensive lustre round me even now ! 

Rivers | whose unforgotten waters stream 

Bright, pure as ever from the rifted brow 

Of hills, whose fadeless beauty, like a dream, 

Bursts back upon my weeping memory,—how 

Hath time increased your loveliness, and given 

To Earth and Earth’s a radiance caught from heaven ! 
My soul is glad in floating up the tide 

Of years, in counting o’er the withered leaves 

That Time hath strewn upon the path of Pride : 

Yes, glad—most glad! and yet the feeling grieves 
With Peace and Pain mysteriously allied, 

That sway and swell my breast, like Ocean's stilly heaves. 






IV.—A NIGHT SONNET. 


“ Mox ubi fugerunt elusam gaudia mentem 
Veraque forma redit, animus quod perdidit optat, 
Atque in preterita se totus imagine versat.” 

Petronius. 





Lo! in the stillness of deep night T wake 

And memory turns, too faithful! turns to thee ; 
My dream hath vanish’d, yet will not forsake 

The sweet dominion of its witchery. 

Mine is the slumber of the waking soul, 

The Shadow that unreal, still lives on, 

Even when the fleeting hour of its control 

Should wane to viewless ether and be gone. 
Again I sink upon the dreamer’s pillow, 

And like soft music comes thy form again ; 

Such music as the sob of summer billow 

Dying in drowsy murmurs on the main, 

That low, pathetic dirge of the lone deep,— 

And such thou com’st. Ah, do I wake or sleep ? 
W. A. B. 


THE BETRAYED ONE, 








When the sweet flower of beauty, full blown, 
Hath been sapped by the breath of deceit ; 
When the charms of virtue have flown, 
And treachery’s triumph’s complete ; 
When the poor, lorn victim of guile, 
To sorrow, to anguish a prey, 
All cheerless, forgets how to smile, 
Or chase the lone moments away ; 










When the youth who thy fondness betrayed, 
He whose blandishments hushed every fear, 
Regardless now hears thee upbraid, 
And unmoved views the fast-falling tear ; 
Oh, destinies shorten thy span ; 
Oh, solace of death, intervene ; 
For enough of the world, and of man, 
And of love unpropitious, thou’st seen, 
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THE SECOND MEETING 


THE SECOND MEETING AT EXETER HALL, 
I NEVER witnessed any thing more 
calculated, in my opinion, to make a 
deep and solemn impression upon a 
mind capable of receiving such impres- 
sions than was this meeting at Exeter 
Hall. It was peculiar in its kind, too ; 
it was a chapter full of vivid solemni- 
ties, in the midst of the busy and bust- 
ling work of London life. The me- 
tropolis, its business, and its pleasures, 
were before your eyes; you turned 
over a leaf, and found your soul ab- 
sorbed in solemn contemplation, or 
borne away into the loftiest flights of 
thought by the magical power of ear- 
nestness and eloquence. We have 
all heard of the striking effect of 
great assemblies in the open air ; per- 
haps in some remote place where the 
people have gathered together for 
worship, or for the solemnization of 
some religious rite. We can without 
difficulty conceive the sentiment of awe 
which may be inspired by the sight of 
a vast multitude assembled for so grave 
a purpose, with nothing but the bare 
heavens above their heads, and with 
the everlasting hills for their silent 
witnesses. But here, the awfulness, 
though to my apprehension scarcely 
less striking, was wholly wanting in 
that deep sublimity of quiet which 
subdues, while it expands the soul, and 
gradually brings the mind into har- 
mony with that which it contemplates. 
In lieu of this there was the sudden- 
ness of transition, and the force of 
contrast. I left the crowded noisy 
thoroughfares of the Strand, with its 
incessant current of busy life ; the 
continual rush to and fro of persons 
intent on the world’s business or its 
pleasures ; I left the clatter of foot- 
steps and the rattle of wheels ; the 
gaudy shops, the hurrying messengers, 
and all the pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance of the week-day world in Lon- 
don, and in one minute I beheld a vast 
assembly of from three to four thou- 
sand people, before whom stood a man 
speaking as one rapt and inspired by 
the deep interest of the theme on whic 
he discussed. This was the Rey. Mr. 
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AT EXETER HALL—TINE BLECTION SERMON IN CARLOW-~THE FLYING SHIP— 
THE QUARTER'S REVENUE—A FACT AND A RUMOUR, 


M‘Ghee, whose enthusiasm appeared 
to kindle all who heard him into bursts 
of applauding sympathy, or of fierce 
and irrepressible hostility. One might 
ee the spirit of the multitude 
neaving like the moved waters before 
they break into waves: it was ob- 
vious that all were filled with deep 
emotion, and that near as they were 
to the hurrying crowd of one of Lon- 
don’s busiest scenes, their hearts and. 
minds were for the time uplifted from 
all these things, and intent upon the 
considerations which the orator brought 
before them. 

I had never heard Mr. M‘Ghee be- 
fore, and undoubtedly the impression 
he made upon me as an earnest and 
most effective speaker, was very great. 
His use of the quotation from St. Paul, 
in the beginning, was particularly fine 
and striking in its manner. We have, 
he said, been called by our accusers 
“ Fanatics,” but we trust to show you 
this day, that “ we are not mad, but 
speak forth the words of truth and 
soberness.” And again, after tracing 
the Roman Catholic tenets, disavowed 
by Doctor Murray, through councils, 
canons, bulls, or so forth, he came 
at last to the oath which the Most Rev. 
Doctor refers to; nothing could be 
more effective than the pause of the 
orator at that point. We have traced 
these doctrines, said he, “ through 
bulls, councils, evidences, facts, testi- 
monies, and from all these he escapes 
to that last tremendous refuge, the oath 
which he has taken, and shall we pur- 
sue him there? No ; there we shall 
leave him to the mercy of his God!” 

Mr. M‘Ghee spoke as one borne, 
swept along by his subject. Mr. Mor- 
timer O'Sullivan, who succeeded him, 
exhibited more of the grace, the self- 
commanding deliberateness, and the 
skilful reasoning of one who held his 
own mind in calm command of his 
subject. Mr. M‘Ghee’s speech was 
excellent ; Mr, O’Sullivan’s admirable. 
In the early part of it, when estab- 
lishing by argument as ingenious as it 
was conclusive, that the proposition of 
a regular series of questions for confe- 
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rence from the book of Dens, included 
necessarily an adoption of the answers 
which intervened between these ques- 
tions, and led from one to the other, 
I heard some persons, with an exceed- 
ingly Maynootish cast of countenance, 
exclaim, “ Oh! this is too logical : 
much too logical ;” and yet this gentle- 
man, who issubjected tothe vivd voce ob- 
jection of being “ much too logical,” is 
the very same who is assailed in print as 
a “frothy declaimer,” a “ spouter of 
bombast !” The critics of Mr. O’Sul- 
livan seem determined, that if their 
objections do not stick, it shall not be 
for want of trying a gufficient variety. 

Having to go elsewhere before the 
meeting concluded, I unfortunately 
did not hear Mr. Daly ; and as my 
present object is not criticism, but de- 
scription, I must leave to abler hands 
the notice of his published speech. 

As to the interruptions which the 
speakers received, they were of the 
most fierce, obstinate, and outrageous 
description, and sometimes all but ter- 
rific in their aspect. The commotion, 
the stormy disturbance and strife of 
tongues, in so great an assemblage, 
while excitement renders them wholly 
ungovernable, are startling while they 
last. In one or two instances nothing 
but main force would compel the re- 
tirement of intruders, who must have 
known that they violated the conditions 
upon which they had obtained admis- 
sions. But this isthe ordinary discretion 
which accompanies the zeal of the 
partizans of Irish priests. 


THE ELECTION SERMON IN CARLOW. 


The Rev. Father Walsh’s hortatory 
address from the altar during the Car- 
low election, which the London papers 
have ventured to call “ atrocious,” is, I 
find, the subject of much applause 
among my neighbours in the penctralia 
of St. Giles’s. When taken with a 
due accompaniment of gin, it is sur- 
prising what an effect it has upon them. 
Their constitutional liveliness is in- 
creased to such a degree, that broken 
heads and charges at the ,“ station 
house,” (watch-houses are now obso- 
lete,) increase ten per cent. per noc- 
tem. Father Walsh, they maintain, is 
“the broth of a boy,” and I think I 
could venture to promise him, upon 
the strength of his popularity in these 
parts, gin and potatoes, gratis, for a 
month, He should take his chance, 
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however, of a broken ‘head, as that is 
part of the regular amusement, like 
cards at Crockford’s, and far more lively 
to such as like the sport. As the 
Rev. Gentleman appears to havea taste 
for blood, I have no doubt that this 
diversion of my neighbours would not 
be very uncongenial to his taste. There 
are many sober — however, who 
have read this speech in the newspapers, 
and who are so squeamish as to be 
absolutely horrified, that a man calling 
himself a clergyman, should utter such 
abominable things fromthe place where 
he ought to preach peace ; my com- 
patriots in St. Giles’s laugh at this. 
They chuckle over this mild priest’s 
statement to his “good people,” that 
the Orange Conservative landlords are 
“ most anxious to wallow up to their 
necks in human blood”—in the blood 
of the congregation he addressed—to 
bring back the rebellion of 1798, and 
to bring the daughters of the people 
to prostitution, and their sons to beg- 
gary. “ He must be a powerfyl priest 
entirely,” they say, “ that is able to 
spake that way,” and so the calculating 
English think too ; but they happen to 
have no particular faney for entrusti 
themselves, or their money, where tock 
an orator asthisis powerfu/,and Ireland 
has no chance of benefitting by Eng- 
lish capital and English habits of busi- 
ness, while the Father Walshes are 
permitted to go on inthis fashion. But 
Irish patriotism is apt to be above 
attending to such matter-of-fact con- 
sequences as the frightening away of 
English capital and industry. 


THE FLYING SHIP. 


Here are we in this era of the march 
of intellect, and the flight of enter- 
prise, busying ourselves with a no less 
wonderful project than that of flying 
through the air from one capital of 
Europe to another. The plan, it must 
be confessed, or rather the principal 
idea of travelling, “ like a bird,” as 
Sir Boyle Roach said, is not absolute- 
ly new. In those authentic histories, 
which are admitted to present as in- 
teresting records of human invention 
as any extant, 1 mean the Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments, and Don Quix- 
otte, we have accounts of erostatic 
experiments of a most pleasing descrip- 
tion, and thongh in the latter work the 
events stated, are rather as it were the 
account of a dream, than of an actual 
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and bodily progress toward the stars, 
yet the particulars which are set forth 
with so much ability, display a learned 
spirit of flightiness which cannot but be 
of use to modern experimentalists. It 
is to be remarked that none but peo- 
ple of soaring ideas undertake such 
projects as these, and the present one, 
wherewith the Londoners are now con- 
cerned, is under the guardianship of 
the Count Lennox ; it is under his 
guidance also, while it remains upon 
the ground, and his Majesty’s lieges 
are permitted to form their judgment 
on it by actual ners if they 
choose to pay for the same. The 
thing is a huge cylinder, made of air- 
tight cotton cloth, 160 feet long, and 
60 feet in diameter. It is brought to 
a point at either end, and if an Irish- 
man can suppose one of his own round 
towers, considerably exaggerated, (an 
easy thing to an Irishman,) with a 
point supplied at the base like that at 
the top, and lying along the ground in- 
stead of standing virtually upon it, he 
will have a notion of the shape of this 
huge flying ship. It is provided with a 
net-work under its belly, in which the 
crew, passengers, and luggage, are to 
be stowed away, while it pursues its 
voyage, point foremost, through the 
air. The philosophy of the inven- 
tor, in which he shows his enlight- 
ened sympathy with “ the spirit of 
the age,” lies in this, that he promises 
himself success by yielding to circum- 
stances as they occur. After he mounts 
into the air, the wind may become 
contrary ; will he then “ tack” or 
“lie to?” No; he will not practise 
such evasion, or repose in such obsti- 
nacy. He is a polite gentleman, and 
will hold a parley with the winds ; 
serial though he be, he has no notion of 
carrying things by storm. He is fortis 
in re, suavis inmodo. If, says he, the 
current of air we find ourselves in 
prove unaccommodating, we shall try 
another. We shall not find them all 
equally inimical to our interesting un- 
dertaking. We have machinery by 
which we can elevate our ship or de- 
press it, and if some lines of space 
take airs upon themselves which are 
unpleasant, we shall resort to others ! 
The thought is a good one, and one 
sees at a glance how penny the 
inventor has taken advantage of poli- 
tical analogies. The Whig cabinet, 
for instance, is just such a flying 
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ship as that of Count Lennox. It 
adapts itself to circumstances. If in 
the upper or aristocratic region of po- 
litical society, it cannot get on, it de- 
scends to the middle classes ; if they 
become obstinate, down they go to 
the level of the mob, and if the mob 
becomes sulky, and will not drive it 
along, up it flies again, even above the 
region of aristocratic influence, and 
trusts to the atmosphere of infallibi- 
lities created by popes and councils. 
It throws its old pilots overboard, and 
calls in the assistance of such navigators 
as Peter Dens and Daniel O'Connell. 
Thus it is, that like the erial ship, the 
cabinet gets on, having no predeter- 
mined way of its own, but willing to 
sink or rise to any current that will 
carry it by quarter-day, to the place 
where government salaries are paid. 





THE QUARTER’S REVENUE. 

The transition is natural from quar- 
ter-day to some mention of the revenue 
accounts which were published a few 
days ago. The receipt for the quarter 
from the 5th of April to the Sth of 
July, was 10,441,028I1., which is 654,9061. 
less than was gathered into his Ma- 
jesty’s coffers during the same period 
of last year. The receipt for the year 
ending 5th July, appears to have been 
41,435,8871., which is 1,818,607]. less 
than was received in the year ending 
the 5th of July, 1834. Oh, what a 
falling off is there, my countrymen ! 
Nevertheless, the receipt has been less 
in former years. In the time of the 
Virgin Queen, and Patroness, by an- 
ticipation, of the Dublin University 
Magazine, the revenue was half a mil- 
lion. In the time of the great and 
good King William, who saved us 
(then) from popery, slavery, brass 
money and wooden shoes, it was 
3,895,225]. During the Georges it 
went up from 6,762,000l. in the begin- 
ning of the reign of the first to 
71,000,000]. towards the end of the 
third. It was upwards of 50,000,0001. 
when George the Fourth died, and 
now, so thrifty have we become, that 
we can make shift with less than forty- 
two millions per annum. I dont like 
this scrimping. I am Irish, and though 
hating all that is called “ liberal” in 
politics, I profess myself an advocate 
of liberal expenditure. But Mr. Hume 
and his sort say, “I wish you may 
get it,” and point to the revenue re- 
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tura [have just quoted. I care not 
a pinch of snuff for Mr. Hume, when 
T am Chancellor of the Exchequer, I 
shall undertake to raise the money. By 
the way, it isa very curious novelty to 
see, as we do at present, an Irishman 
in the office of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. It is very rarely that our 
genius leads us to that goal. What- 
ever may be our national reputation 
for skill in the art of spending money, 
the capacity for keeping a correct ac- 
count of incomings and outgoings, has 
not been attributed to us, either by 
those who laud, or those who libel us. 
[ suspect that the science of arithmetic 
is not favoured by the Hibernian cli- 
mate. Mathematics flourish in Mun- 
ster, but there is something grand in 
these abstract quantities. Figures 
bearing a direct relation to pounds, 
shillings, and pence, are mnemonical 
characters, which we Irish look upon 
with distaste. In the general adminis- 
tration of affairs we have a reasonable 
share,® particularly if a little talk be 
necessary, but I own that I cannot 
recollect an instance before Spring 
Rice, of a Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer falling to the lot of an frish- 
man. Poor Canning can hardly be 


said to be another instance, for his 
share of Irishry (save in feeling) was 
but small, and his exchequer career 
was a very short, and in every way a 
melancholy one. I do not know how 
Mr. Rice fell upon the office, except 
it be that old Cambridge habits clung 
to him. They say he is an adroit 
person, and I believe it; but why 
does he not bring forward his budget ? 
Has he been all this time preparing 
a speech sufficiently great to surpass 
his illustrious predecessor, the brilliant 
Lord Althorp?, Is Rice afraid of 
following in the hoof-prints of that ox ? 
It is to be hoped not ; but if he do not 
bestir himself with his budget, he will 
bring the unwonted reproach of slug- 
gishness upon his father’s son. He 
should look to himself and to his 
country. 


A FACT AND A RUMOR. 

There is beautiful weather, and ever 
one says, the poor O'Connell-bestrid- 
den Whigs are all at sixes and sevens, 
and must be turned adrift, or turn 
themselves adrift in two or three weeks. 
Hurrah! God save the King! 


St. Giles, London, July 16, 


CHRISTIANITY AND ITS EVIDENCES.* 


Ir the truth of any system may be 
fairly inferred from the abortive efforts 
of its opponents, and the promptitude 
with which, on every occasion, their 
attacks have been silenced, the religion 
we profess has little cause for ae 
sion. The struggle has been long pro- 
tracted ; but it isnownolonger a strug- 
gle. And how deeply interesting has 
that contest been—how interesting still, 
even in its expiring efforts! We have 
seen, for the last two centuries, in that 
magnificent intellectual tournay, the 
whole’ force of the human mind con- 
centrated in rival prowess, upon the 
tremendous question of its highest in- 
terests ; we have seen the whole 
strength of genius exerted, not as once 


upon the trifling disquisitions of a 
minute and technical philosophy, but 
upon a solid and mighty argument, 
upon a discussion before which the 
boasted achievements of human sci- 
ence vanish like a dream of the morn- 
ing, and compared to which the for- 
tunes of empires are but the news of a 
day. For our part, we have looked 
with spell-bound attention upon that 
momentous conflict. And from the 
midst of our politics and our poetry, 
our reasonings and our romancings, 
we are free to confess that we feel it a 
noble and a happy duty, to turn occa- 
sionally to the great subject beside 
which the most felicitous efforts of 
human intellect are trifles, and we can 


* Deism compared with Christianity, in an Epistolary Correspondence between 
a Deist and a Christian. By Edward Chichester, M. A. Rector of Kilmore, in the 
diocese of Armagh. In 3 volumes, London, Rivingtons. 
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say with as unaffected a fervour as the 
poet himself who uttered the exclama- 
tion— 

—*' God forefend that on the lightest strain 

My fancy ever moulded, I should shame 
To stamp the signet of the Cross.” 

But, we repeat, it is not fair to call 
this question any longer a controversy. 
Unbelievers themselves must allow 
that they have not achieved the victory, 
however loth to confess that they have 
suffered defeat. We cannot remember 
one argument which has not been 
answered, one sophism which has not 
been detected, one wmis-statement 
which has not been rectified, one dis- 
ingenuity which has not been exposed. 
In the face of the whole civilized 
world, on the arena of impartial reason, 
with the weapons of unassisted argu- 
ment, the battle has been fought and 
decided. Everything has been proved 
which required proof, a has 
been explained but that which to human 
nature must for ever remain inexplicable. 
And of the man who at this time of day 
persists in infidelity, we can only sa 
that he labours under a delusion simi- 
lar to that which he falsely ascribes to 
the Christian ; he must depend for his 
conviction on some internal illumination, 
for assuredly he can display no evi- 
dence cognizable by any mind but his 
own, in support of the miserable faith 
that is in him. 

This is a proud triumph for our reli- 
gion. There was a time when the 
knowledge of speculative theology 
was the exclusive possession of the 
sacerdotal order ; and it was the worst 
age Christianity ever knew. If, at 
such a time, from among the mass of 
the people, a mind of superior powers 
arose, and, prompted by a just curi- 
osity, demanded to examine the foun- 
dations of the public belief, we know 
how the rational request was met with 

jealousy and suspicion ; and how the 
energies of the inquiring spirit were 
crushed and paralyzed under the ter- 
rors of temporal and eternal punish- 
ment. The monstrous dogma was 
propounded that Doubt was itself sin ; 
and all reasoning was, of course, pro- 
hibited, when the uncertainty which 
reasoning presupposed was stigmatized 
as a crime against the unquestioned 
majesty of the faith. If there was little 
infidelity, a blind superstition perverted 
the truth almost as effectively ; and 
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that Christianity which to be adopted 
needs but to be fairly known, and 
which demands to be adopted on no 
other ground, was condemned to skulk 
in the darkness of a Buddhist or 
Brahmin imposture, and to debase its 
proud claims by resting on the igno- 
rance or apathy of its votaries. A 
sight at which angels might weep—a 
sight at which men should do more 
than weep! Ill and fruitlessly have 
we read the past, if we have not 
known that in it we behold the mirror 
of the future. Vainly have we che- 
rished a just resentment against the 
atrocities of an Innocent or a Gregory, 
if we fail to perceive that every engine 
which they wielded, is at this day to 
be found, neither loosened in its fas 
tenings, nor lax in its springs, in the 
spiritual armoury of that church which 
still masters the secrets of one world 
in her Confessional, and still hurls the 
thunders of the other from her Altar. 
“ But we have no fear of these things,” 
cry those consistent reasoners who 
deem it liberality to uphold the cause 
of a creed whose essential dogma is 
intolerance,—* Romanism is no longer 
Popery, the bulls of the Vatican (for 
they love a joke) are as harmless and 
as laughable as those of Ireland ; that 
giant frame (for they love a daring 
figure) whose agitations once up- 
heaved ‘the whole fiery mass of tur- 
bulent and disorganized Europe from 
its base, now sleeps for ever beneath 
its extinct volcano. In short, the 
knowledge of our times is too univer- 
sal in its diffusion, and too philosophi- 
cal in its character, ever to admit of 
this lamentable blindness.” | What 
knowledge, and how diffused? We 
know, it is true, more than we did of 
mathematics and natural philosophy ; 
we are better chemists and better navi- 
gators ; our houses are better built, and 
our fields are better cultivated. We 
have learned not to waste our faculties 
in — researches, and the nature 
and powers of the mind are better 
estimated than in the days of old. 
But did we know all this trebly repeat- 
ed, and were that knowledge really the 
heritage of every grade of society, 
instead of being, as it is, the exclusive 
property of a very small minority, still 
would it be true as ever, that there is, 
in the illusions of superstitious religion, 
a power to vanquish all the oppositions 
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of science, and by acting upon the 
deepest emotions of the heart, to over- 
whelm the pride of knowledge, and 
subject every principle to its appalling 
sway. Our knowledge has taught us 
much, but it has not taught the mass 
of men to resist the ghostly tyranny of 
the priest. This, like many others, is 
a noble principle exaggerated and per- 
verted. The same indelible character 
which makes man essentially a religi- 
ous animal, unhappily makes him also 
liable to be a superstitious one. And 
still less is the power of reason likely 
to be the successful antagonist of this 
fawning, artful, and treacherous domi- 
nation, when by an unnatural coalition, 
the spirit of democracy enlists itself as 
a sworn ally and conspirator, side b 
side with the slavish spirit of a dark 
and intolerant devotion. Alas, how 
innumerable are the diversities of error 
and of vice! Not fifty years ago we 
saw French republicanism in its assault 
upon all religion, wreaking its drunken 
vengeance upon the clergy of France, 
and Romanism bearing the honours of 
persecution in the sacred cause ; ano- 
ther phase now appears, and we behold 
Ecclesiastical Despotism and Political 
Liberalism enfolded in monstrous em- 
brace, and the sleek upholder of the 
inquisition sharing counsels with the 
enthusiast of anarchy, whose pious 
loyalty echoes across the channel the 
wish that the last priest may be the 
executioner of the last king. But 
enough of this. These are times in 
which every warning is the prophecy 
of a Cassandra. It is vain to hold out 
a beacon, which, to those who can see, 
is unnecessary, to those who are wil- 
fully blind, is useless. 

e were deploring the period when 
the policy of priestly ambition con- 
cealed the evidences of our faith in the 
cautious obscurity due only to error 
and imposture. We were about to 
observe that, as this influence passed 
away, and the faculties of thought 


* See My Own Life, by D. Hume. 


were left free to others besides the 
rulers of the church and manufacturers 
of infallible doctrine, Infidelity, en- 
couraged to the contest by her adver- 
saries, at last came forth and assumed 
the habiliments of fight. England, 
France, and Germany, have succes- 
sively formed the theatres of the war. 
The energies of the greatest minds in 
these countries, at their highest period 
of intellectual eminence, have been 
directed to the subject ; and Christi- 
anity, in addition to its indirect influ- 
ences over mental improvement, has 
thus been the immediate cause of the 
production of some of the noblest mo- 
numents of the dignity and capacities 
of the human mind. And now what 
has been the result of the contest? It 
may be inferred from the indisputable 
fact, that to the chief works in behalf of 
the Christian cause no direct answer, 
capable of outliving the season of its ap- 
pearance, has ever been offered ; and 
that, in most cases, none of any descrip- 
tion has been attempted. So hopeless, 
from the outset, have been the fortunes 
of scepticism in fair encounter, that 
the tactics of the infidel leaders have 
ever been to deprive the case of the 
character of a discussion, sometimes by 
eluding the questions of their antago- 
nists, and conveniently forgetting their 
answers; sometimes by throwing out 
stray objections, and not pausing for 
any reply ; sometimes by presenting 
difficulties which they must know to 
arise, not from the nature of the reli- 
gion, but from that of the mind of man. 
It is thus, and thus alone, that they 
have contrived to prolong that Par- 
thian species of runaway attack, which 
unites all the feebleness and cowardice 
of a flight with all the malignity of a 
direct assault. For the most part they 
resign, with a most comfortable disdain, 
every pretension to supporting the 
labour of argument. Hume* records 
his determination to refuse reply to all 
assailants, with a self-approbation, 


It is, however, but fair to remark in his 


favour, that, amply refuted as he has been, this writer is unquestionably the ablest 
arguer of the party ; nor can the depth and ingenuity of his sophistry be more com- 
pletely evinced than by the wide and fruitful field of speculation, in which the 
task of examining his merits has led his philosophical opponents. The nature and 
first principles of belief, and more especially the philosophy of the evidence of at- 
testation, have received their chief illustration as connected with the Christian ar- 
gument, and Mr. Hume's objections to its validity. 
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certainly more worthy of the indolent 
trader in paradox, than of the professed 
searcher for truth. 

On the other hand, to many of the 
adversaries of Christianity no direct 
reply can, from the character of their 
writings, be attempted. Ridicule and 
ratiocination are heterogeneous quanti- 
ties, and cannot be compared on any 
principles of logical proportion; a 
sneer is not to be confuted by a syllo- 
gism; and where falsehood is not 
stated but intimated, it slips from the 
critic’s hold, and eludes the grasp of 
detection. Yet, that no modification 
of attack might want its appropriate 
refutation, even on ¢his ground the 
enemies of revelation have very little 
reason to exult. After effectively 
clearing the field of all antagonists 
who were disposed to try the weightier 
weapons of serious argument, the 
champions of the Christian faith have, 
in many brilliant instances, shown 
themselves not unwilling to challenge 


a superiority in the lighter contests of 


wit and humour; and we may affirm 
with perfect truth, that any advantage 
gained over them, in this sort of en- 
eounter, has been wholly ascribable to 
that wider license of witty allusion 
which a fearless disregard of the con- 
trol of morals and decency must ever 
confer on its unblushing possessor. 
The fact is indeed unquestionable, that 
in natural powers of mind, the advo- 
cates of the gospel have, on the whole, 
far surpassed their opponents; and 
this truth, which by some has been 
adduced as a saving explanation of the 
undeniable discomfiture of infidelity, 
seems to us to be its most manifest dis- 
grace. For if it be urged that sagacity 
and learning have sided with Christia- 
nity, to overwhelm dulness and incom- 
petence, what is this but to admit that 
the verdict of the wise and the erudite 
has been in its favour? It is true that 
superior powers secured the victory, 
but what must be the claims of the 
cause which induced the possessors of 
such powers, unpaid and unforced, to 
become its devoted uphelders ? 

In the present aspect of the think- 
ing world, Romanism is, in the mere 
conduct of its argument,--not to speak 
of its practical influences,—the great 
supporter of the more direct charge 
which infidelity makes on truth. To 
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a speculative observer it is truly inte- 
resting to find, among the many self- 
contradictory perversions of error, the 
great asserter of authority against 
proof, the despotic tyrant of minds, 
becoming the indirect, but not there. 
fore the less efficient auxiliary of that 
scepticism which spurns all authority, 
and demands for human reason a sove- 
reignty not made for man. But it is 
perfectly true. The Romanist is 
obliged by the logical necessity inhe- 
rent in his presumptive argument for 
papal and conciliar supremacy, to de- 

reciate those evidences which are col- 
looted by reason for the authenticity, 
the original genuineness, and the sub- 
sequent conservation of the sacred 
records, in order to establish the neces- 
sity of that visible source of authority 
which he affirms to be resident in his 
degraded church. It is like some ter- 
rible judgment of Providence, that she 
whose presumption dared to claim the 
attributes of omniscience, should thus 
be condemned to aid the efforts of her 
bitterest enemies, in attempting to 
support her claim. Or perhaps it is 
still more like one of the shrewd de- 
vices of that spirit of evil (whose motto 
we may suppose to be,in his characteristic 
indifference as to means—* What care 
I, so that Christ be not preached ?”) 
thus to arrange his two parties, so that, 
whichever gained the victory, unbelief 
should be advanced, and that supersti- 
tion, in the very act of conquering 
infidelity, should yet secure it a partial 
triumph. And, though we had long 
been aware that this was the inevitable 
road through which the Romish argu- 
ment had to pass in the journey to its 
fatal conclusion, we were seldom 
more completely startled with mingled 
feelings of horror and disgust, than in 
reading (it is but one instance out of 
many) the latter pages of the work in 
which the first lyrist of our day has, 
not long since, transferred his talents 
for fiction into the regions of religious 
controversy, and taught us to decorate 
the barrenness of a dry theology with 
the graces of poetical invention. . We 
ask Mr. Moore where he found the 
arguments on which he bases his 
proof of the necessity of a_ living 
authority, and which he endeavours— 
for as the advocate of Romanism he is 
obliged to do so—to strengthen by 
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every device of rhetoric and reason- 
ing? Was it not in the guide-books 
of infidelity, or at least of Socinianism? 
And is not the latter portion of his 
book, if we abstract his own inference, 
at this moment a laboured synopsis of 
Deism? But we excuse Mr. Moore’s 
argumentation, and we will charitably 
hope a sincerity, which his earnest exag- 
geration of scriptural difficulties would 
lead many an uncandid reader to ques- 
tion. We excuse his process of argu- 
ment, because he is only acting in the 
spirit of the whole mass of Romish 
theology ; because all alike reiterate 
the fatal maxim so unhappily autho- 
rised by the glorious but the erring 
Fenelon—either Catholic or Deist ; be- 
cause all alike are necessitated so to 
write that the reader who will not 
receive their conclusion is at least 
abundantly tempted with the whole 
resources of infidelity in order to un- 
derstand their premisses. 

But Christianity will triumph over 
all—over her disguised and indirect 
enemies, as she has already triumphed 
over her professed and open ones, 
It is not the first time that she has 
escaped unhurt from collision, neither 
is it the first time that she has risen 
pure out of corruption. Early Chris- 
tianity cast aside, after a weary struggle, 
the fine fetters of the Neo-platonist, 
and steered with good success through 
a thousand rival heresies: a later pe- 
riod found her overlaid with cumbrous 
observances; and a later period still 
saw Religion prostrate in the deep 
degradation of an almost omnipotent 
earthly supremacy. Yet from this, the 
sternest of all her trials, she soared, 
like her Founder, made perfect through 
suffering, because that Founder was still 
her invisible protector: from this she 
rose, like the glorified frame from the 
decay and pollution of the grave, and 
as if the church, “which is Ais body,” 
like the natural body, “should not be 
quickened except it die,” “should be 
sown in corruption,” to be “raised in 
incorruption.” 

And through her whole more modern 
history, when assisting and assisted by 
the newly discovered powers of science 
and philosophy, when placed in the 
centre of an illumination which the 
elder world never knew, and exposed 
to the full blaze of a light which 
searches every crevice of every system 
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—how spotless has Christianity been 
found ; how inquiry has warmed to ad- 
miration, and admiration to worship! 
How erect, and dignified, and unal- 
tered has been the mild majesty of her 
march, while contending philosophies 
have crumbled around her feet! It 
is a noble thing to reflect that. while 
such numbers have in their moral rea- 
sonings been guided for centuries back 
by Christianity, there has not yet been 
a real flaw discoverable in the philo- 
sophy of that system; and that the pro- 
foundest inquirers have acknowledged 
their obligations to its lights in the 
conduct of their investigations of spe- 
culative ethical science. Of what other 
system could it be said that its autho- 
tity was no yoke? that it was perpe- 
tually an instructor and never a tyrant 
of the reason? that it was evermore 
before the spirit of every age ? that phi- 
losophy only evolved new perfections 
in its doctrine, and was never wrong but 
when it forgot its principles. Imugine 
such an eulogy applied to any one sys- 
tem of human wisdom that has ever 
arrested the world. Every system has 
its — but the peasant’s of Bethlehem. 

et us state one instance of this 
rectifying influence of Christianity on 
the speculative schemes of uninspired 
philosophy. It is a very remarkable 
fact, that in the systems of antiquity 
very little superiority was assigned to 
the supreme virtue of benevolence, or— 
to adopt the Christian phraseology— 
of universal charity. Even as a matter 
of theory, its real preeminence was 
never perceived until after the religion 
of the gospel had enlightened and 
purified its disciples. Here, then, is 
the Jewish peasant correcting the phi- 
losophy of the world. Soon after the 
spread of his doctrine, we detect the 
Platonic school assuming it as their 
principle, and endeavouring to estab- 
lish it as a point of union with the 
Christianity which they desired to as- 
similate to their own chaos of opinions, 
and too often succeeded in infecting. 
In an age long posterior, after partially 
colouring all the theological ethics 
of the schools, it was erected into 
the sole principle of virtue by Dr. 
Hutcheson. But he “who knew what 
was in man” had acted a wiser part 
and taught a truer lesson. The loftiest 
of virtues, though not the only one, 
he made it the characteristic badge of 
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his religion, the golden chain that 
bound us alike to God and to man; 
but he knew that our complex hu- 
manity has its reflective duties too, 
and ‘he discouraged no advances from 
sense to faith, from whatever motive 
they might originate, and destined as 
they all are to be gradually purified, 
by the agency of his Spirit, to perfec- 
tion. That is—he intimated the very 
views of the rule of virtue which, sys- 
tematized and classified, are admitted 
at this day, after a varied and pro- 
tracted controversy, to be the truest 
exposition of the moral requisitions of 
human nature. 

But we cannot prolong considera- 
tions which would grow upon us faster 
than we could express them. We shall 
no longer detain our readers from the 
volumes which have occasioned these 
desultory reflections—volumes which, 
without the affectation of extraordinary 
novelty or eloquence, are eminently use- 
ful, and well calculated to filla void long 
experienced in the controversial supel- 
lectilia of our theological libraries. 

Mr. Chichester’s book has appeared 
fittingly at the precise crisis in which 
the question is now situated. The 

leadings on both sides have been 
eard, the petulance of one party and 
the patience of the other have alike 
been abundantly displayed, the arti- 
fices of attack and defence are well 
nigh exhausted, and it is time for the 
judicial summary which should close 
the whole by an impartial statement 
of the contending claims. In such 
a work the praise of originality is not 
sought, and would be misapplied : but 
the reader has a right to expect that 
the task should be performed with 
candour, moderation, and diligence ; 
and in this expectation he will not be 
disappointed. 

Intending his volumes as a book of 
reference, the author has arranged his 
index so that to each objection the 
answer shall be at once attainable. 
We shall submit a few specimens— 
our limits allow them to be but few— 
of the manner in which this is exe- 
cuted; at the same time observing 
that the perfect uniformity of the work 
renders selection very difficult. 
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In stating the arguments for the ex- 
istence and attributes of the Deity, 
which are premised by the Deistical 
advocate to the special subject of 
the correspondence—something in the 
same manner as Dr. Milner, the shrewd 
defender of Romanism, if we err not, 
assigns the province of establishing the 
common doctrines of natural theology 
to his Protestant opponents in the 
(lueus a non lucendo) “ End of Reli- 
gious controversy’—Mr. Chichester 
proceeds thus :— 


“If I were asked where does the 
mighty Being dwell who directs all these 
astonishing things? I should say, that he 
occupies infinite space, that he is in the 
suns and the worlds which perform their 
wonderful revolutions in obedience to his 
will, and that he is also in a drop of water. 

“There exists besides in elementary 
substances a general adaptation of the 
powers of nature to their various pur- 
poses. Had matter been without cohe- 
sion, it would have been useless. Had 
it been without the attraction of gravi- 
tation, nothing could remain in its place, 
Had light not been reflexible and re- 
frangible, nothing could have been visible 
in shade. Had the earth been as great 
as some of the larger planets, gravitation 
would have impeded animal activity, as 
it is always proportioned to the quantity 
of matter.* In that case, man could not 
walk, the horse could not run, the ante- 
lope could not bound, and the eagle could 
not soar, 

“The eternity of God is an attribute 
on which atheists place great reliance, 
because it is inconceivable; and yet it is 
equally incomprehensible to me that God 
should ever have had a beginning. It is, 
however, evident that this great Being 
must have existed previously to the world, 
and if that point be established, it is im- 
possible to determine the period when he 
did not exist. His commencement is 
therefore as inconceivable as his eternal 
preexistence. Duration is eternal; space 
is infinite; both are incomprehensible ; 
yet both exist. Why then should the 
alleged eternity of God be deemed an 
argument in favour of atheism ? 

“ The benevolence of God is apparent 
in every part of animated nature. So 
many contrivances exist for the comfort 
and pleasure of his creatures; so many 


* Astronomy and General Physics considered with reference to Natural Theology, 


by the Rev. W. W. Whewell, p. 49. 8vo. London, 1833, 
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sources for the sustenance, the benefit, 
and the amusement of every animal, that 
a benignant design is visible in all de- 
partments of the creation.* It is true 
that some mishaps occur; that there is 
want, disease, grief, and pain. But this 
constitution of aaa is evidently not the 
elementary principle of God’s govern- 
ment. isfortunes are only the anoma- 
lies of nature, and are like the exceptions 
to general rules; and notwithstanding 
what may be said of the sufferings of 
individuals on particular occasions, the 
general preponderance is plainly on the 
side of happiness, not only in the human, 
but in the brute species. In our estimate 
of human misery, it is however fair to 
deduct from it so much as is caused by 
our own fault and imprudence, and also 
such evils as produce ultimate good, and 
these will leave a very small remainder 
attributable to other causes. 

« Even ease ought to be reckoned po- 
sitive happiness, if we recollect what a 
number of favourable circumstances are 
necessary to conspire together for its 
accomplishment. The great attention 
excited by misfortune is a proof of the 
justice of this assertion, for the bounties 
of God are so extensive and so constant, 
that we do not prize them as extraordi- 
nary, though the occasional cessation of 
them calls forth our attention. Had God 
been a malevolent being, he would have 
formed our senses to be sources of con- 
stant pain, and might have contrived that 
every event and contingency should be 
a cause of grief or disappointment. If, 
therefore, our time is generally occupied 
with ease, often with happiness, and only 
sometimes with pain, it is impossible to 
hesitate in drawing a conclusion that the 
design of God is benevolent; especially 
if we remark that pleasure is established 
in many cases where it seems unnecessary, 
and is granted by the Deity for the sole 
purpose of conferring benefit.” 


The following passage may afford 
one instance out of many to evince 
that the impartiality professed in this 
work is not merely nominal, but that 
the views of the infidel are stated with 

uite as much candour as those of the 
hristian reasoner :— 


« As some enthusiastic people in most 
countries are ready, like the primitive 
Christians, to. suffer martyrdom in sup- 
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port of the most idle follies and extra- 
vagancies, the obstinacy with which some 
persons in the early times of Christianity 
maintained the truth of the miracles of 
that day, is, to my mind, no proof in 
their favour; for even at this moment 
there are many fanatics to be found, who 
would suffer martyrdom to prove their 
belief in the most visionary and unte- 
nable propositions, not excepting those 
which are absolutely contrary to their 
reason. 

“ From time immemorial there have 
been accounts of miraculous visions which 
nobody can believe to be true. There 
are few who have not heard of such im- 
pressions having been made on individuals 
whose passions were heated, or whose 
nerves were weak; and the power of 
fancy is so strong in them, that they 
would persist to the last extremity in 
affirming the reality of such visions. If, 
then, the narratives and actions of the 
early Christians cannot be accounted for 
on the principle of fraud, they may* be 
explained by enthusiasm, which derives 
from false sensations the effects of truth, 
and which sometimes produces the most 
extraordinary opinions, and the most ener- 
getic actions in conformity with those 
opinions, 

“ It is admitted, by all who understand 
human nature, that when men have been 
carried to a certain pitch of enthusiasm, 
they become persuaded that they have 
actually wrought miracles; and, in re- 
lating them, they not only tell what they 
believe to be true, but like the preceding, 
express astonishment at all those who 
disbelieve them. We ought to view as 
narratives of this kind the miracles re- 
corded by the Apostles, who may have 
been convinced, not. only individually but 
collectively, that they wrought wonders 
which existed only in their imaginations.” 


We will present the answer to these 
objections as a fair specimen of the 
unaffected yet energetic style of the 
whole :— 


«“ Your comparison between the zeal 
of enthusiasts and that of the Christian 
martyrs is inadmissible, because martyr- 
dom, in support of opinions, is far re- 
moved from that which attests plain 
facts. I readily admit that it is no certain 
proof of the truth of opinions, but it cer- 
tainly is a powerful evidence for the 
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simple facts that had fallen under the 
observation and experience of the first 
witnesses. I also deem the sufferings of 
Christians, in the succeeding age, weighty 
proofs of the truth of their religion, 
though they were not eye-witnesses, for 
they had ample means of convincing 
themselves, by intercourse with those 
who saw and heard the miracles which 
they attested. 


«‘ That there have been individuals who, 
without good grounds, believed themselves 
inspired and endowed with miraculous 
powers, I do not pretend to doubt; but 
however convinced such persons may have 
been of their own powers, it is impossible 
that they could have persuaded others to 
agree with them, as failure must have 
exposed them to the derision of the mul- 
titude. But in the case of the Apostles, 
the reality of the miracles can be ascer- 
tained by their effects; for those writings 
which you suppose to have sprung from 
enthusiasm, mention the circumstances in 
such a manner as to preclude the suspi- 
cion of that state of mind having influ- 
enced either their own conduct or that of 
their converts. 


“ Peter spoke plainly to the people 
who witnessed the miracle performed by 
himself and John in restoring to activity 
the lame man who lay asking alms at 
the gate of the Temple; appealing to 
their senses to vouch for the miracle thus 
performed on him whom they had been 
accustomed to see every day at the same 
place, and who had been lame ‘from his 
mother’s womb.’* 


« Enthusiasm did not enable Peter to 
convince the spectators at Lydda that 
Eneas had been debilitated by palsy 
during eight years, and that he sprung 
up to health, vigour, and agility at his 
word. They had known the patient 
before as well as after the miracle, and 
therefore their immediate conversion could 
not have arisen from enthusiam. 

« Enthusiasm could not have made 
him perform, or the spectators believe, 
the miracle which raised the deceased 
Tabitha to life.¢ All the inhabitants of 
Lydda and Joppa must have been enthu- 
siasts if such a solution should be adopted, 
and not one individual could have been 
possessed of sufficient sanity to argue with 
the mad citizens of those towns. 


* Acts, iii. 16. + Ibid. ix. 34. 
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“If Paul, when in company with 
Barnabas, at Lystra, healed a man who 
had been “a cripple from his mother’s 
womb,”§ there must have been some 
reality in the miracle, otherwise the in- 
habitants, who were idolaters, and, of 
course, hostile to Christianity, would not 
have said, ‘the Gods are come down to 
us in the likeness of men;” nor would 
the priest of Jupiter have brought oxen 
and garlands to the gates; nor would 
he have been disposed to sacrifice with 
the people, in honour of those Apostles, 
had the miracle been unreal. || 


«But 1 should exceed the epistolary 
limits did I recount to you all the apos- 
tolical miracles which are exempt from 
the charge of enthusiasm. Of course, I 
will not dwell on the general conversion 
of the citizens, effected by the miracles of 
Philip at Samaria,g nor on the great 
effect produced by the supernatural deeds 
of Paul at Ephesus,** at Corinth,++ and 
at Thessalonica.t+ In all these cases con- 
version was effected by miracles alone.” 


We are inclined, however, to think 
that the most useful portion of this work, 
because the portion which reduces to a 
compact and a form what can 
with most difficulty be collected from 
the large masses of learned disquisition 
which originally contain them, is the 
part which discusses seriatim the parti- 
cular objections to the authenticity of the 
Old and New Testaments. To extract or 
to investigate our author’s reasonings 
on these subjects should be done with 
more detail than we can afford, or not 
at all. To be just, therefore, to his 
merits, we prefer to conclude with ge- 
neral recommendations of his labours. 


To some of our readers it will, we 
doubt not, be an additional recommen- 
dation that this work has proceeded 
from the Irish branch of the united, 
church. While suffering under the 
heavy stroke of a persecution scarcely 
discountenanced by the legislature, and 
of confiscations directly authorized by 
its edicts, it is indeed wonderful that 
its energies are not wholly paralyzed, 
and that, its men of thought can, with 
something of the spirit of the great 
mathematician of old, continue their 


|| Ibid. xiv. 13. 


4 Ibid. viii. 5,6. See also Graves on the Character of the Apostles, p. 46. 


*® Acts, ix. 10, 11. 


++ 1 Cor. ii. 1, 4. 


tt 2 Thess. i. 4. 
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processes of investigation and infe- 
rence, while the enemy are scaling the 
gates, and the walls of the city are 
shaking around them. It is no com- 
mon support that maintains their calm- 
ness, and strengthens their meek and 
assive fortitude. If the hour of trial 
c come, we are proud to say that 
it has not found our spiritual watch- 
men unprepared. Whatever be the 
destined doom of Irish Protestantism, 
it must of course be for the best, since 


and that though, in the inscrutable 
counsels of God working by the malice 
of men, the outward frame be con- 
signed to mouldering, and decay, and 
dissolution, the internal Spirit which 
vivified that frame will still survive 
essentially indestructible, and bright- 
ening in the midst of the ruin that 
surrounds it. The church, smitten and 
insulted, may say to her oppressors, 
like the philosopher of old, “Wound 
the body of Anaxarchus, thou canst not 


it will be of God; and whenever comes wound his soul.” This is now almost 
that doom, we know and believe that our only consolation; and we thank 
the wreck of the visible and external our God that in leaving us this, his 
church will be found to leave the in- mercy has left us the highest of all ! 
visible one pure and perfect as ever; 


THE LATE BISHOP OF FERNS. 


Ir is with feelings of deep and sincere regret, mingled with no inconsiderable embar- 
rassment, that we take up our pen todischarge a sad, and yet asacred duty, by recording 
in our pages the death of the late excellent Bishop of Ferns. To write the epitaph 
of a great and a good man is an undertaking, perhaps, more difficult than to write his 
biography. To give adequate expression to the public sorrow that follows departed 
worth to the grave, and briefly to record, in a few sentences, those qualities of 
mind and heart which, during the course of a long life, had gained for the possessor 
universal esteem and affection, is a task no less difficult than it is melancholy. We 
may, perhaps, be excused, if, while, the merits of this excellent prelate are still fresh 
in the recollection of the public, we can do little more than simply say, that it has 
pleased that Providence whose ways are inscrutable, to remove him from amongst 
us at the very moment when the presence of such men seems most needed. Indeed, 
we may safely say, that he died a martyr to the cause of that church to which the 
energies of his life had been devoted. Our readers are probably aware that the 
departed Bishop was on his way to a meeting of the Irish Prelates, on the subject of 
the Church, when the hand of death arrested him on his journey, and removed him 
to that world where even the anxieties of a Christian prelate shall never more disturb 
him. It is not, perhaps, so generally known, that when urged to undertake a jour- 
ney which seemed too wearisome for the increasing infirmities of old age, he replied, 
that it was his duty, and if he were to die upon the road, he yet ought to go. 
His words were, alas! too prophetic. He expired at Liverpool, after a few hours’ 
illness. 

We cannot attempt to trace his distinguished progress from an humble origin to 
the exalted station which he filled at the period of his decease. In the year 1781, he 
was elected a fellow of the Dublin University, of which he became Provost in 1811. 
After having presided over the University for nine years, he was raised to the 
episcopal bench in the year 1820. As Provost he governed the University with 
prudence and firmness, and in the higher, but scarcely lessimportant office of Bishop, 
he distributed his patronage with an honourable impartiality, length of services forming 
with him the best claim to promotion; while, among the poor of all persuasions, 
his charities were distributed with a bountiful and unsparing hand. 

His Lordship’s works were many, and varied in their character. His edition 
of Euclid, perhaps more than any modern work, is distinguished for the simplicity 
and elegance of its demonstrations. He has left, also, an edition of Juvenal, at once 
concise and judicious : and several discourses and essays on theological subjects, re- 
markable for profound thought and accurate investigation. 

His Lordship’s remains are deposited in the cemetery belonging to the University, 
upon which his character confers so much honour. They were consigned to their 
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last home with all the solemnities of an academic funeral. In compliance with the 
ancient custom upon these melancholy occasions, a Latin oration, distinguished alike 
by elegance of classical taste and the beauty of its sentiments, was pronounced over 
the body by the Rev. Dr. Macdonnell, the Professor of Oratory. 


THE LATE MR. MBADE, F.T.C.D. 


It is also our painful duty to record the death of Mr. Meade, Junior Fellow of the 
University. Such a task would, in any case, be a melancholy one; to those who 
were personally acquainted with the subject of it, it becomes doubly so. At an 
when the majority .f candidates for eminence in the learned professions have only 
pegun to attempt distinction, Mr. Meade had attained the highest ; and it is mourn. 
ful to add that his career was completed almost as soon as commenced. With powers 
of intellect seldom possessed, he distanced, during his whole academical life, every 
competitor ; and both in the brilliant contest which closed his undergraduate course, 
and in the still more arduous trial which terminated in connecting him permanently 
with the University, he obtained palms from rivals with whom even to have con- 
tended would have been distinction. In those less important accomplishments 
which confer grace on the intellectual character, this gifted person was more than 
commonly versed; and those who knew him intimately can best attest with what 
modesty attainments so varied and so unusual were borne. It is, indeed, the ex- 
treme retiredness of his character which alone could render it necessary for us to 
have spoken thus much ; had the opinion which his friends entertained of his abili- 
ties and acquirements been his own, he would have created that more diffused reputa- 
tion which so many have obtained with half his powers, and the circle of his ad- 
mirers would probably not have been limited by the shores of his native land. There 
can, we believe, be little doubt that an excessive devotion to study proved, at least 
in part, the eventual cause of that weakness of health which has ended thus fatally ; 
and that in more than one sad instance, 


Science’ self destroy’d her favourite son ; 
Yes, she too much indulged his fond pursuit, 
She sow’d the seeds, but Death has reaped the fruit! 


Mr. Meade died at Aberystwith, on Monday, June 29, aged 29 years. 





